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THE FRENCH SCANDALS. 


BY MRS. G. M. CRAWFORD 





Pustic events in Paris have a way of presenting themselves 
spontaneously in theatrical forms. ‘The genius of that capital 
is above everything else dramatic. W hat stage manager ever 
devised anything more fitted for the purposes of a theatre than 
the sudden transformation of the Caffarel scandal into the 
Wilson one! The first had the effect of bringing forward and 
placing in the dock of the Correctional Tribunal a general officer 
more sinned against than sinning, and a half-dozen wretched 
beings who devoted themselves to intrigues for the promotion 
of jobbery. In these six there were four women, one of whom 
was a dourgeoise in cramped circumstances past forty. She had 
never been pretty, and had none of that distinction which goes 
far to supply the want of beauty, otherwise than in her family 
name of De la Motte, and her wife name of Rattazzi. One 
thought, in looking at her, of the struggling middle-class earth- 
worms painted by Zola in “Pot Bouille.” A good coloured 
engraving of the lady and her hat, which was trimmed with a 
wood-pigeon, must, had it got into the leading illustrated journals 
of the world, have had the effect of stamping out the fashion of 
wearing stuffed birds. Two of the other ladies were ex-pretty 
women of humble origin, and as the history told in the 
lines of their faces, cumulated stay-making with gallantry. 
In one comeliness veiled insatiable ereed. The woman in 
feathering her own nest was the genius “of famine incarnate. A 
member of the last cabinet, over which the Empress Eugenie 
presided as regent, granted the stay-maker a contract for supply- 
ing Paris with the live cattle, both ovine and bovine, which were 
during the siege to form its meat supplies. The prices of 
ordinary years were allowed, although it might have been 
foreseen that peasants, to save their live stock from the 
VOL. XVII. 4] 
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Prussians, would take whatever the Government contractors 
offered. Another contract was for 400,000 pairs of gloves for 
soldiers. This woman set herself up later with an aristocratic 
husband, the Baron de Saint Sauveur. Her title had piquancy 
when brought into an indictment. The female Belial of the 
crew was Madame Limousin, a misshapen dwarf, who un- 
doubtedly was a few years ago in amorous dalliance with both 
General Paul Grévy of the Engineers, brother of the President, 
and with General Thibaudin. The latter as unquestionably owed 
to her and M. Wilson the post of War Minister, and when he lost 
it the position of Commander of the Police of Paris and of its 
entrenched camps. 

What was the secret of this hag’s witchery? French officers, 
used to provincial garrison towns, are not, as regards women, men 
of delicate tastes. The dourgeoise in those towns is too much 
afraid of the tongues of other women and of finding herself cut not 
to be on her good behaviour. Good looks in combination with 
light manners must emigrate to Paris; and so the unfortunate 
officer is forced to look for feminine companionship among the 
most vulgar and vile of their sex. Mere flirtation with young 
married women does not exist in France, because nobody would 
believe it was pour le bon motif. With young girls it is 
impossible. This will account for some of the influence of La 
Limousin and the other ladies who were on their trial with her 
at the War Office. But in the case of Madame Limousin there 
were other reasons for success. The French general officer has 
drunk too much absinthe since he left the military school not to 
have a weakened will ; and to the end of time the strong mind 
must govern the weak. La Limousin has not only strength of 
mind, diabolical address, a cunning and cool head, but a sort of 
monstrous beauty. One might fancy there were as many electrical 
batteries behind her black eyes as in a torpedo-fish. Her ugli- 
ness has the sort of harmony one finds in a monster of old 
Japanese bronze. If Victor Hugo had a sense of fun he could 
have been her most worthy limner. She is the she Quasimodo of 
La Comédie Humaine, which now and then skirts on or fuses with 
tragedy. One feels oppressed as with a nightmare when one 
thinks how France has fought and been convulsed in her noble 
attempts to bring some of Heaven’s justice into her national 
institutions, and when one reflects upon the gigantic sacrifices at 
which she keeps up an efficient army, and sees this female Belial 
an effective Ministress of War. There is, however, a poetic justice 
at once droll and dramatic in the coup de thédtre of M. Wilson’s 
antedated letters, and the consequent adjournment of Caffarel’s 
and Madame Limousin’s trial,in her sudden descent to rank as 
a celebrity of Le Chat Noir and to serve as an advertising show- 
woman for Liebert’s photographic gallery. Such a reverse is only 
possible in Paris. 

































So far as Caffarel goes the War Office scandal is, in respect to 
the dénouement, like those novels of Mary Anne Radcliffe in 
which the apparition turns out to be no ghost, and the villain 
to be an inoffensive person. Public expectation of a show of 
villainy was raised to its highest pitch by the theatrical way in 
which he who was General, Deputy Head of the Staff at the 
War Office, was first clapped into a military prison, then tried 
by five Generals, including the War Minister, of being guilty 
of ignominious breaches of that code of honour which governs 
the French army, and deprived of his post, and of his rank in 
the Legion of Honour, and removed on a curtailed pension from 
active service. 

The circumstances of Caffarel’s formal “ degradation ’’ piled 
up the agony. According to usage, he should have been stripped 
of his decoration by an officer of high grade, and with military 
pomp and circumstance. But in his case the execution was 
shirked by the War Office, and thrown upon the Ministry of the 
Interior or of Justice, nobody can, so far, tell which. A police 
commissary was deputed to act as executioner. He discharged his 
mission with much kind feeling, knowing, it may be assumed, 
that the dishonoured officer was rather @ victim than a sinner. 
The scene went forward in the parlour of the Governor of the 
Conciergerie Gaol, to which Caffarel was fetched by a warder. 
There the Police Commissary read a decree of the President of 


the Republic, erasing the General’s name from the Rolls of the | 


Legion of Honour, on which he had been successively inscribed 
as Knight, Officer, and Commander. No more terrible punish- 
.ment could befall a Frenchman of good station much less of high 
military rank. Were there not always hope while there is life, any 
one knowing the French point of view could not have understood 
how the unfortunate General did not escape the shame to which 
he was condemned by giving himself his quietus. 

Caffarel’s bad luck is partly explained in one of the many 
pictorial squibs and lampoons which the so-called War Office 
scandals have suggested to French caricaturists. This cartoon 
is of tragic poignancy, despite its surface fun. M. Wilson is on 
the steps of the Elysée, ordering, with a gesture worthy of a 
Cato, a goat with a human head laden with the sins of “ Israel.” 
Crosses of the Legion of Honour, pots de vin (Anglicé, jobs), a 
mountain of Peru guano, railway conventions, with, attached to 
them, the names of Israelites who are often welcome guests at the 
Elysée, burden the shoulders of the hapless scapegoat. The head 
of the creature is Caffarel’s. But the whole trath is not 
suggested in this caricature. Caffarel was intended to serve as 
many ends as a “ utility”’ in the theatre. He was made to turn 
attention from the meagre satisfaction Prince Bismarck gave for 
the shooting, as if for sport, of two Frenchmen at Raon, by 
German military forest guards, and to serve as a butt for the 
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spiteful jealousy nourished by General Ferron for Boulanger. 
Indeed there were such involvements of motives in “|’affaire 
Caffarel,’’ that even those on the spot and well acquainted with 
the parties, hidden and in view, are puzzled by their mazes. 
General Caffarel, until the tables were turned on M. Wilson, 
the central figure in the “scandals,” is now fifty-eight. He 
was a good and studious cadet at St. Cyr; docile in bend- 
ing to discipline, and, in short, a pattern to his classmates. 
He left that school with a high place in the batch to which 
he belonged. Of an old and aristocratic family, and of ele- 
gant appearance (though of a visage of a goatish cast), his 
services in the Crimean and Italian campaigns were rewarded 
with the post of aide-de-camp to the Emperor. This situation, 
a, quarter of a century back, was counted the best thing a young 
officer could obtain. Only those who saw Imperial France can 
have an idea of Caffarel’s luck in being attached to the Court. 
The Emperor's power was unbounded, save by the laws of Nature. 
There was a weak Italy and a divided Germany, so that France 
was the leading power in Europe, and she was swayed by the 
will of the Emperor and the whims of the Empress. Great as 
their real power was, people thought it greater because few 
took into account those laws of Nature that ran against it. 
Caffarel entered the Imperial Household just as the world 
began to forget that his Imperial master and mistress were a 
pair of upstarts. The Tuileries Palace was becoming an auberge 
for members of reigning families, who wanted to have French 
influence on their side, or to revel in Parisian wickedness without 
loss of dignity. Caffarel saw how chamberlains and ladies and 
gentlemen in attendance on exotic sovereigns comported them- 
selves in their “waits.” He was in the Emperor's household 
when the Queen of Holland, the Prince and Princess of Hohen- 
zollern, the King of Prussia, the late Czar and his sons, the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, the Kings and Queens of the 
Belgians, Sweden, and Portugal were guests of the Emperor and 
Empress. The example of the foreign suites chased that rollick- 
ing freedom from the Court, which Lord Malmesbury remarked 
when Eugenie was new to her exalted position. Caffarel, who 
had native breeding and liked what was correct and _ proper, 
shaped himself as an aide-de-camp upon these models. His 
deportment became faultless, and he acquired that air which 
stamps ladies and gentlemen who have been long in attendance 
on sovereigns. It is an air of self-mastery, arising from a sense 
of being in a holy place and in the real presence of a sacred 
being. This courtly stamp obtained, the other day, picturesque 
value in the Correctional Tribunal, by its contrast with the bear- 
ing of those sharpers among whom the unlucky General sat. 
General Caffarel, who still enjoys his military title, is a man 
bound by nature to keep in a groove. This again infused 
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piquancy into his incongruous position in the Court of Justice. 
He has a fine forehead. The under part of his face is thin, long, 
and of a goatish shape, which a long pointed tuft of beard on the 
chin accentuates. This beard follows the movements of his ; jaw 
when he speaks, and is very lively at the end of the long point. 
The cheeks are sunken. A regular profile gives an air of refine- 
ment to the head. Want of “go” is shown in the long neck and 
drooping shoulders. The frock coat—an elegant fit—is buttoned 
on the body. The General before the Correctional Tribunal had 
an aristocratic way of not appearing to see his co-accused. He 
stood erect in speaking, and the voice had the vibrations of 
honesty. 

A man of his breeding and disposition is sure to be pushed to 
the wall and plundered if he falls among sharpers. The source 
of his misfortunes was having believed in 12? Union Génér ale, which 
was floated by royalist dukes, princes, and the circle of the really 
honest Marshal MacMahon. Caffarel put what money he had, 
and a large part of his wife’s fortune, into this bubble. The other 
part he left in the factory in which her father made it—which 
was unfortunate, as the manufacturer who worked the establish- 
ment ended in bankruptcy. Attempts were made, as is the way 
with French officers, who think themselves in the secret of the 
Government, to recoup on the Bourse. This brought him further 
into the quicksand. He fell into the hands of shady money- 
lenders, who lent him nothing, but made him pay the bills which 
they obtained of him and failed to discount. His credit was, 
while he was looking for something to turn up, engaged through 
them in buying goods to be sold—as it turned out—at a loss, 
and for their profit only. The advancement he got seven months 
ago seemed to promise rescue from the quicksand. 

History repeats itself. The intrigues of Bismarck to distract 
and weaken France resemble, without being an imitation, those 
of. Louis XIV. at the Court of Charles II, as shown in a 
book recently brought out in London, “ Louise de Keroualle.”’ 
Bismarck has oreatly worked with an objectionable class of Jews, 
who are now a strong ferment, and for decomposition, as the 
scapegoat caricature above mentioned suggests, in the French 
body politic. Nobody can now understand French politics who 
does not take into account the inrush of Talmudic Jews within 
the last quarter of a century from central and east Europe. One, 
Bamberg, was for a long time Bismarck’s agent at Nancy. A 
Protestantised Jew, and ‘former secretary to Baron Hirsch, is the 
chief man of the Debats, and brother-in-law to the secretary of 
M. Leroyer, the Speaker of the Senate. It was a Mayer who, by 
sending an insulting invitation to a Meyer to attend a meeting of 
the German Gymnastic Society in the Passage Saint Mare, so 
nearly succeeded in giving Germany a pretext for quarrelling 
with France. Raynal, ex-Minister of Public Works, who helped 
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Rouvier, the actual French Prime Minister, to carry the Railway 
Conventions Bill, so profitable for the great companies, is a 
Jew. The notorious Madame Kaulla is a native of Bavaria, 
and of Jewish origin. Madame Limousin, though claiming 
to be grandniece of Kleber, could trace her origin to a Juden- 
gasse of a German city. She was xe Scharnetz, which she 
softened into Charnet. Baron Kreit-Meyer, who is in Paris as 
a degraded German officer, bears a name which points to Juda. 
The late Colonel Samuel, who fell out of Gambetta’s favour for 
secretly giving to a German the contract for building the fort of 
Frouard, went to the synagogue which the Rothschilds attend. 
Although he was cut by Gambetta, the fact that he exchanged 
letters with Germans was accepted by the High Court of Dresden 
as proof that they were guilty of treason. Perhaps in the develop- 
ment of the “Scandals” this puzzling circumstance may be 
explained. 

M. Isaiah Levaillant, the Director of Public Safety (so curiously 
spoken of by M. Andrieux, actual deputy and ex-Prefect of Police 
and ambassador in connection with a burglarious raid on M. Por- 
tales’ house at night for the purpose of looting papers), is another 
Jew ; sois Lorentz or Laurens,—a variety of Lazarus,—who was 
a partner of Madame Limousin, and a co-accused with her. He 
took the name of Lorentz a short time ago in writing “ Boulanger 
Dictator,” an article in “The Battle of Dorking” style, for a 
Spanish review. It was an article meant to excite the envy of 
General Ferron and the fears of prominent men in and out of the 
Cabinet, who each works the State machine for his own ad- 
vantage. This “ Boulanger Dictator’? was also brought out in 
French in Paris. Nothing was said about it in the interro- 
gatory by the judge who tried him. This Lorentz is a 
clever scamp, who deserted his wife and seven children. So 
numerous a progeniture in France is Jewish, but their desertion 
3 the contrary, Jews being too good family men to be good 
citizens. I do not know that Rouvier is a Jew, but he has a 
good deal in his physiognomy that is Jewish. There is a homo- 
nym of his a very worthy man, a bookseller in the Passage des 
Panoramas, who is a Talmudic Jew. The coincidence is noteworthy, 
inasmuch as Rouvier had been originally in the same trade. 
Before he was a clerk of the wheat importer Zafiroupoulos, at 
Marseilles he was a bagman for a house whose business lay in 
buying cheap prize books won by sixth form boys in lyceums, and 
selling them dearer, but a good deal under cost price. Rouvier is 
a pleasant fellow, clever, thick-skinned, and though he has grown 
very rich, and was very poor not many years ago, has been unfor- 
tunate in company promoting. 

One of the greatest actual wire-pullers in France is a Hessian 
Jew who is not in politics, and does not want tobe. He isa sort of 
Phillipart, having in excess the fine and the objectionable qualities 
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of his race. The former are kindness in private relations carried 
to the height of splendid generosity, connoisseurship of the arts, 
munificence in their patronage, sympathy with merit, and latent 
tenderness in his family affections. The obverse side is shown 
in business relations, in which he is rapacious, bold, designing, 
and not hampered with scruples. National feeling and patriotism 
strike him as a prejudice. He is accused of often seeing Bis- 
marck, Kalnoky, and Crispi, and is in some mysterious com- 
bination with the Rothschilds. Certainly he has, with Wilson 
and Dreyfus, made and unmade Cabinets, and was for more than 
a year trying to bring in Rouvier as Financeand Prime Minister, 
because Goblet and De Freycinet were “ not men with whom to 
do business.”” The Talmudic Jews in France are to the Mosaic 
ones as orange is to green in Ireland. The Jew who stands with 
Moses on Mount Sinai is one of Nature’s noblemen. He has 
rather a genius for developing great character in himself than 
for making money, and is not exclusive, but laborious, humani- 
tarian, and apt to rebel against social iniquities. He isa ferment 
in the workshops and at Radical meetings, but seldom an agent 
provocateur of the police, a part the poor Talmudist from Poland 
or Germany willingly plays. Wilson is surrounded with a bad 
sort of Talmudic Jews, who often secretly manceuvre against him 
in the intricate politico-financial games in which they are engaged. 
One of them, Dreyfus, the great outside broker, has been closely 
associated with him and the President, and the tale of how he 
brought Blaine and Bliss, Wilson and Grévy into his hand 
against the Peruvian Republic, as Jecker got De Morny to support 
him against Mexico, may perhaps get into print. 

In shooting at the pigeon Caffarel, the police hit the crow 
Wilson, who if not killed has lead in his wing. This personage 
is a Scot on his father’s side of the house, and a grandson of the 
conventional Casenave on his mother’s. The elder Wilson 
obtained, when this century was young, a concession for lighting 
Paris with gas, and set up an iron foundry near Ivry. His ventures 
brought him fortune. The two children whom he left had in their 
minority their uncle, President Casenave, of the Court of Appeal, 
for guardian, and Grévy for counsel. They were brought up 
Protestants. Margaret, a physically coarse and mannish 
woman, but of a brilliant intellect, married a son of Pelonze, the 
scientific chemist, and himself a scientist and as rich as his wife. 
They soon parted company. Daniel, on coming of age, plunged 
into the dissipation of la jeunesse dorée under the empire. He 
was an ostentatious spendthrift, emulating Prince Paul Demidoff 
in throwing money out of the windows. His suppers to the 
brilliant cocottes of his day and their admirers had this peculiar 
feature—each lady found a £40 note under her plate. This 
showed poverty of imagination, undue regard for the golden calf, 
and a want of delicate feeling which even cocottes resented. A 
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loss at a gambling table of £8,000 prompted his family to bring 
a suit to withdraw from him the right to spend his fortune as he 
liked. Grévy acted as peacemaker and mentor, and advised 
rustication at Madame Pelonze’s royal manor of Chenonceau. A 
new leaf was turned over there, and another life began. Daniel 
studied, pondered, observed, pryed into the affairs of the bigwigs 
of the ‘department, formed a plan of conduct, and went into 
politics. There were not-half-a-dozen Republicans in Tours when, 
nineteen years back, he founded a Liberal journal in that town. 
Wilson was then a ‘tall, slim young fellow, with gently-stooped 
shoulders, a close- cropped head, and Valois beard. I can best 
describe his side face by saying it was Mary Andersonian. But 
the eyes were close-set, and while watchful, those of a man living 
entirely within himeelf, and confiding in nobody. The three or 
four Republicans mistrusted him, but when he was a deputy, said, 
“‘He votes well.” His journal became the centre of a print- 
ing business. Wilson planned to oust Mame, whose house at 
Tours is to Catholic France what Paternoster Row is to Protestant 
England, and employs six hundred hands to print cheap religious 
tracts, and the first artists of the day to produce chromo- litho- 
graph copies, at a heavy loss, of the ancient illuminated missals 
and other old works of piety. The artistic work advertises, and 
the cheap books of piety far more than make up for the loss in 
money. 

The war burst on France, and the Grévy family took refuge 
at Chenonceau. Daniel, when they were there, became the Mercury 
between Thiers and Grévy, and helped on an opposition to Gam- 
betta, whom he always hated after the fall of Paris. He was 
sent to the National Assembly, got more Republican, made a 
speciality cf finance, and after the Wallon Constitution was put 
in working order cot into the Budget Committee, and in turn 
into the Treasury as Under Secretary of State for Finance. 
Things being fluid he was able to create precedents. He learned 
there that the J ews, through their wealth, were kings of the young 
Republic, and political men their pawns : and puppets. The power 
and the Orleanism of the Rothschilds filled him with resentment. 
To destroy this financial dynasty he combined with the late M. 
Genty, the chief shareholder of the Petit Journal, and a not very 
particular financier ; with Dreyfus, Seigfried, and others ; and is 
accused of having formed a ring which, when the finance branch of 
the civil service was “ purified,’ > would subscribe bail money for the 
new functionaries, taking upon it usurious interest—say 24 per 
cent. Tunis, Tonquin, Madagascar, the Leeward Islands, were 
to be financed. Elysian sources of news were to be utilised 
in halfpenny papers in the provinces, which, Wilson having 
postal and telegraphic franchise after he married Grévy’s daugh- 
ter, could edit by wire from the Elysée. The War Office was 
soon filled with his clients. Wilson became the big octopus 
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of the Republic. He had twenty clerks. No Cabinet could live 
unless he chose to let it. No party could enter office but with 
his leave. He was silent, reserved, cold, concentrated, and given 
up to his money-getting ‘work. The parents-in-law, who enjoy 
counting up their money, blessed the day on which their only 
child took Daniel for her husband. His marriage with her did 
not alter her relations towards them. The young couple and 
their offspring have had for six years the run of the Elysée, 
been lighted and warmed at the cost of the State, and had the 
franchise of the Custom House, the Octroi, and the Post Office. 
If they saved in private to spend money handsomely in public 
their thrift would be pardoned. 

Wilson meant well in going into politics, and might have gone 
on well if he had kept out of the Elysée. Temptation there, with 
the rush upon him of enterprising and rich speculators, was too 
strong for him to resist. It was strengthened by the precarious 
nature of his influence, which all hung on the life of a very old 
man. His Scotch foresight urged him to make what hay he 
could while the sun shone. In doing his work he warmed to 
it, and money-making grew to be an all- -absorbing passion. His 
opportunities enabled him to net great gains ; his Scotch instinct 
led him to take care of pence and farthings, and to prize small 
profits. Thus his business agency at the Elysée became a trawl 
net which caught up all sorts of fishes. The weak side of his 
mode of proceeding was that he had to lay bare his wires to 
hundreds, who were certain to become his enemies. His offices 
in the east wing of the Elysée were in the morning and in the 
early forenoon crowded with audience-seekers and beggars for 
patronage. The son-in-law was civil and a man of few words. 
A necessary sop for him before he would move to obtain any 
favour was for the client to subscribe or get friends to take sub- 
scriptions to some of his journals. 

Caffarel was the object of Ferron’s hatred because Boulanger 
named him to a high place in the staff. Ferron is a ood 
engineer, but he is a pedant, conceited, and rancorous. “His 
grudge to Boulanger, who made him a divisional, was bred of 
wounded vanity. The present War Minister built the fort of 
Frouard, and fortified Nancy and the region round about, and 
prided himself on having made that town well nigh invulnerable. 
When last February war was thought imminent, and invasion 
without a declaration of war flared, Boulanger discovered that 
nothing would be easier than to turn and to take Nancy before 
help could come from the three points where troops were massed, 
—Argonne, Belfort, and Chalons. Ferron stood by his plan of 
defence, and was incensed at Boulanger quietly bringing up troops 
to the weak places. Boulanger, as he said himself, was all 
February sur U’wil, or on the lookout for inv asion; and from that 
time he never was handed a telegram from Chalons that he did 
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not think it was to announce to him the turning of Nancy and 
its occupation. He slept easy when the Schnabele affair was on, 
when he had time to sleep, because that town was secure. The 
steps he took to secure it were a good reason for Prince Bismarck 
to wish him out of the War Office. His care for the soldiers’ 
weal made the jobbers hate him, and his popularity turned all 
the politicians against him. But it most greatly damped the 
hopes of M. Jules Ferry, of whom M. Rouvier is a pawn. 

So, when Parliament went into recess, it was settled to “ dish ”’ 
Caffarel rapidly, smirch Boulanger in doing so, and cast a stigma 
on Wilson which would compel him to quit the Elysée, and the 
President with him. But there was a hanging back from the 
extension of this plan of campaign until the ‘Pretenders saw that 
Rouvier was manceuvring to bring Ferry into the Presidency by 
the votes of the Monarchists. If he was in for seven years, the 
Princes might withdraw for ever from the arena. This danger 
led to increased activity on their part, as shown in the publication 
of the Comte de Paris’ manifesto, and Prince Napoleon’s book in 
defence of his uncle — steps which had the effect of hasten- 
ing the disgrace of Caffarel and his back-handed attacks on 
Wilson and Grévy ; and as this decisive moment drew on, 
ministers rushed out of town, they fearing to share the responsi- 
bility. The blow was struck through the Police, who, of all 
other official organisms, are the one in which there is the most 
leaven of the old monarchy. They are skilled in fomenting 
sham conspiracies, and in promoting political intrigues, as was 
the diplomacy of Louis XIV., which got up the Popish and Rye 
House Plots, and kept England in a state of seething ferment. 
For such work, the police have always at their beck and call a 
ruck of shady dowrgeots adventurers, and the scum of the work- 
ing classes for whom the prisons are too small. Their wages are 
immunity from arrest if they make themselves useful, and are 
decile instruments. 

It is to be supposed that the police and prosecuting board 
dropped upon General D’Andlau to terrify Royalists who have 
gone into shady finance, and of whose transactions there was 
proof in the papers seized at his house. General the Comte 
D’Andlau was born within a year of the time when Charles X. 
visited his father’s house at Nancy. His aunt was that 
Countess de Polastron, who became the unwedded wife, and, 
oddly enough, the religious inspirer of Charles in exile up to 
the day of her death. That Countess D’Andlau, who formed one 
of the set of Marie Antoinette at the Trianon, was the absconding 
General’s grandmother, and his great- orandmother came from 
Lorraine to Versailles when the daughter of Stanislas Leczinski, 
hfe Duke of that province, became Queen of France. She, later, 
was named governess to the daughters of Louis XV. General 
D’Andlan might have been related closely by blood to Louis 
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XVIII, of whom he is line for line the exact image. He is a 
sceptical Royalist, who has been always on good terms with the 
governing regimés of his time, came into, when a young officer, 
a fortune of about £60,000, and a grandiose moated manor 
house, park, and chase. The Emperor gave him a post in his 
household, in virtue of which he was sent with a letter from that 
sovereign in 1859 to announce to the Empress Regent the 
victory of Solferino. Splendid largesses were given to the 
dispatch bearer. Comte D’Andlau lived high. He married a 
beautiful and rich New Orleans Creole some two-and-twenty 
years ago, and ran through her fortune. For years he has lived 
on his gains at the Jockey Club,—averaging about £1,400 a 
year,—and on his wits and influence as a Senator, general friend of 
the Rothschilds, and other potent personages, which he placed at 
the disposal of company promoters. | 

Care was taken to let M. D’Andlau escape to foreign parts. 
It was thought great fun to hear at the Caffarel trial the judge 
call the absconding accomplice of Mesdames Rattazzi and de 
Saint Sauveur. Another device for binding the Royalists over to 
silence was the very wide range given by the Chamber the other 
day to the searching power of the Committee of Inquiry. That 
Committee may look into affairs springing out of [Union 
Générale. Hence the confusion of the Right when Colfavrus’ 
motion was voted. 

So far, the great results of the Ferry-Rouvier plan of cam- 
paign have been increased popularity for Boulanger, the dis- 
crediting of the moderate Republicans, the dis-decoration of 
Caffarel, the sentence of General d’Andlau (by default) to five 
years of penal servitude, and the addition to the French lan- 
guage of a new word, Wilsonism, which is of the same family 
as Simony. The French meaning attached to the word is 
shown in a dual cartoon of the caricatural sort sold on the 
Boulevards. On one side there is a bedroom furnished in the 
rococo style. Amoretti shooting darts are on the top of the 
bed canopy, and hovering above mirrors there are some ladies 
dressed in the rouge patch and powder, the beribboned and 
beflowered bundled-up style of the French Court of the Dubarry 
time. A nymph gay as Thalia, and unclad as Venus, rising 
from the waves, has issued just from her garments, and kicked 
off a high-heeled slipper, which a gentleman, who may be 
Louis XV. himself, is stooping gallantly to kiss. Gallant Abbés 
are paying their court to gay creatures, who though obviously no 
better than they should be, are grandes dames. Above this 
cartoon is the explanatory letterpress, “Corruption in the 
eighteenth century.” The other side deals with “ Corruption 
in the nineteenth century,” 7.c., Wilsonism. We have a back 
view with the head in vanishing profile of a middle-aged man 
in a plaid tweed suit. He is just quitting a hag, in which one 
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recognises Madame Limousin, who has before her on a counter 

pile of correspondence relating to Government jobs. The 
Elysée turned into an army and general business agency and 
shop for the sale of decorations is in the distance, Grévy sitting 
at a desk filling decrees and brevets having a Wilsonian purport. 
There is philosophy in these caricatures. If Wilson is not as 
black as he is painted, there is a form of corruption at work in 
high places best expressed in the new word. It is less seductive 
than that of the eighteenth century, which knew how to hide 
the cloven foot of sensuality. So long as office holds out great 
spoils as a prize to politicians this corruption must goon. I don’t 
suppose that by taking thought any one can find a remedy. The 
cure probably will come from an angry and instructive movement 
below. Itis certain that Parliamentarism does not do with a highly 
concentrated machine, which can be visited as a mart for emolu- 
ments and honours. It is also certain that the people have 
divined danger for the Republic, which they want to keep, in this 
combination of a civil service as created by Napoleon, and 
English constitutionalism as practised at the Palais Bourbon 
and the Elysée by M. Grévy and his son-in-law. Nothing is less 
likely than a national recoil towards Royalty. The one “hopeful 
feature of present-day France is the great liberty every one 
enjoys. This is favourable to instinctive action ; ; and for the coming 
into play of the power behind evolution, Boulanger is certainly the 
man for whom vow populi calls as the instrument for helping on 
a change for the better. But it would be impossible to forecast 
whether a year hence he will be a prisoner in a fortress at the 
Elysée, or simply dégommé. 


EMILY CRAWFORD. 























R. SWINBURNE ON WALT WHITMAN. 


Philistia, be thou glad of me! Over Whitman have I cast 
out my shoe, might be a motto appropriate for Mr. Swinburne’s 
essay on Whitman (Fortnightly Review, August 1887). The 
tone of it seems to me very unbecoming , especially consider- 
ing the venerable poet’s years and known physical infirmi- 
ties. Mr. Swinburne writes to assure us that the testimonial in 
favour of Whitman’s poetical capacity, which he is supposed to 
have graciously tendered (as Arbiter Elegantiarum for two con- 
tinents, if not more ?) was really never intended to bear any such 
meaning. But, oddly enough, he pronounces judgment also on 
Whitman as a thinker, and blames the “ Whitmaniacs” (as he 
wittily calls those who have presumed to admire the American 
without explicit permission) for attributing thought to him, as 
well as poetry. Now I learn for the first time, and with 
surprise, that Mr. Swinburne claims jurisdiction for himself in 
this department also. I was not aware that the most ardent 
Swinburnian in its nonage had made such a claim for the 
master ; indeed, I should rather have been prepared to hear 
(I fancy we have already heard, and from headquarters) that 
philosophy is a subject which can interest no rational creature, 
since Mr. Swinburne knows nothing about it, and cares less, 
Yet, to assert ex cathedrdé that a person “gives no sign of 
thinking, ” implies that the assertor supposes himself a proficient 
in’ that particular exercise. Whitman, however, is more than 
thinker; he is seer. Of certain cadences Mr. Swinburne is 
unquestionably a good judge ; yet even in his own department 
of verbal music his taste is not catholic, and his intolerance 
enormous. Iam given to understand that he thinks the author 
of “The Bothie’’ no poet, nor Alfred de Musset, nor Lowell, 
nor the late James Thomson. But would even Mr. Swinburne 
deny that a man may be an unimpeachable verse-maker, and no 
poet, while writers of impassioned, or imaginative and rhythm- 
ical prose, like Bunyan, Jeremy Taylor, Ruskin, Jean Paul, 
Michelet, George Sand, Hawthorne, and the translators of our 
cherished, familiar Bible are. unquestionably poets of high 


order? Whitman has the poet’s heart and vision, while his - 


vehicle of expression is often, though not always, highly musical, 
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and appropriate to his vigorous and original idiosyncrasy. If a 
metrist, however skilful, cannot appreciate its excellence because 
it is not verse after an accustomed model, the defect is in his 
own ear. (To quote the worst passages out of a book and 
ignore the best, as this critic does in his rather indecent assaults 
on Byron and Whitman, is a well-known critical dodge, not over- 
creditable to the critic.) 

But a man may be honestly insensitive to certain kinds of 
music, whether of notes or words, while his sensibility is well 
cultivated in other directions. He may understand sapphics and 
alcaics, or intricate English and French metres, yet hear 
irresponsive the massive and stately rhythm of Psalms, Proverbs, 
or Job, rendered into our own language by the poets of our 
ancient version ; he may be indifferent to the harmonies of 
Bhagavad-Ghita, Icelandic Edda, Norse Rune ; feel no strange 
and subtle charm in the cadences of Thalaba, or the happy 
irregularites of Matthew Arnold—even as the enthusiast for 
Mozart or Rossini may be repelled by Wagner and Berlioz 
—as one who loves the peopled pinnacles, and carven snows 
of Milan may remain cold amid the awful sublimities of 
Denderah, or Karnak ; yet some of Hugo’s finest verbal effects 
are in the romances, and to many Landor’s prose appears more 
poetical than his verse. 

“Send but a song over sea to us,” requested Mr. Swinburne 
lately ; and now he informs us that the person thus adjured 
‘annot sing. Was it only his fun then? But because the whim 
takes me to smash up my old and favourite toy (Byron has been 
treated with equal disrespect by Mr. Swinburne, who had 
formerly written a warmly appreciative introduction to him), 
need I get so very angry with my companions if they refuse to 
stamp upon it too? 

Of Whitman’s rhythm I can here give only a few examples 

“Beat, beat, drums! Blow, bugles, blow ! 

Make no parley—stop for no expostulation ; 

Mind not the timid—mind not the weeper or prayer ! 

Mind not the old man beseeching the young man ! 

Let not the child’s voice be heard, nor the mother’s entreaties ; 

Make even the trestles to shake the dead, where they lie awaiting the hearses. 

So str s blow.” 
From the # Song of the Banner,” I would quote the first stanza 
—and afterwards this spoken by the Pennant : 


“Come up here, bard, bard, 
Come up here, soul, soul, 
Come up here, dear little child, 
To fly in the clouds and winds with me, and play with the measureless light.” 


Or take, 


**Come lovely and soothing Death, 
Undulate round the world, serenely arriving, arriving, 
In the day, in the night, to all, to each, 

Sooner or later, delicate Death ! ”’ 
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Or, 
‘* Down to the shores of the water, the path by the swamp in the dimness, 
To the solemn, shadowy cedars, and ghostly pines so still,” 
Again, 
“© how shall I soothe myself for the dead one there I loved, 
And how shall I deck my soul for the large sweet soul that has gone, 
And what shall my perfume be for the grave of him I love ?” 
‘“*O what shall I hang on the chamber walls ? 
And what shall the pictures be that I hang on the walls, 
To adorn the burial-place of him I love ?”’ 

But one might go on quoting for ever. 

Whitman is “neither a singer nor a maker,’’ it seems! he 
who made and sang the “Two Veterans,’ and “Camps of 
Green,’ and “QO Tanfaced Prairie Boy,’ and “A Letter from 
Camp,” and “A Sight in Camp,” and “City Dead-house!”’ 
Well, “the song is to the singer,” and to a few others also—we 
need only be sorry for those who cannot hear. 

Mr. Swinburne quotes one of Carlyle’s few verses with 
contempt. Now, Carlyle was not a lyrical, but a prose poet, 
like Hans Andersen, and others already named ; yet is there 
one lyric of his, “ Adieu,’ which dwells in our memory very 
near the supreme song of Burns, or Heine, “The Cry of the 
Children,” “The Land 0’ the Leal,” or an old ballad—things we 
value beyond all sounding brass or tinkling cymbal, beyond all 
the gauds and glitter of Gongora. The Precieuses Ridicules 
may be left, with the latest ‘“ Deliquescent,” to their momentary 
succés de curiositeé. 

But Mr. Swinburne poses as a stylist. Here, then, are two 
specimens of his style. (Whitman) “ has exactly as much claim 
to a place beside Dante as any Vermesch or Vermorel, or other 
verminous and murderous muck-worm of the Parisian Commune 
to a place beside Mazzini.”” Again: “In his treatment of topics, 
usually regarded as no less unfit for fuller exposition and literary 
illustration than those which have obtained notoriety for the 
would-be bastard of Balzac’’ (Mr. Swinburne’s euphonious peri- 
phrasis for Zola!) ‘“‘he has contrived to make the ‘ way of a man 
with a maid’” . . . “almost as loathsomely ludicrous, and 
almost as ludicrously loathsome—I speak merely of the sesthetic 
or literary aspect of his effusions—as the Swiftian or Zolaesque 
enthusiasm of bestiality ”’—his enemies may “ thank him for that 
word!’ Alliteration run mad, reiteration of inverted sentences, 
characteristic of Mr. Swinburne’s poetry and prose alike, can 
only commend themselves to the depraved tastes of a literary 
decadence, and are not really better style than the most grotesque 
and “barbaric yaup”’ in all Walt Whitman. Can the most fervent 
Swinburnian admire the exquisite taste of that epithet, ‘‘ Dio- 
genes Devilsdung’’—part of it .probably purloined from some 
perturbed disturber of public peace, and commonplace purveyor 
of common plaice, or other fish in Billingsgate—admire the rabid 
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abuse with which a Swinburne is wont to bespatter a Carlyle, 
the dead lion, whose relatives and admirers are yet living—to 
pity, or despise the offender? Can any proficiency in word- 
jingle and word-juggle excuse this, and many similar outrages 
from such a quarter upon inspired and venerated seers like 
Carlyle, Emerson, or Walt Whitman, singer of “ Drum Taps,” 
beloved in hospitals, on the field of battle, by the common people, 
and all who know him? Indeed, it is most impudently 
improper, and most improperly impudent! Reverence for his 
own superiors is a credential admittedly required of any person, 
himself claiming authority, or leadership among his fellows. 
We are told again that Whitman is no more a poet than he 
is “a triptych, an amphimacer, a rhomboid, a right-angled 
parallelogram,” or Mr. Swinburne’s shoe. Surely the capers here 
are somewhat elephantine, and the ordnance very heavy! But 
the most astounding feature of Mr. Swinburne’s essay is un- 
questionably his arraignment of Whitman: (1) for ‘‘ exuberant 
incontinence ”’—his own effusions having been described not 
unhappily as “a hemorrhage of words,” and (2) for “ unhealthy 
and obtrusive animalism, which is unnatural, and incompatible 
with the wholesome instincts of human passion ’’—or (as above) 
for “treatment of topics usually regarded,” etc. This makes one 
rub one’s eyes. 

Was, then, a certain volume called “ Poems and Ballads ” 
wrongfully attributed to Mr. Swinburne? He does not say he 
is sorry he wrote them. Rather, like a certain “ interesting 
penitent in Newgate’ (vide David Copperfield), he “hopes 
Mr. W will repent, and all of that sinful lot.’ I am not 
blaming him for his Sapphic poems, “The Noyades,”’ “ The 
Leper,” “ Hermaphroditus,” “Fragoletta,” or “Hymn to Venus.”’ 
But how can he have the face, if he wrote them, to throw a stone 
at Whitman? This seems an objectionable way of “ compounding 
for sins you are inclined to’”’—by “damning” them when they 
are committed by your neighbour—a “ new” (and singular) “ way 
to pay old debts !” 

Mr. Swinburne says, indeed, that in art “any subject may be 
treated successfully, if the poet, by instinct or training, knows 
exactly how to handle it ;”’ “the method of treatment, manner 
of touch, tone of expression is the first and last thing to be 
considered.” 





“If anything can justify the display of mere physical emotion in art or literature, 
it is either intense depth of feeling, expressed with inspired perfection of simplicity 
as by Sappho, or transcendent supremacy of actual and irresistible beauty in such 
revelation of naked nature as was possible to Titian.” 

Well, suppose all that to be true, which perhaps it may be; but 
then Byron fulfils the latter condition as no other poet (Haidee 
in the island, and the Harem scene), while Whitman fulfils the 
former in “‘ Calamus,” in “ Drum Taps,” and elsewhere. 
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There are things in Whitman of profoundest human feeling, 
and inspired perfection of simplicity. As a lover, indeed, he 
frankly accepts body and soul; rightly or wrongly he will 
embrace both. Nature made them one; it is hard for lover and 
poet of nature to distinguish. But his lovers are lovers, not 
lechers. Surely the mood of Fate was over-ironical when it 
compelled Mr. Swinburne, of all men, in his character of hostile 


critic, to emphasise by contrast the open air, broadly human, 


tenderly affectionate and pathetic, bracing and invigorating 
(however superfluously sensuous) literary tone of Whitman with 
the luxuriously enervating atmosphere of his own “ Poems and 
Ballads”?! I will throw no stones, for I, too, may live in a glass 
house. But why throw them at Whitman? Even “ fleshly ”’ 
literature may have its subordinate place. But is “deep 
feeling,’ forsooth, the phrase appropriate to corybantic peeans 
of lust and blood-madness, however fervent, that parody, for 
literary purposes, and prostitute to vile uses words consecrated to 
holy faith, doing violence without scruple to the deepest feelings 
of noble men and women, who should be dear to all, and safe 
from profanation? Where, at any rate, is the “inspired per- 
fection’ of simplicity ” in those serenadings? But should appeal 
be made to tone and touch and manner, some may be found to 
prefer the gambols unashamed and naked of “ children of Adam ” 
under their apple trees to closed doors, and cruel mysteries of 
sons of Belial, or votaries of Baphomet. 

Whitman is ultra-Pantheistic, honestly convinced that as- 
ceticism and convention have mischievously conspired in the 
name of righteousness to blaspheme and degrade the flesh, that 
creature of God, spouse and helpmate of the spirit. He 
systematically proclaims this without mincing or circumlocution, 
and does it sometimes coarsely. So he shocks decorum. He is 
also certain that the most fallen human being is his own brother 
or sister, akin to the Son of Man. So he will eat and drink, and 
suffer, ay, and revel with such, sure that there is a soul of good 
in things evil, and all good in human sympathy. This notion 
of the ultimate use and excellence of every detail and every 
experience he over-emphasises, mischievously for morals and 
art; since he serves it up crude, unresolved, unidealised into 
far results and world-harmonies. But he does make us feel the 
organic soundness of this universe, with all its lapses, and all 
its shadows, which, in an age of querulous weakness and atrophied 
vitality, is indeed very good. 

But is Saul also among the prophets? Or what elect and 
ruddy champion do we here find experimenting with the 
“weaver’s beam” of respectability, gashing former friends and 
old allies, effusively fraternising with Goliath of Gath? It is 
vain, moreover, for Mr. Swinburne and his school to try and 
divorce the ethical from the sesthetic element in literature; at 
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least, among a community of civilised persons, who have culti- 
vated a sense for the morally beautiful and ugly. Howsoever 
treated, the cruel lusts of moral mania and the human satyr 
must always be as repulsive to sane people as any other form of 
that “enthusiasm of bestiality,’ against which Mr. Swinburne is 
at present so very vehement. Finally, if his elegant utterances 
about “ Whitman’s Eve” and “ Whitman’s Venus”’ have any 
relevancy .at all, one can only assume them to signify some 
irrepressible outburst of aristocratic spleen at the sincerely 
democratic sympathies and teaching of an American man of the 
people, because his types are not feudal, and his lovers no wearers 
of soft raiment, dwelling in kings’ houses! But a_ poor 
prostitute, with the impurity of moral defilement in heart and 
soul, as of river ruin in clothes, mouth, and eyes, is as beautifal 
and holy to this true man as she was to that other humane and 
moving singer of the “ Bridge of Sighs.” ‘To him the common 
soldier, blood-besmirched and rent with wounds on the field of 
battle, is sacred, lovely, with face like the face of Christ, 
“dead, divine, and brother of all.” 
RODEN NOEL. 





Norr.—I am not insensible to the merit of some of Mr. Swinburne’s later verse—for 
instance, the “Songs before Sunrise,” in which the “enthusiasm of humanity’’ seemed 


to ring true, and the conclusions of modern materialism were translated into com- 
plicated and sonorous rhythm—nor to the genuine enjoyment with which he celebrates 
the sea, although I think the words seldom convey a sufficiently definite impression, 
the picture being usually blurred. All is sacrificed to sound, and the reiteration of 
a few conventional images, like “fire” and “flame.” But I have only spoken of 
Mr. Swinburne’s own utter unsoundness as a model in poetry or prose, because the 
uncritical arrogance and truculency of his attacks on great reputations I have long 
revered appeared to permit me a freedom of speech on the subject, which good taste 
might otherwise have forbidden. Some one said of Germany that it was “the land of 
many cants with a C, but only one Kant with a K.” So we may say that America is 
the land of bookmakers, mocking-birds, Stedmen, but only one Whitman. There is 
no occasion, however, to “break a butterfly upon a wheel.’ As for our later 
Dr. Donnes, they are well able to take care of themselves. They can change at will 
the Dr. Jekyll of euphuism for the Mr. Hyde of vituperation. It is a kind of cross 
between O'Donovan Rossa and Pircie Shafton. Now they are uttering “ precious 
sentences,” and now flinging wordy vitriol, mangling us with bombs of verbal dyna- 
mite—alternating mellifluous diction with what ‘“Helen’s Babies” call “fearful 
swears.” 
** Now his breakfast, now his verses 
Vomits up, and damns our souls.”’ 


I think it was Marryat’s Chucks, the boatswain, who used to commence his invectives 
with the politest and most delicate diction, and then as he proceeded launched out 
into the most blood-curdling denunciations of his enemies: “ Allow me just to hint 
to you, in the most delicate manner in the world, that you're a shilling-seeking, 
trencher-scraping, double-d d, etc., etc., son of a sea-cook |” 





R. N. 
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‘Here we lodged at J. Veasies house; a most mighty fatte 
woeman. She saith shee is a Cheshire woeman, neere related in 
bloode to the Breretons. Soe fatte shee is as shee is soe un- 
weeldy she can scarce stande or goe without crutches. This is 
reported one of the best innes of the North of Ireland, and in 
8d. and 6d. onely the knave tapster over reckoned us in drinke.” 

In this pleasant Dutch manner Master Egerton, also of 
Cheshire, travelling in Ireland in 1634-5, and carefully record- 
ing in crabbed handwriting his experiences and impressions, 
introduces his first glimpse of Irish society ; and as it does not 
appear that the quaint old manuscript containing his adventures 
was ever made public save in the extracts which were given in the 
now-rarely-met-with magazine, The Christian Examiner, pub- 
lished by William Curry, of Dublin, in the first quarter of the 
present century, it may prove interesting to follow the early 
tourist and his six attendants on their way to the south-east 
coast, and to look at this island through an Englishman’s glasses 
of two and a half centuries ago, premising that our traveller 
does not appear to have had a political mission, or any dealings 
with the Jury-packing Wentworth and his satellites, that he 
makes no allusion to the “‘Graces,”’ or to the Defective Titles Com- 
missions, and religiously abstains from political references or 
inferences, and that his only object appears to have been that of 
an amateur agricultural commissioner, and possibly the purchase, 
at anything ‘but Griffith’s valuation, of a fine property for a 
younger son, to which shadowy personage he more than once 
refers. 

As may be supposed, the first thing to strike our voyager was 
the extraordinary length of the Irish mile, the sixteen miles 
between Dundalk and Tredaugh (Drogheda) being lengthened 
into twenty-two; but apparently he considered the ride worth the 
trouble, so pleased was he with the town and its walled river, 
“soe as a shippe may come to their doores,” and “ commodiously 
situated for fish and fowle;’’ and as might be expected, Master 
Egerton was not long in Ireland before he was surprised to find 
many people “ popishly affected,” and some of them daring “ to 
take the boldness to go to mass openly.” In Drogheda the 
“divers faire neate ’’ well-built houses and well-furnished shops, 
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with the inhabitants more civilised and better apparelled, gave 
the traveller much pleasure, as did the “ little paire of organs ”’ 
in Primate Usher’s private chapel. The Lord Primate’s s palace, 
“a neate, handsome, and commodious house,” appeared to Master 
Egerton a “prettie place,” though it was ‘only of “ wood rough 
cast, and nott high;”’ but of the great church in which Usher 
. preacheth every Sabbath” the diarist records, that although 
the body was kept in good condition, ‘‘ the chauncell, as noe use 
is made of it, soe it is wholly neglected and in noe good repaire,” 
a state of things one would hardly have expected to find under 
the nose of the primate with all his ultra-Protestant zeal. 

Enumerating the chancel monuments, Master Egerton says 
apparently with no sense of having made an Irish Bull, 5 among 
these is one erected for the Ladye Salisburie nowe liveing att 
Chester.” 

To “the sign of the Boote’’ at Swords, where it is pleasant to 
know the stranger was “ well used,”’ the journey was made over 
“as daintie fine way as ever I ridd, and a most pleasant countrie : 
greatest part corne upon the verye sea coast, and very good and 
well reared corne ;”’ and at Swords ‘ faire large English kine’ 
were Selling at about £2, “these worth in England “double the 
price,’ and land was being sold at twenty years’ purchase, or let 
at 5s. or 6s. per acre, and meadowing for from £1 to £2, land 
nearer the metropolis fetching from £2 to £4 per acre. 

Dublin, Master Egerton found, “ without exception, the fairest, 
richest, and best built citie ” he had met with in his journey, 
“ except York and Newcastle ;” a city, in fact, far beyond Edin- 
burgh, only one street in Edinburgh, “ the create longe streete” 
surpassing those in the Irish metropolis. Unlike the Boyne, the 
Liffey was full of shelves and sands, “a very vile barred haven,” 
not passable by ships of over 400 tons, the harbour naked, plain, 
and with little protection from storms, most ships riding by the 
Ringsende, “a poor and bare shelter, and little defence against the 
storms, soe as the king’s shippe which lyes here to scowre the 
coastes” was constrained at times to make for the head of Howsed 
(Howth). Our traveller seems to have taken a great interest in 
the religious services wherever he went, and in Dublin he appears 
to have got almost a surfeit of sermons. St. Patrick’s he sets 
down as the best whited and kept of any church he had seen in 
Scotland or Ireland, the structure affording two parish churches 
under one roof, in either of which there was a sermon every 
Sabbath. Of Christ Church, he says that only the chancel was 
in use, “ where the Lord Deputie and the State frequent,” and at 
St. Warburgh’s, “a sort of Cathedral,” judicious Dr. Hoile was 
preaching at 10 Aa. and 3 P.M., “a most zealous preacher and 
general scholar in all manner of learning.” The Primate was 
preaching at 8 a.m. at St. Owens, the parish in which he was 
born, and Master Egerton almost excels the late Bishop Gregg 
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when he sums up his opinion of Dr. Usher’s capacity, finding him 
a most excellently able man, and most “abundantly holly and 
heavenly man ” he had ever heard, the sermon being powerful and 
convincing, and the preacher “ pregnant witted.” The i impression 
made in the pulpit was sustained at the dinner table, where the 
diarist found him tall, proper, comely, plain, familiar, courteous, 
of pregnant parts, with good intelligence, well read in antiqui- 
ties, ‘‘a most holly well affected bishop, a eood companion, and of 
good discourse.” The entertainment was good and plentiful, but 
nothing curious or excessive, the bishop’s habit being. to spend the 
whole ‘day, except meal times, in his study, which he had placed 
at a distance from the house to prevent distraction and diversion, 
a fact so well known, says Master Brereton, that “few come to 
him att any time of the daye, save att the ‘hours of relaxation, 
which is from 11 to 1, and soe about supper time, the rest of the 
daye from 5 in the morning until 6 in the evening is spent 
ordinariely in his studye.”’ In the closet were not a large number 
of books, but much used and employed volumes. “ He showed 
me his ‘ Articles of Religion’ printed 1563,” and with a 
generosity not common to bibliopoles, our diarist gave him an 
earlier copy, “ but I left mine with him, which was more ancient 
and orthodox than his.” The following Sabbath, at 10 a.m. and 
3 P.M. Master Egerton attended St. Warburgh’s to hear Dr. 
Hoile, “a most holly man, full of zeale and grace, and 
generall scholar, but not sufficiently furnished with wordes to 
express the fullness of matter which abounds in him, who is a 
mere cynick to the world, but doubtless a gratious man in the 
sight of God.” For the comfort and guidance of future tourists 
the diarist records “that you may with much ease and conveni- 
encye heare 4 sermons every Lord’s day, and as I was informed 
six sermons may be heard on one day.”’ 

Trinity College was then “in a good aire out of the citie, and 
neere the sea,’ the endowment being about £1,400 per annum, 
the Senior Fellowships being worth £9 per annum “ besides their 
diets,” the Junior Fellowships being worth, “besides their diets,” 
only. £3, the sixty “ Poore Scholars ” being worth “ onelie their 
diets.” The library “in which they glory made” was not large, 
well contrived, or well furnished with books. There had been 
much building i in Dublin, and the city was extending her bounds 
and limits very far. Every commodity, therefore, “had become 
very dear, horse hire being ls. 6d. per ‘day, but there was the 
comfort of having “an excellent, juditious, and painful smith,” 
and “divers commodities cried as in London.” 

In a street near the Courts of Justice there had died “ an 
Irish merchant, and as wee passed by we heard either his wife 
or sister roaring out, as though she were violently distracted, 


and this they saye is verye ordinarie with the Irish, and is their 
custom.” 
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Making his way southward, our diarist reached Hacketstown 
at. eleven o’clock at night, after passing ‘‘ thorow troublesome 
and dangerous wayes and woodes,” in which he would have 
wandered all night had he not found an Irish guide, who 
brought him to a little low, poor thatched castle, where he 
was lodged, the day’s journey being twenty-seven miles ; 
“but it is as long as thirty-seven.” The land about Hackets- 
town was let at from 2s. to 3s. 4d. an acre, good butter being 
made “as in England, and they say good cheese, but I tasted 
none.” Mr. Watson had recently erected “a daintie new 
church,” and allowed the minister, “Mr. Rooke’s wive’s 
brother,” £40 per annum and his house. 

From Hacketstown to Carnew the road lay through “ abundance 

of woodes ’’ of more than many thousands of acres, and in some of 
the parts ‘‘ the ground was soe thronged and pestered ”’ with wood 
which was fallen “as thereby the ground was made of noe use.” 
Much disafforesting had been in progress, the wood being required 
for “ pipe staves, * sold at £6 per 1,000, but a custom’s rate of 
£3 having been imposed, the valuable advantag es had been done 
away with, as the charge for hewing was 30s., besides the cost of 
conveyance to Enniscorthy, “ at which time is required the aide 
and endeavour of one hundred men to conduct and guide them in 
this narrow, crooked, and shallow river which runs through the 
wood.”’ Calling at Mr. Chamber’s castle at Carnew, “ to drink a 
cuppe of beere, the weather being extreme hotte,’ our traveller 
found very free and courteous entertainment, the host’s two married 
daughters, my Lord Brabazon’s lady, and Mr. Sanderford’s 
wife, being with their father. Near this point of Mr. QOdell’s 
park, seven miles in compass, “ wherein are both of fallow and 
red deere good store,” were ironworks where “the sowes of 
iron which are brought from Bristow are melted into iron bars,’ 
a business which must have been very profitable to Mr. Odell, for 
the diarist records that the “ sowes ”’ cost “‘ £5 a tunne, being laid 
downe at the doors,” and that in bars they were worth twenty 
pounds per ton. Charcoal would, of course, be very cheap, but 
doubtless the same causes which led to the discontinuance of 
smelting and casting in Sussex gradually made the trade at 
Carnew “unprofitable. 

The following day’s journey was through “my Lord of Balti- 
moare’s town ”’ “of Clarihaman, and Sir More an Kavanagh’ s woods, 
in which there were lurking “about sixteene stout rebells well 
appointed every one of them with his pistolls, skene, and darts, 
and also 4 long pieces.” Master Egerton, however, did not 
even see them, but he did notice that timber was being used and 
burned at such a rate that it “ soon will be much wanting in this 
kingdom, and is now very scarce at Dublin.” Sir Morgan was a 
very honest, fair-dealing man, and his lady a good woman, but, 
shades of Usher, “ both recusants,” a fact which did not prevent 
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our diarist enjoying the “good beere, sacke, and clarett whereof 
he was noe niggard.” Sir More an wanted £1 000 per annum and 
“a £1,000 rent” for twenty town lands of altogether about 
13,000 acres, or, in our diarist’s opinion, “not less than 20,000 
acres, much hereof mountaine, wood, and the-rest but poore 
land, all overgrown with ferron and brachon, and nott to bee im- 
proved but with great chardge and trouble.’ The high valuation 
of the estate appears to have been due to the fact that the owner 
considered it “a convenient seat for an iron work,” with sufficient 
water and charcoal. In one of these woods Master Egerton had 
a new experience, for he “ observed and tasted of the dew which 
fell uppon the oake leaves which glistened and shined and tasted 
like honey,” a fact which gave rise to a supposition, “ doubtless 
this kingdom is a most fruitful place for bees.” The mansion did 
not take the diarist’s fancy, and he describes it as a red, high, 
narrow, and inconvenient building, “ the staires leading uppe into 
the dineing roome and chambers being steepe like a steeple 
staire,’’ and “ seated in a most solitarie, melancholy place, woodes 
on two sides, and plaines on the other: these are moares and 
mountaines wherein they say there are wolves.”’ The place, too, 
Master Egerton adds, had been reputed “a theevish place, but 
Sir Morgan being demanded, said the 16 rebells beforenamed were 
most conversant about Ross and about the countie of Kilkennie.”’ 

On his way to “ Ennescottie”’ our diarist went over the river 
to survey the manor of “Ollart’’ in the parish and diocese of 
Ferns and Loughlin, which was to be sold with its belongings, “a 
court leet, a court baron, and one faire.’ The estate was mort- 
gaged by the owner, Mr. Darbye Cavennagh,—“ in Irish Dormannt 
MacDovillin, to “one Tur ner, an Apotheearye in Dublin, for 
£800,” and the adjoining land belonged to Sir James Carroll, 
whose new and stately house “ hath allmost sunke him by the 
charge of building him the same.” The neighbouring Slane was 
“ plentifully furnished with Salmon and Troutes,” and upon its 
banks many pleasant, convenient ‘“ seates for houses or townes ”’ 
might be found ont. 

The land, Master Egerton opined, would keep cattle and feed 
sheep and horses, of which he saw some; but the “most extreme 
violent drought ” had burned up all the country, and no grass 
was left, “soe you cannot looke uppon this but with muche 
disadvantage, yett itt seems to be a good sweet natured earthe, 
but itt hath been overtilled and much wronged by the Irish 
husbandrye.” The estate was given in at 1,000 acres, but it 
was by those who knew not “ how to guess at 71 ,000 acres,’ and 
our diarist estimated it to contain very much more, and to be 
capable of being made very rich by the use of the lime, which 
could be conveniently provided very cheap at 2d. per barrel. 

In this district there was a strange custom, based seemingly 
upon a co-operative arrangement between landlord and tenants, 
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the third part of the corn being given to the landlord; and from 
the statement made by our diarist’s host at Enniscorthy, a 
Mr. Plummer, “a Scotchman, his wife an HEnglishwoman,”’ it 
would appear that the practice was not confined to Wexford, but 
was followed in other parts of Ireland, “ for soe the Irish tenants 
sowe their landlord’s grounds, and allow them the third sheafe, 
and take two sheaves for their paines.” The landlord’s share, 
upon Sir James Carroll’s land, had sold for £120 the year before 
that of Master Egerton’s visit. Like the Irish landlord of a 
more recent date, it would appear that Sir James was in difficulties, 
and ready to part with house and lands, “a brave seate for a 
younger brother’’ the traveller writes, and records the fact that 
he made an unsuccessful offer. The host charged 1s. “ ordinarie ” 
for Master Egerton, and 6d. for the servants, and horses appear 
to have been as cheap as the board and lodging, for the tourist 
bought a little white mare for 44s., and it was agreed that if she 
were returned at the end of the journey only 3d. per day should 
be abated. A “grissel gelding” was hired for 82s. 6d., the 
agreement being that if returned within thirty days the money 
had to be returned, 1s. per day being charged for the loan. From 
this point the two horses hired at Dublin were returned, 12s. 
having been paid for their hire. 

» The diarist and his servants crossed the river at Enniscorthy 
on horseback, and at Carrick Ferry the people affirmed that they 
never felt such extreme scorching hot weather in Ireland. At 
Carrick the distressed landlords again put in an appearance, 
several being anxious to let or sell, the land lying “ verye con- 
venient for a Cheshire man,” a remark not very easy to under- 
stand. A little further on another landlord, Mr. William Synode, 
is immortalised as “aman that needes money,’ and one tenant, 
Mr. Hardey, an Englishman, had a lease at £16 per annum, the 
farm containing between 200 and 300 acres, sufficient for 20 or 30 
milch kine, “ and to yield sufficient corne for a small famieley.” 
The place, however, was overrun by rabbits, “soe as they pester 
the ground,”’ and there was more fish and fowl provided than 
would suffice “a good famieley.”” On three sides the farm was 
compassed by a lough a mile or two broad, with “ mudde a halfe 
a yd, or a yde”’ deep, which made it “a place of much security to 
such cattle and goodes as were kept there none having been lost 
(stolen ?) since the Hardeys took possession.” 

As might be expected from the surroundings, the feeding for 
fowls was the best Master Egerton ever saw, “the grasse which 
comes from the mudde is good for them,” and a grove of oaks 
formed a “ most strong shelter to the fowle that feed or frequent 
under it.”’ 

It is interesting, in the present position of the Irish land 
question, to note that for thirteen years’ interest in the lease of 
the farm of between 200 and 300 acres at a rental of £16, 
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Mr. Hardey asked £55, and for a lease of eighty years in rever- 
sion the landlord asked £100, “‘ of the unreasonableness of which 
demand being convinced, hee sent next day a messenger, who 
desired to know what I would give,” says the diarist, and adds, 
“TY would offer nothing, but Mr. Mainewaring offered £20 for a 
lease for 80 years. He replied that £40 would not bee accepted ; 
uppon this wee breake off.”’ 

Of Washiford (Wexford) Master Egerton records, “ that 
the brave harbour capacious of many 1,000 saile ’? was much 
prejudiced and “damnified ” by a barred haven and narrow bank 
of sand. Trade was decaying, and the town was very poor by 
reason of the herring fishing failing. In the old time, so the 
gossips stated to the visitor, five or six men in a ten-ton boat 
used to take to the value of from £20 to £40 in a night. The 
herrings, however, had forsaken the coast; the town, consequently, 
was impoverished, and “their keyes goe to ruine.”” Every great 
merchant’s house “ seated on the Nore”’ once had “either a key, 
or a part mterest in a key, or a private way to the key. Their 
haven was then furnished with 500 saile of shippes, and small 
hig for fishing,”’ and, adds the diarist mournfully, “it is now 
naked.” ) 

The assizes were on, the judges being Sir George Sherley, the 
Lord Chief Justice, and Sir John Fillpott, the latter being de- 
scribed as “a little black temperate man.’ Four justices of the 
peace were sitting on the bench with Fillpott, one being Master 
Egerton’s cousin, Mainwaring, “a most courteous, civile gentle- 
man, who came from the bench and saluted mee in the hall, and 
accompanied mee to the taverne, and bestowed wine uppon mee.” 
Mr. Wainwaring stated that three rebels had been condemned, 
and advised our traveller to go by Ballyhack, and by way of the 
passage, rather than by Ross, about which latter place there were 
six or eight rebels “furnished with some pieces, pistolls, darts, 
and skenes, and some of them most desperate spiritts, and soe 
cruele, that the inhabitants of the countrie dare scarce travell 
that way.’ These men had all been proclaimed, and on the 
principle of Mrs. Glasses’ recipe for cooking a hare, they were to 
be “ hanged, drawne, and quartered, soe soon as they are appre- 
hended.”’ 

Master Egerton saw one of the three unfortunates who had that 
day been sentenced to a similar fate, and as he was taken along 
the streets to the castle “the woemen, and some other following, 
making lamentation, sometimes so violent as though they were 
distracted, sometimes as itt were a kind of tune-singing. One of 
these (‘twas said) was his wyfe.”’ 

To Wexford the assizes brought numbers of the county people, 
and Master Egerton appears to-have been greatly struck by their 
“‘ better habitts,” “ Irish garments I mean,” he adds parenthetic- 
ally, the dress being superior to any he had previously seen in 
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Ireland. Some of the gentlewomen were “cloathed in good 
handsome gownes, petticoats, and hatts, who wore Irish ruggs 
which have handsome comely large fringes which goe about their 
neckes and serve instead of bands.” Entering somewhat into 
detail, our diarist adds that the rngg fringe was joined to a 
garment “ which comes round about them, and reacheth to the 
very ground.” At any rate, it was home manufacture, no bad 
recommendation ; and it appears to have been picturesque as well, 
for Master Egerton adds, “ this is a handsome comely vestment, 
much more comeily as they are used than the rugg short cloakes 
used by the women uppon festivall dayes in Abbeveile, Bullen, 
and the nearer parts of Picardie in France.” Of the Wexford 
women most were “ barenecked and cleane skinned,’ and wore a 
crucifix tied in a black necklace, and, adds Master Egerton, “itt 
semes they are nott ashamed of their religion, nor desire to 
conceale themselves,” a remark which needs no explanation when 
the penal laws are remembered. The Mayor, with the Sheriff, our 
diarist observed, attended the judges to the church door, and left 
them there and went to Mass, which it appears was “ tolerated 
and publiquely resorted unto in 2 or 3 houses,” there being 
very few Protestants in the place, a fact which ‘so appeared by 
the slender congregation at church where the judges were.” The 
judges used our traveller “respectively,” whatever that may imply, 
and the mayor, Mr. Mark Chevey, a'well-bred gentleman with an 
estate in the county, and who had been member of Parliament for 
the county, invited him to dinner, and also to supper with the 
judges. ‘“ He is an Irishman,” says Master Brereton, “ and his 
wytfe Irish, in a strange habit, with a threadbare short coate with 
sleeves, made like my green coate of stuffe, reaching to her 
middle,” 

Unfortunately, it is recorded also that ‘ shee knew not how to 
carve, looke, entertaine, or demeasne herself,’ and there was at the 
table a kind of beer, which the diarist dared not taste, “ called 
charter beere, mighty thick, muddie stuffe,’”’ and the meat 
. nothing well cooqued nor ordered.’ Possibly the “charter 
beere ” was the discovery of an unappreciated forerunner of the 
Guinness family, a genius born before his time. Over the 
“ muddie stufte ” there was discourse about the local rebels, the 
captain of whom was named Simon Prendergrasse, three carriers 
and two other “travailers’’ having been robbed in the vicinity a 
few days before, as also was a traveller in his lodging by three of 
the rebels, well : appointed, and who uttered a terrible threat that 
if they could take the Lord of Kildare, “ who passed thorow them 
nakedly attended,” he should pray their pardon. At supper a 
letter was read addressed to a gentleman staying in the town, 
informing him that they had been to his house to take his life, as 
he had “ “prosequuted against them,” and adding that they had 
taken from him to the value of £200. 
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After this enlivening conversation, the judge said that ifall the 
justices of the peace did not wait upon him to Ross to guard him he 
would fine them deeply,and the junior judge told of a ne verye wise 
demean ” on the part of the mayor of Ross, who, being informed 
that three rebels lay asleep near the town, and being required to 
send out ten or twelve men to apprehend them, said he would 
provide for the safety of the town, “‘commanded the gates to be 
shutt, the drumme to be beate, and warneing pieces to be 
discharged, whereby they awaked, and so tooke notice thereof and 
escaped.” 

Leaving Wexford, our diarist thankfully records that the Lord 
provided a good guide for him and his attendants, and directed 
them to a better course than that of going over the passage, which 
was so troubled and rough that my Lord of Kildare was in great 
danger, ‘and himselfe and servaunts constrained to cutt the saile 
ropes and jack-lines.” ‘Taking their lodging at Tinterden, a 
dissolved abbey occupied by Sir Adam Cotoliffe, Master Egerton 

was very kindly and courteously entertained. The mansion Was a 
very fair, long stately one, “of great receipt,” and Sir Adam is 
immortalised as keeping a good house, and his lady as being “a 
dainty, compleate, well- bred woeman: ‘she is Sir Rob. Rich his 
daughter.” A rainy day brings forth the remark, “ Here they 
say no raine has fallen this 2 moneths, all extreme drie.”’ 

‘A ride of eight hours brought the diarist to Ballyhack, a poor 
little village by the broadest passage said to be im Ireland, and a 
most rough passage when the wind is anything high, The un- 
fortunate “ my Lord of Kildare” was in trouble again, for his 
boat was “in-danger to be runne under water, by carrying toe 
much saile, and running fowl uppon the passage boate.”’ 

At this point of the river Master Egerton saw one of His 
Sacred Majesty’s ships lying at anchor to guard the fleet ready 
to go to Bristol fair, a fleet of about fifty, “the warship bearing 
the singular name of the Ninth Whe lye, Sir Beverley Newcombe 
being in command. ‘The Irish here, it is recorded, had a very 
presumptuous proverb and speech, saying they must have a wind 
to Bristol fair, “yea, though the faire Dee begun, and the wind 
still averse, yett still doe they retaine their confident presumption 
of a wind.” The boarding and landing were better than at Port 
Patrick, but less and worse boats ; horses were not used, and the 
charge ‘for the ferry of over a mile was 2s. for a four-oared boat. 
On the Munster side there was good lodging, and our traveller 
passed over the estate of a eentleman who had just died of a 
gangrene, of which some ter rible details are given: “ he was butt 
a young man of £1,000 per annum, and married an old woman, 
a crabbed piece of ‘flesh, who cheated him with a £1,000 shee 
brought him, for which he was-arrested within 3 days ‘after his 
marriage.” 

At Waterford Master Egerton baited at the King’s Head, kept 
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by Mr. Wardes, “a good house, a very compleate gentlemanlike 
host.”” The quay was not only the best quay the diarist had seen 
in Ireland, but as good as he had seen in England, or observed 
in all his travels. Several forts and castles commanded the river, 
and in one of them Lord Esmond’s company lay, and fifty good 
expert soldiers under the command of Sir George Flowre, “ an 
auntient knight,’ were in the fort outside the gate towards 
Carrick. Master Egerton counted seven churches, and adds there 
had been many more. Apparently, however, the seven were more 
than sufficient, for it is entered that none of them were in good 
repair, a fact ‘not difficult to understand when the context is 
arrived at: “ most of the inhabitants Irish, nott above 40 English, 
and nott one of these Irish goes to church.” 

The town was trading much with England, France, and Spain, 
a fact attributed to the goodness of the haven ; but the diarist 
was much shocked to see women “in a most impudent manner 
treadeing cloathes with their feete ; these were naked to the 
middle allimost, for soe high were their cloathes tucked uppe 
about them.” The women of better rank and quality were wear- 
ing long high-laced caps turned up round about, “ mightye 
high ;”’ and so pleased was Master Egerton with the effect of this 
French headdress, that he gave William Dale money to buy one, 
evidently being anxious to try how a Cheshire lass would look 
in it. 

At Carrick, nine good large miles away, but “verye faire 
waye, verye readie to ‘find, ” our travellers stayed at the sign of 
The Three Cups, Mr. Crummer’ s, where there was “a good neate 
woeman,” and being unwell, Master Egerton, who had been in 
the hands of a “inditious apothecarye ” at Waterford, wanted 
good accommodation. Lord Ormond’s house, “ built att twice,” 
appears to have been all worth seeing in Carrick, for the town is 
described as a very poor place, and the houses many quite 
“ruinated” and others much decayed; the walls, however, with which 
the town was walled about were as strong “and that to walk 
uppon”’ as at Chester. The church was in poor repair, as, it seems, 
were all the churches in Ireland, act which, our traveller 
unfairly asserts, “ argues their general disaffection unto religion,” 
meaning, of course, “the Protestant religion. Their disaffection 
unto drink also might have been insisted upon, for it is recorded, 
“here in this towne is the poorest taverne | ever saw, a little low 
thatched Irish house, not to be compared unto Jane Kelsalls ot 
the green at Handsforth.”’ 

Fearing lest “the country disease,” whatever that might be, 
should so far prevail upon him as ‘to disable him to endure, 
Master Egerton hurried away back to Waterford, and he records 
that within a few days he was quite recovered. At Tebrachen, 
near Waterford, “my Lord of Ormond’s” uncle had a farm, for 
which he paid arent of £120, and £100 fine for twenty years’ 
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lease, there being nearly 1,400 acres of good land, and a great 
marsh land lying near the river, in common and not enclosed, 
‘“‘commodiously watered and enriched by this navigable great 
river which runnes all along this ground a mile or two.” This 
marsh land would have been worth more than the rent of the 
whole had it been divided and enclosed, our diarist says, and 
remarks that it would be only a small charge to make ditches. 
Apparently, however, my Lord of Ormond’s uncle was either an 
easy-going gentleman of Conservative tendencies, and averse to 
improvements, or he was afraid of his landlord coming down 
upon him, and increasing his rent if he laid out anything upon 
the farm. To this land came sufficient of “fowle” in winter, 
and at a narrow point of the river “ salmon, flooks (a Lancashire 
and Cheshire name for plaice), and other fish sufficient’ could 
be taken. Another strange custom appears to have obtained 
near Waterford, for Master Egerton records that there was an 
Englishman tenant keeping a dairy and renting thirty kine from 
the landlord, paying 30s. per annum each, “and half of the 
calves, all of which are to be reared.” The milk was so good 
that they churned in the evening the morning’s milk. Though 
our traveller saw “abundance of cheses,’’ they did not sell any, 
and the butter was sold at only 4d. per lb. In the locality, as 
elsewhere, some tenants had no longer estate than from year to 
year, and they paid no rent in money, “onely plow the ground 
and allow the landlord a 3d part,’ and, adds the diarist, “ this is 
soe sloathfully and improvidently ordered, as the ground is much 
impaired and yealds much less than if well husbanded.”’ 

Resting at the King’s Head at Waterford, Master Egerton, 
with the fear of the deep before his eyes, had preparations made 
of barley water, cordials, and perfumes, to take to sea to preserve 
him from fainting, for, like many other brave men, he was “ never 
well at sea,” and he spent an afternoon with the judicious apothe- 
cary referred to before, Mr. Jarvis Billiard, who, it would appear, 
had learned his business in Antwerp, and who showed him 
the best Mercator he had ever seen. 

Going down to the passage the next day, he found it so thronged 
that he could not have convenient lodgings, and had to put up 
with a hard bed, and to do without curtains, fire, or casements in 
a corner room, lodging at the Bell, “ 6¢. ordinary,” a resting- 
place described as a most unquiet house. The wind was favour- 
able if they could have got out to sea, but it was too strong for 
them to venture upon the navigation of the river, but early upon 
St. James’s Day they on board the Vinth Whelp discharged a 
piece of ordinance to summon our friend and his companions to 
embark, and Master Egerton had to depart without having taken 
breakfast, an accident he did his best to remedy by purchasing 
“half a mutton, cost 3s., and eggs 7 a pennie, and 3 pul- 
letts at 3d. a piece,” but, alas! he “wanted a stomache to make 
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use of anie save some eggs and pulletts.” The Ninth Whelp was 
entered in the King’s Books as 215 tons burden, and she carried 
sixteen pieces of ordnance, “two brass sakers, six demi-culverin 
Drakes, and four iron demi-canon Drakes,” with this kind of 
ordnance His Majesty “being much affected ;”’ and the diarist 
gives us a list of the officers, including one temperate, well- 
governed, and well-affected man, who had lost an arm, and the 
boatswain,. “corruptly called Boscon.” The crew were mostly 
civilised and well-governed men, and divers of them, Master 
Egerton observed, “attentive and diligent at praier.’ 

Our friend’s experience of the king’s ship was that she was 
dainty and steady so long as she carried sail, and a swift sailer, 
able to give the advantage of a topsail to most of the accompany- 
ing fleet, “for whom we made manye stayes and yett could nott 
keepe behind them.” Suiting her course as a convoy to the ships 
she “ waited upon to waft from Waterford to Bristoll faire, and 
to guard them from the Turks, of whom there was a feare, and a 
rumour that they were verye busie upon the coast of France,”’ the 
Ninth Whelp had matches made ready and prepared, and looked 
for them about Lundy, but, doubtless to the disgust of the old 

sea dogs, Sir Beverley Newcomen and his crew saw none. Owi ing 
to the captain’s care to see all the sails before him, the vessel 
“‘tottered and rolled intollerably,” and made Master Egerton 
“vomitt extremely,” Alderman Jones of Dublin and the Dean of 
Christ Church being comfortably located in the cabin, and, so 
far as we know, free from sea-sickness. The captain was in the 
master’s cabin, and our diarist had to put up with the cabin in 
the gun-room, but he could not endure being under hatches 
except about four hours, when he could not rest,for the ship tossed so 
as though it had been tempestuous, “ yett it was verye calme faire 
and moonshine night, but sometimes the waves flashed into the 
shippe at the loupe holes at sterne, soe as I could not endure in 
bed longer than one watch.” 

Arising at 2 A.M. and going to the hatches, Master Egerton saw 
Lundy like a huge rock in the sea, but though it was the pirates 
haven, he could not discover any, and after what, despite his sick- 
ness, he describes as a quick, pleasant, and dainty passage of 
twenty-six hours from the uttermost point of Ireland, he was 
landed from the Ninth Whelp at Minehead in Somerset, and, 
going on his way, we see him no more. 


JAMES BOWKER. 
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Ir is of no importance to any one, why on that particular evening 
I did not go down Bond Street to my club, as I had done many 
hundreds of times before; w hy, instead of. betaking myself like 
a sensible man to my dinner, T plunged into Brook Street, and 
went mooning westward through the drizzle. Perhaps I was 
tired of dining, having dined so often before, only to dine again. 
Or perhaps I had taken afternoon tea and been snubbed, or 
wanted something out of the common to happen, or really had 
no reason at all for the freak. It is of no importance. The only 
point is that I did go westward, and something happened to me ; 
as formerly to Columbus. 

It had an unpleasant beginning near Grosvenor Square. A 
little short of that place a hansom dashed up to the pavement, 
and drawing up sharply beside me splashed me so freely that I 
stopped short with a mild exclamation. The words were still in 
the air when two people jumped out of the cab, under a lamp as 
it chanced; and, while I stood glowering upon them, proceeded 
to pay the driver. The one was a tall irl, dressed in mourning ; 
the other a child of twelve or thirteen, wearing the short, full 
skirts of that age, a purple cloak lig chtly edged with fur, and a 
big, purple hat partly covered by a white veil. Still standing, as 
much from indignation as to wipe the mud from my cheek, I 
heard what followed. 

“ Kitty!” exclaimed the child, as the elder girl held up the 
fare, “do not pay him ; let him wait for us.’ 

Kitty shook her head. “W hy, dear ?” she answered, gently ; 
“we shall have no trouble in finding another.”’ 

“ But you will stay so long,” her “sister—I concluded they were 
sisters—pleaded, “and it is cold.” 

“ Indeed, I will not stay long,’ was the elder’s reply. “ I will 
stay a very, very little time, darling. = 

Now, said I to myself, that girl is in trouble; and as they 
moved towards the square I, too, walked on, so that when they 
reached the corner, and stopped ‘abruptly, I nearly ran against 
them. They were standing arm-in-arm, looking towards the 
inner pavement, which runs round the oarden. Without intend- 
ing to listen I heard, as I tacked round them—their umbrella 
acting as a sounding board—a few more words. 
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“ Look, Kitty !”’ the younger was saying, “ there she is again! 

* Poor ‘thing !’? replied the elder girl. 

And that—that was all I heard. But the voice was the voice 
of an angel—in trouble. And the pathos and sorrow that rang 
in the two words set my curiosity vibrating more briskly than all 
their previous talk, or even their air of good breeding—out of 
place in the streets after nightfall—had been able to do. 

“There she is again,” I said to myself. Up to this time I had 
learned, involuntarily, what I had. Now I took the first step 
towards meddling in a strange business by crossing the roadway 
to the garden instead of keeping along the outer ° pavement. [ 
would see who was there again. And "I did. I came upon her 
at once, a short, middle-aged woman, plainly dressed so far as 
I could see, and apparently of the lower class. She was standing 
still, her back to the garden railings, her eyes strained—or did I 
judge of that by her attitude ?—in an intent looking towards the 
houses opposite her. There was nothing odd about her except 
this air of watching, and perhaps her position; nor anything to 
connect her with the two girls now lost in the gloom, but pro- 
bably not far off. She did not move or avert her eyes as I 
brushed close before her, but only drew a quick sigh as of 
impatience at the obstacle, which for a moment intervened 
between her and her object. 

Naturally 1 examined the house at which she was looking. It 
was the second from the corner, a large house with a brightly 
lit porch, and heavy double doors. The rooms on the eround 
floor and the floor above were partly visible. Upstairs the 
curtains had been drawn, but not closely. In the dining-room 
below they had not been drawn, nor the blinds pulled to the 
bottom, so that I could see what was passing within. 

But the scene was commonplace enough. ‘Two servants, an 
old man and a young one, were putting the finishing touches to 
a well-appointed dinner table ; ; walking round it and daintily 
moving this thing and that, as all who ‘create, though it be but 
a table effect, love to do. There were good pictures on the walls, 
there was plate on the sideboard, and shaded lamps cast a warm 
glow upon glass and flowers. But in all this there was nothing 
which might not be seen in a thousand houses ; nothing which 
should have caused a person, unconnected with this one, to linger 
outside from curiosity. 

Yet stay. While I looked the men paused at their work. The 
elder seemed to be speaking to the other with animation, as if 
he were arguing with him or scolding him. More than once he 
raised his hands energetically, while the figure of the young man 
betrayed some shame I thought, and more “obstinacy. Still there 
was nothing marvellous in ‘this, a servant’s dispute, and I was 
moving away, pishing and pshawing, when I saw a few yards 
from me, in the same attitude and gazing in the same direction 
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as the middle-aged woman, my former friends—the two girls of 
the cab. It was wonderful how my curiosity was set a-thrilling 
again. I vowed that there was something interesting afoot 
known to them, and suspected by me, but cavéare to the stray 
passers-by. And not caring whether they saw me or not, or 
what they thought of me, I crossed over to the pavement to read 
the number of the house. 

I was making a note of it, when one leaf of the doors was 
thrown open violently. 

“Out you go, my lad!” cried a voice. 

And out accordingly, and down the steps, forcibly impelled as 
it seemed to me from behind, came the young man-servant, he 
whom I had seen in the dining-room. He held, in a helpless 
kind of way, as if they had been thrust upon him, an overcoat 
and a hat, and his face wore as foolish an expression of dis- 
comfiture as I ever saw. 

“ Come, none of that, Mr. Bund!’’ he cried, in weakly remon- 
strance, as he poised himself on the lowest step. “I do not see 
why I should go right away. I will not be turned out, sir.”’ 

“ Yes, you will, James,” replied the butler, giving him a gentle 
push which landed him staggering on the pavement. “ You will go 
or you will wait at table, which you were engaged to do, my lad.” 

“Not on them!” exclaimed the young man, with a burst of 
excitement. ‘ Why, you do not know the minute when one of 
them might turn round and ——”’ 

“ Hold your tongue!” broke in the other, imperiously, “ or 
you will get.into worse trouble than this ; you mark my words.”’ 

“ You give me a month’s wages,”’ said the ‘ejected one. 

He seemed to be a weak young mau, nd easily cowed. 

“ Not I!” 

“Then let me get my things.” 

“ Your things! you can come and get them to-morrow,” was 
the contemptuous answer. “ You do not go down into the 
kitchen to chatter to-night, which is what you would be at. You 
are a mean cur, James, that is what you are!” 

“T would not talk of curs in that house, if I were you!” 
retorted James, spitefully. ‘‘ People who live in——” 

He did not finish. His taunt, which seemed to me harmless 
enough, seemed quite otherwise to the butler. The latter spran 
down the steps, swelling like a turkey-cock, and would certainly 
have fallen upon the offender, had not the young man, with a 
faint cry of alarm, fled along the pavement, and disappeared in 
the darkness. 

“What is the matter, butler?” I asked, as that worthy re- 
mounted the steps. 

He eyed me sharply. “Oh, enly a servant that would be 
master !’’ he answered. ‘Pretty short-handed he has left me 
too, hang him!” 
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“With a party on your hands?’’ I said, sympathetically. 

‘“‘ Party of four,” he answered shortly, his hand on the door; 
and he again looked me over, in doubt, I think, whether he should 
add “sir,” or not. J was wearing an old overcoat above my 
evening clothes, and instead of an opera hat had carelessly put 
on, the evening being damp, a low-crowned black hat. I inter- 
preted his glance, and suddenly saw, as I fancied, a way in which 
I might gratify my curiosity. 

“Look here!” I said, preparing to make a bold plunge for it, 
“T can wait at table, and I am a respectable man. I will give 
you a hand for the evening, if you like.” 

He whistled softly, looking much astonished. ‘“ Could not do 
it,” he said, shaking his head. “There is plate about, and I do 
not know you from Adam.” 

“Tam just off a job,” I urged, more eager now, and pleased 
to find my invention serve me so well. “ey go out evenings. 
Iam not badly off, but I would rather take half-a-crown and my 
supper, and perhaps extend my connection, than waste time. 
Look here, I have a gold watch—legacy from an old master. 
Suppose I hand it over to you as security for the forks. Terms, 
half-a-crown, and my supper.’ 

“You can wait ?” 

“Rather!” I said presumptuously. 

He wavered, poising my watch, an old-fashioned time-keeper, 
which had been my father’s, in his hand. “1 am loath to let 
a stranger into the house,” he said, “ but there is nothing Sir 
Eldred hates so much as a bad service. [ am half inclined to try 
you, young man. [like your looks.”’ 

I could have said much on that, but refrained. “ All I want 
is a job,” I answered modestly. 

“Then in you come,” he said, making up his mind. “ It is just 
striking eight, and Sir Eldred is an impatient man at the best of 
times. Slip your coat and hat under this bench. And look 
slippery yourself, for there goes the master’s bell. I will take the 
meats and wines, and do you take the sauces and vegetables. 
The girl brings everything to the door. You understand, 
do you?” 

I said “ Yes,”” and did as I was bidden. But the prospect 
before me seemed more dubious now. My fingers had suddenly 
become thumbs, a very odd thing. And even my cheeks fell to 
burning, when almost immediately four gentlemen filed into the 
room, and sat down at the round table. Two minutes had not 
elapsed, however, before I was myself again; following my leader 
with cayenne pepper and lemon as to the manner born, and dis- 
playing, I flatter myself, a fair amount of readiness and aplomb. 

And so incongruous a party, for a West-End dining-room, 
were those four at the table, that I felt my curiosity was justified. 
I had no difficulty in picking out Sir Eldred. He alone looked 
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at me with passing surprise. He was a man of refined type, 
with aquiline nose, blue eyes, and a long fair beard; fastidious, 
whimsical, and a bit of an epicure, if appearances went for 
anything. Facing him, wearing a kind of undress uniform jacket, 
sat a man whom he addressed as “ Skipper,’”’ a short, sturdy 
sailor with a tanned face and goatee beard, and the separate use 
of an oath, which was new to me. 

The third at table, sitting at Sir Eldred’s right, was a pale, 
sickly youth, who from the moment of entering the room never 
ceased to fidget, I might almost say, to shiver and shake. If he 
touched a glass it rattled against its fellows. If I handed a dish 
to him, he knocked it with his elbow; and his fingers so persist- 
ently dropped his knife and fork, that I am sure the only food 
that reached his lips was the bread he continually crumbled. 
He wore the regulation dinner dress, but his air was not that 
of a gentleman, although he came into the room on his host’s 
arm, and Sir Eldred showed him much attention, even clapping 
him on the shoulder as he sat down, and saying kindly, “ Come, 
cheer up, my boy. We are all here again, you see.” 

“ Ay, cheer up, lad,’’ cried the skipper, bluntly, as he spread 
his napkin with elaborate ease. “Care killed a cat!” 

“Oh, don’t, don’t !’’ cried the youth, staggering to his feet, as 
though a pin had run into him. “ How can you! You—you id 
Trembling he cast a vicious glance, half hate, half fear at the 
sailor, and paused. 

“Skipper! skipper!” said Sir Eldred, reproachfally, laying 
his hand on the young man’s arm, and drawing him down again; 
“be a bit more careful.” 

“By the Lassie Kowen!”’ replied the sailor, “ but I forgot.”’ 
And he showed:a certain amount of real concern, though for the 
life of me I could not see what harm he had done. : 

“Come, we are all here,’ repeated the host, with an air of 
satisfaction. ‘“ Where” (to the butler) “is the claret, Bund? 
Bring it round, and let us drink our toast and be thankful.” 

A sort of grace, this, I thought. With some ceremony the 
butler, bidding me by a glance to stand back, brought from the 
sideboard a salver, bearing a Venetian glass carafe of claret, and 
four glasses. One of these he filled and gave to his master, who 
waited with it in his hands until all were served. Then, saying, 
with a ghost of a smile, “To our next meeting, gentlemen,” 
Sir Eldred raised it to his lips and drank it dry. The sailor 
followed suit, tossing off the wine with a kind of braggadocio, 
and smacking his lips afterwards with such gusto that I could 
scarcely think the liquor merely claret. The fourth at table, 
whom I have not described—a stout melancholy man of pasty 
complexion, with a big bald head and thick lips; he wore evening 
dress, but I saw the breadth of his thumb, and set him down for 
a master-saddler—took his glassful without looking up or saying 
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a word. But even in him, as he set down the glass, I detected a 
curl of the lip that betokened relief. There remained only the 
young man at the host’s right hand. 

Sir Eldred, beginning his soup, cast an anxious glance at him. 
“ Peter thinks,” he said lightly, “that he drinks best who drinks 
last. Come, pass the Rubicon! I mean,” for it was evident 
the youth did not understand him, “drink it off, and no heel- 
taps, my boy.” 

Thus adjured, the young fellow raised the glass to his lips with 
an unsteady hand, and with a queer shrinking look in his face that 
was as unintelligible to me as the rest of the scene did as he 
was ordered; not the least strange item being the interest which 
I could see that the other three secretly took in this simple 
action. 

“That is well done. We shall make a toper of you yet!” 
cried the host, slapping the table cheerily—over-cheerily perhaps. 
“Seven from forty-two leaves thirty-five. Skipper, you want 
something with more body in it. Bund, quick with the sherry. 
Fredricsson, you liked the soup last night. What of this? 
Now, Peter, to dinner! Care killed a ”’ he stopped with 
his mouth wide open, an expression of wrathful surprise on 
his face; and the skipper, who had had his glass of sherry, 
roared, “Ho! ho! ho! If the pilot do not know the shoals it is 
small blame to the sailor-man, Sir Eldred. That is good sea-law, 
by the Lassie Kowen.” 

“T hate a sea-lawyer,”’ retorted the baronet, testily. 

“So do I,” was the hearty answer. After which the con- 
versation, though always jerky, a fitful merriment alternating 
with a thoughtful pause, grew more general. The man of leather, 
who kept his appetite in spite of depression, gave gloomy praise 
to the cook. The youthful Peter hazarded a few tremulous 
remarks. And from these I gathered that this was not the first 
nor was it meant to be the last occasion of the quartette dining 
together. 

I stealthily rubbed my eyes, yet still they were all there, the 
fastidious baronet, the tradesman, the cockney clerk, the merchant 
mate. There, notwithstanding my rubbing, they still sat, hob- 
nobbing together in this house in Grosvenor Square, and feig ning, 
for some inscrutable reason, to be of the same rank in life; to be 
one and all bred to the napkin. Was it some new Abbey of 
Thelema? I asked myself. Some extravagant off-shoot of 
Toynbee Hall? Some whim of a rich Socialist? Or was the 
baronet mad? or the youth some near relation, yet a monomaniac 
who had to be honoured? Or had I really strayed into the land 
where cream tarts are dashed with pepper? I wondered, and 
remembering what the young footman had let fall, grew suspicious. 
It pleased me to hear the occasional rattle of a carriage passing 
through the square, and the heavy tread of a policeman outside. 
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It was in the baronet my curiosity centred. And, taking every 
opportunity of watching him, I was presently rewarded. I was 
handing some jelly to his opposite neighbour, when I saw him 
pause with his fork half-way to his lips, and listen. I listened 
too, and was conscious of a stir in the hall—of a noise as of some 
one or something shuffling to and fro, with every now and then 
a shorter throb of sound. Listening intently I forgot what I was 
about, and though the skipper had helped himself I continued to 
hold the dish before him, until his harsh voice roused me with a 
start. 

“Guess I'll not take whole cargo this voyage,” he said. 
“You've dropped anchor too near in shore, young man.” 

I drew back in confusion, but escaped notice, as Sir Eldred 
rose hastily. 

“Tam afraid,’ he exclaimed, looking round in anger for the 
butler, who had slipped towards the door. “I am afraid 
How is it, Bund, that my orders have been neglected ?” 

Bund not answering, the sailor seemed at once to understand. 

“Oh! by the Lassie Kowen! this is too bad,” he cried, 
violently. “Not that I mind for myself, not I. But our mate 
here ” and glancing at the gloomy epicure, he left his sen- 
tence unfinished. 








“Go and see, Bund,” ordered Sir Eldred, wrathfully. “Goand — 


see, sir.” 

The butler had been standing near the door, with his hand 
upon it. Now he slid quickly out, and at once the noise ceased. 
While he was absent I noticed that the stout man desisted from 
eating, and sat with his eyes fixed upon the door and a look of 
dull alarm in them. 

“Well?” said Sir Eldred, when Bund came back. “ Well?” 

“She went out by the area door, sir,” the butler said in a low 
tone, “and came in by the front. I can assure you, sir, it will 
not occur again. I have ” and he added something, the 
meaning of which I could not catch. 

With that the incident ended, but it seemed to have destroyed 
such good fellowship as had existed. The bald tradesman left 
his jelly on his plate, and looked as if he was going to be ill, 
Sir Eldred’s face wore a frown. The skipper tossed off two 
glasses of sherry, one on the top of the other. Only the white- 
faced clerk, fumbling with his bread, had betrayed no particular 
emotion, being too much taken up with his troubles, whatever 
they were, to perceive that anything strange was going forward, 
or to sympathise with the feelings of his companions. “ What- 
ever was the matter outside, or whoever was the intruder,” I 
thought. “They are a nervous lot. One is as bad as another. 
And then, who in heaven’s name are they? Conspirators, mad- 
men, actors, or practical jokers ?”’ 

By this time dinner was over. The wine was being put on the. 
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table, and I was dreading the order to withdraw—for curiosity 
raised to the pitch which mine had reached is an intolerable 
thing—when, following the skipper’s eye, 1 saw a tear—an 
unmistakable tear, big, leaden, and unconventional—rolling down 
the fat face of the man known as Friedricsson. The skipper saw 
it too, as I have hinted. 

“Come,” cried he bluntly, “don’t give way, brother. We are 
all in the same boat.”’ 

The stout man seemed by a melancholy shake of the head to 
demur. 

“You do not think so? Come, how do you foot it up?”’ asked 
the sailor briskly, affecting interest, as I thought, to draw the 
other into an argument. 

“They have neither wife nor child,” he began. ‘ You have 
only a wife.” 

“You have no call to ‘only’ her,”’ interrupted the merchant- 
mate, sharply. “She is a woman in a hundred; ay, in a 
thousand! God bless her!”’’ and he drank her health defiantly. 

“Well, you have no children,” the other meekly answered, 
“and I have seven. Perhaps that seems a small thing to you, 
and to make no difference.” 

But the skipper, nodding gravely, confessed that there was 
something in the distinction. And on the instant a ray of light 
pierced my mind. I divined who was the plainly-dressed woman 
I had seen watching the house. Clearly the woman in a hundred. 
The skipper’s wife. And the two girls then—who were they? 
Sir Eldred had no wife or child. No; but at mention of those 
relations, a flush and a momentary parting of the lips, as in a 
smile arrested by some gloomy thought before it took shape, had 
been visible to one observing him. No, he had no wife or child ; 
but that he had one who might some day be his wife I felt sure ; 
as sure of it as she was then waiting and watching outside, 
sharing for some unknown reason the ill-lit wind-swept pavement 
a the other woman, and doing wifely service before her 

ime. 

No wonder that I marvelled as I set on the olives. What— 
what on earth did it all mean? The glimpse of light I had 
gained only made the darkness more visible. But there, my 
chance was gone. The butler was giving me the sign to retire. 
The wine was already beginning to pass round the table. And 
though my eyes dwelt on the baronet to the last, that last had 
come, in another moment the door would have been closed behind 
me, when a sound, clear and prolonged, broke the momentary 
stillness of the square. There was nothing in the sound—to me, 
though I have heard it in lonely farmhouses and found it eerie 
enough, and though I know that it is a sound of awe to super- 
stitious folk. It alone would not have stayed my hand upon 
the door; but the effect it produced did. The baronet swore, 
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disturbed, as it seemed to me, for others, rather than for himself. 
Friedricsson started nervously in his seat, and looked behind 
him. The sailor muttered something, and fidgeted oddly with 
his collar. Again the sound rose and fell dismally, and this time 
two of the four drank off a glass of wine as by a single impulse. 
The skipper was not one of these. He looked flushed, and was 
straining as if he had something in his wind-pipe. The clerk’s 
face I could not see, his back being towards me, But he 
seemed little moved, even when a third time the long, dreary 
howl of a dog near at hand rose on the night air; and Sir 
Eldred, with a fiercer oath, sprang from his seat. 

‘Bund, where the fiend is that brute?’ he cried, roughly. 
“Tt is not Flora? Then send out and have it stopped. Have 
it stopped! Do you hear, you fool? Don’t stand there 
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gaping.’ And he flung his napkin on the table wrathfully. 


I turned hurriedly to the butler, who was by my side, to learn 
why he did not go. He go? His whole soul was crying to be 
gone to feet that would not carry him away. His face froze me. 
His fat cheeks were quivering with over-mastering terror, and his 
eyes looking past me—past Sir Eldred too—were the eyes of a 
man looking upon death. I turned with a quick shudder to con- 
front the worst. 

Ha! The skipper was clawing at his throat in an ugly 
fashion. His face had grown purple, and his hair become 
disarranged in a wonderfully brief time. He was beginning, too, 
to utter strange hoarse noises. A fit! I said to myself; and 
with a malediction on the butler’s cowardice ([ am not par- 
ticularly brave, but there are some things, such as loosening a 
neckcloth, which one does owe to one’s fellow-creatures) I sprang 
forward and undid the poor fellow’s collar ; and then tried to get 
him to lie down, not knowing whether that were right or not, 
but thinking, as he was inclined to be violent, that so he would 
do himself least harm. 

“A doctor! ’ I cried, trying to restrain him, for he was 
pulling the cloth from the table. “Quick, fetch a doctor!” I 
daresay that I spoke almost as imperiously as had Sir Eldred 
himself, for the truth was, I was disgusted with them one and all. 
The butler had escaped. I heard him fling open the outer door, 
and rush down the steps. And I hoped that he was gone for a 
doctor. But of the others only Sir Eldred, and he but per- 
functorily, as I thought, and with a daintiness that could never 
have been less in place, gave me any assistance. The clerk had 
flang himself face downwards on a sofa, and was visibly shaking 
from head to foot. The bald tradesman had retreated to the 
other end of the room, and was looking at us in silence over the 
back of an arm-chair, behind which he had intrenched himself. 
No help would come from them, although the poor sailor was 
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now in evil case, foaming at the mouth, and working his jaws. 
Remembering or fancying that sometimes the tongue is injured 
in these fits, I snatched a spoon from the floor and tried to 
insert the handle between his teeth, so as to prevent them 
closing ; but before I could effect this, Sir Eldred clutched my 
arm and knocked the spoon from my grasp. 

“ Are you mad?” I cried, enraged by his interference. 

“ Are you mad, man?” he answered, scarcely able to speak for 
excitement, and still holding my wrist while the perspiration ran 
down his face. ‘ Are you mad, ora fool, or tired of your life? 
Hold him down! That is enough, if you can do it. Bund has 
gone for the doctor. By Heaven, you are a foolhardy fellow, but 
a brave one!”’ 

“The doctor will come, I daresay,’ I answered, not under- 
standing him one whit. “But I do not fancy he will put our 
friend’s tongue in if once he bites it off.”’ 

I meant to be rude. It is not easy to hold down a man in a 
fit, and be civil to the lookers-on in kid gloves. But somehow 
Sir Eldred missed the rebuke. ‘ Be more cautious, man,” he 
said, chidingly. “If I had thonght this would happen, I 
would have left the poor fellow to himself. And Higginson? 
He said he would come at any hour, night or day! And why the 
deuce does he not come? But here he Hallo!” 

I glanced up ; not at the wretched cowards—they were beneath 
regard—but at the new-comer. It was not the doctor. But it 
was the next best thing; it was the woman I had seen in the 
square—the skipper’s wife. And I never felt more thankful to 
see any one. She would know something about these attacks, 
and what ought to be done. When I heard her ery “Jack!” 
and rush towards him with arms outstretched to clasp him and, 
wife-like, save him from himself, the action seemed to me the 
most natural in the world. I did not dream of interfering, or 
standing in her way. Nay, I doubted my eyes when Sir Eldred 
arose from his knees with a sharp cry, and, seizing the woman by 
both wrists, bore her back by main force. « Are. you mad?” I 
heard him say, using the same words he had used to me, as he 
struggled with her. “You can do no good, my poor soul ; be 
calm. The doctor is coming!” 

She did not speak, but she wrestled with him, bringing down 
in another minute the table-cloth with all the service pell-mell 
upon me and the floor. And then she fell into hysterics. 

I snatched a hasty glance at her, and saw Sir Eldred trying to 
soothe her in a clumsy fashion. Then I had as muchas | could 
do to hold my patient. I jerked out of his way a broken 
decanter, but he dashed his head so violently.from side to side, 
amid the débris of knives and shattered glass, that he threatened 
each minute to do himself an injury, or ‘do me one. He was a 
stout, heavy man. I could not by myself move him to a safer 
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place ; and though the noise was appalling, and the whole house 
must have been alarmed minutes ago, no one came to my help. 
I was breathless and giddy. The poor fellow was growing more 
and more violent as my grasp upon him relaxed; and I felt that 
in another moment he must take his chance, when , just at the 
crisis of his paroxysm, a small gloved hand slid into the little 
space under my eyes, and deftly removed a broken plate, which 
I had been making frantic but vain efforts to push away with my 
foot. Away went ‘its jagged edges out of sight, and away the same 
dexterous hand swept half-a-dozen other ugly things. Then this 
dea ex machina, by a few gentle touches, stilled the poor man. 

“ Good, indeed ! a thousand thanks!” I cried eagerly, raising 
my eyes to the face of the girl in mourning. “ He is not,” I 
added, seeing how white the face was, “a pleasant sight, but he 
is better. I think I can manage him now. 

As I spoke I looked from her to the others, having leisure now 
to think of them. At the same instant Sir Eldred glanced up 
from his charge. Our eyes did not meet ; but I saw his, as they 
rested on the girl beside me, suddenly dilate. His lips moved. 
He dropped his burden as if ‘she had been lead ; and springing 
forward laid his hands upon the girl’s shoulders—to pull her 
away as it seemed. But so panic- -stricken was he that he had 
not strength to do it ; and only rocked her to and fro, saying 
hoarsely, “ Helen! Helen! Come; youare killing me. Think 
what might 43 

“Happen?” and turning upon him, while his lips still 
faltered, a look that should have given courage to a lamb—a 
look full of pure exaltation that glorified the pallor of her face— 
she added, “ And what then? I should but share your fate: for 
better, for worse !”’ 

That did give him strength. “Oh!” he said, ragefully, and 
dragged her away. I heard her utter « faint cry of protest, and 
then she fainted in his arms, almost at the moment when a stout 
clean-shaven man came briskly in. 

“Dear! dear! dear!” he exclaimed, looking nervously round 
at the strange scene—the senseless girl, the sobbing woman, the 
baronet on his knees beside the sofa, the two pale-faced cravens 
at the further end. “ Dear! dear! dear! We must get rid of 
these people. We can do nothing with these people here. It is 
a pity I was out. And what is it,eh? What is it?” 

“Well, it might be the black death!” I replied, testily. He 
had not asked the question as seeking intelli, but mechanic- 
ally, as if it were a form to be gone through. " People could not 
be much more afraid of the poor fellow.” 

“ But,” he answered, kneeling down suddenly, and laying his 
hand on the skipper’s forehead so as to raise the eyelids, “ this 





is not hydrophobia! this is only a fit! and not the first he has — 


had either. Sir Eldred! Mr. Friedricsson! Where are you? 
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There is no cause for alarm. Our friend is only in a fit. It is 
not hydrophobia ! ”’ 

“Who said it was?” I replied, groping about for the truth, 
and yet at once understanding a part of it, and shuddering. We 
were alone now with the sailor. 

“The servant. Still it was an excusable error under the 
circumstances,” replied the doctor, cheerily. “ But I always 
thought Sir Eldred’s quixotic plan a mistaken one. Though 
M. Pasteur considered all danger over, yet during the six weeks 
of probation there is always a risk. There! He is coming 
round. He will do well now. I must go and see the ladies.” 

I detained him a moment. Of course he took me for a 
guest. ‘ Were they bitten at the same time?” I asked. 

“All four on the same day. By different animals though. 
One by a cat,” he replied, genially. “ Sir Eldred by a fox-hound 
puppy, just off the walk. They entered M. Pasteur’s establish- 
ment also on the same day, were inoculated the same day, 
and discharged the same day. Singular thing, was it not? So 
Sir Eldred—kind-hearted man, but whimsical—said, ‘ They 
should: see it out together, and fare the same. Ha! ha! 
Coming, Sir Eldred! The young lady is upstairs, is she ? ” 

He hurried away, and Bund coming in, I caught the butler’s 
eye, as he lifted it for a moment from a sorrowful contemplation 
of the wreck on the floor. 

‘You have made your fortune, young man,’ he said, as un- 
asked he put my watch into my hand. “I liked your looks from 
the first. Sir Eldred is asking to see you. And you are to call 
a cab.” 

I did so ; and getting into it drove to my club to supper. 


STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 
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A NEW THEORY. 


THERE is a theory abroad nowadays, which, though utterly 
improbable on the face of it, is apparently gaining ground every 
day, namely, that happiness is equally distributed amongst 
individuals, and that, although we may be disposed to imagine 
that the lives of some persons are extremely wretched, while 
those of others are most enjoyable, this is really not the case; but 
that, taking all the circumstances together, one person is as 
happy as another, and the poor have far more enjoyment, and the 
rich far more sadness, than we give them credit for. 

A great deal has been said and written to show that wealth is 
not happiness, and that cheerfulness and contentment may go 
hand in hand with poverty. Old Robert Burton, in his “ Anatomy 
of Melancholy,” draws such a sorry picture of the moneyed man 
as would almost dispose us to pray that we might never belong 
to that class ; while Charles Lamb makes out that the beggar 
is “the only free man in the universe,” and with felicitous 
plausibility shows him to be possessed of so many and great 
advantages, that we feel inclined to join the fraternity forthwith. 
Another writer, too (whose name I have forgotten), draws quite 
a captivating picture of the pauper :— 

“Poverty runs strongly to mirth. A man is never so full of jokes as when he is 
reduced to one shirt and two potatoes ; while wealth is taciturn and fretful. Stock- 
brokers would as soon indulge in a hearty laugh as they would lend money on a 
second mortgage. Those who have wealth are too often saddled with law suits and 


dyspepsia. The poor cannot indulge in woodcocks, but they have a style of appetite 


that converts a number three quality mackerel into a salmon; and that does quite as 
well,” 


The author of a recent novel (“ Demos ’’) hits upon the same 
theory, and thus delivers himself :— 


“The life of the very poorest is a struggle to support their bodies; the rich, 
relieved of that one anxiety, are overwhelmed with such a mass of artificial troubles 
that their few moments of genuine repose do not exceed those vouchsafed to their 
antipodes. You would urge the sufferings of the criminal class under punishment. 
I balance against it the misery of the rich under the scourge of their own excesses. 
It is a mistake due to mere thoughtlessness or ignorance to imagine the labouring or 
even the destitute population as ceaselessly groaning beneath the burden of their 
existence. Go along the poorest street in the East End of London, and you will hear 
as much laughter, witness as much gaiety, as in any thoroughfare of the West. . . . 
A being of superior intelligence, regarding humanity with an eye of perfect under- 


standing, would discover that life was enjoyed every bit as much in the slum as in 
the palace.” 
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Such testimony as this, however, affords no scientific explana- 
tion of the many paradoxes the theory involves. It simply 
carries to their legitimate conclusion the many worn-out truisms 
concerning wealth and poverty which our grandmothers still 
Impress upon us, and which still pass for original philosophy in 
country pulpits. Whoever undertakes to prove that the tramp, 
who lives in rags and dirt and dies in the workhouse, has no less 
happy an existence than the influential nobleman who looks out 
from his drawing-room upon half a mile of lawn, has certainly 
a very onerous task, one in which the odds are supremely against 
him, and in which he will not be much assisted by the sympathy 
of common-sense people. 

Nor am I about to undertake this task. Whenever it is 
scientifically attempted, however, the proof must depend largely 
—if not entirely—on the elaboration of a principle which is 
embodied in numerous proverbs, saws, and maxims in our lan- 
guage :—“ Extremes produce extremes;’’ “ Extremes meet ; 
‘The hour before dawn is always the darkest ;”’ “ After a storm 
comes a calm ;”’ “ March, if it comes in like a lion, will go out 
like a lamb ; ” & Soon hot, soon cold ;” “‘ The longest way Tound 
is the shortest way home ; ;’’—are proverbial expressions of a 
principle which seems to run all through nature, and which may 
possibly be yet found to embody some general law of compensa- 
tion in the physical world. 

But we have similar proverbs pointing to the same principle in 
human nature itself, and indicating that there also extremes meet, 
and so compensate each other. Let us string them together a 
little ornamentally, like beads on a necklace, “thus :—Childhood 
and old age are extremes, but they meet each other, and in many 
essentials are the same; therefore we say, “ An old man is twice 
a child.”’ Are you conceited, haughty, proud | ? you will soon be 
brought low; ‘“ Pride goes before a fall.” Does any man spring 
suddenly into fame or notoriety ? he will probably be forgotten 
in a few months ; let him remember the saying, “ Up like 2 
rocket, down like the stick.”” Are you dow nhearted or distressed, 
in misfortune or trouble, with all things against you? it is a 
sign that prosperity and happiness are coming to you; “ Things 
at the worst begin to mend,” or, as another proverb has it, 
“When the bricks were doubled, Moses came.” A man who has 
been very wicked is capable, if he turn from the error of his 
ways, of excelling those who have always been good; “The 
greater the sinner, the greater the saint.””> Is a man desperately 
in love? he will soon revert to a state of frigid indifference ; 
“The hottest love is the soonest cooled,” Soon hot, soon 
cold.” Are you collecting vast stores of wealth, and hoarding it 
up? the disbursement will be all the more sudden and revenge- 
ful; “ After a gatherer comes a scatterer.” If a man is over 
anxious to accomplish some business to perfection, and calls in 
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the help and advice of every one, the matter will probably be a 
failure,—better he had done it by himself; “Too many cooks 
spoil the broth.” Does he hurry with eagerness and impatience ? 
he will succeed no better than the slowest ; “ More haste, less 
speed ;”’ he should “ make haste slowly ;”’ the fable of the hare 
and the tortoise is well known. Does he watch with anxious 
expectancy for some event? it will not come ; “ A watched pot 
never boils.’”? Is he, on the other hand, full of patience? all 
things will come to him ; Tout vient a point a qui sait attendre. 
Is a man a stranger in a crowded city ? he will feel very lonely ; 
for “A crowd is not company.” Is he by himself? without a 
soul near him? he may feel the reverse of solitary; “ Never 
less alone than when alone” has long been a theme for poets. 
But I might moralise in this strain the length of a summer’s 
day, and the writings of Solomon are full of these apparent 
paradoxes, which are really nothing more than exemplifications 
of this theory of extremes. 

Now a proverb is a peculiar thing; nay, it is a great and 
wonderful thing. It is the codified expression of the accumulated 
experience of ages; it is the creed of common-sense in miniature; 
it is the safety-valve for the poor man’s philosophy. A proverb 
does not point to a personal characteristic or to a single event ; 
it embodies a principle rooted deep in human nature ; it speaks 
the beliefs and feelings of a nation, and thus of mankind at 
large. There is no limit in time or space to the range of the 
truth contained in a proverb. 

This being the case, we may expect to find numerous isolated 
facts throughout nature to illustrate the truth of any one proverb; 
and when we have several proverbs all pointing to the same truth, 
we may well conclude that the facts in nature to corroborate that 
truth are practically innumerable. I shall just refer to a few of 
these facts in the Physical world, and then to some concrete 
instances in the Moral world, culled chiefly from the pages of 
history, all illustrative of the principle that “extremes meet.” 

The atmosphere, in latitudes like England, presents no extremes; 
it is never very clear, never very foul. In countries like Egypt, 
however, the atmosphere is exceedingly clear, and travellers never 
weary of praising the brilliancy of its midnight sky. Nowhere, 
also, does the air become at times so impure and heavily charged 
as in such countries, and the blinding sand-storms that occur 
constitute a heavy penalty for the blessing of superior rare- 
faction. 

There is a curious fact connected with the vibration of a tuning- 
fork; if placed against the lips when vibrating at a medium rate 
of about five hundred per second, it will cause no pain; but if 
vibrating much more slowly, or much more quickly, at two 
hundred or at eight hundred per second, it will hurt the lips. 

Another remarkable instance of extremes meeting is found in 
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the case of lead. It is a scientific fact that you may dip your 
hand into a cauldron of lead molten red-hot, without being burned, 
the moisture of the hand acting as a shield between your skin 
and the flesh; the lead, however, must be extremely hot. So, 
likewise, you may lick a red-hot poker without being injured. 
Another similar fact is, that to touch with the naked hand a 
piece of metal frozen at a temperature far below zero, will 
produce the same effect as to handle a red-hot iron; both will 
burn severely. Smoke is produced by fire; it is also produced by 
ice, as Arctic travellers well know. Sleepiness is caused by heat, 
and also by cold. 

Candles, when lighted, almost go out, and then blaze up 
brightly. Seeds, when sown, almost die, and then spring up and 
fructify. The same is true in the moral world. Bunyan makes 
the Slough of Despond precede success; and death itself is 
preceded by a lightness in which men rise altogether above 
themselves,—to which fact Shakespeare more than once alludes. 

Sudden dearth and sudden abundance both bring on dangerous 
illnesses. Of this we have striking examples in the case of 
Livingstone, Kane, and other explorers. 

The hottest and driest regions of the world are within the 
tropics. Within the tropics also are the wettest regions. On 
the equator itself there is a zone (called by sailors the Doldrums) 
of perpetual rain. 

Let us pursue the same line of thought a little way in the 
domain of Human Nature and see what facts are at hand. 

Great comedians are subject to attacks of melancholy, which 
are often incurable. “ What shall I do to be rid of my melan- 
choly ?” said a man to a physician one day. “Go and see 
A——, the comedian,” replied the doctor. “Sir,” said the man, 
“Tam A ts 

Immortal books, discoveries, inventions, buildings, all die of 
neglect, and are almost killed by hostile criticism, before they 
are accepted and worthily recognised. This fact is obvious to 
every one. 


“When once,” said Mr. Preece, lecturing at the Royal Institution (February 1878),— 
“when once a new thing is shown to be true, a host of detractors delight in proving 
that it is not new. The inventor has to pass through the ordeal of abuse. He is 
shown to be a plagiarist, or a purloiner, or something worse. Others are instanced 
as having done the same thing years ago, though perhaps their own existence, apart 
from their ideas, has never before been heard of.” 

The very high and the very low meet each other in a singular 
variety of ways. A king is plural,—“It pleases ws’ to do so 
and so; he does not condescend to use the singular. But neither 
does a beggar,—“ Give us a copper, sir!” says the latter. The 
lowest classes have very lax notions of the importance of the 
marriage tie. In our largest towns many of them live in a state 
of nature. So do some of the highest and most cultured 


persons, and they do so on principle. 
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Some people are interrupted while reading or writing if they 
hear a person talking. They are not put ont, however, if they 
hear a large room-full of persons conversing. 

London and the deserts of Arabia are two opposite extremes; 
but in many respects they meet. “A great city is a great 
solitude;’’ “A crowd is not company,” says Bacon. There are 
wandering Arabs in the desert, and there are street arabs in 
London; and these latter are not arabs in name merely, but in 
many respects lead lives similar to those of the Levant. 

The fear that something will happen to us, sometimes makes 
us go and do that very thing. The fear of death has caused 
persons to commit suicide. ‘The tenderest love has produced the 
same results as the bitterest hate. The fondest mothers have 
been known to cut their infants’ throats, for no assignable reason 
except on this theory of extremes. In the same way, very joyful 
and very awful news produce the same effect on weak-minded 
women ; it makes them delirious or hysterical. The very dread 
of falling from a height makes some people wish to precipitate 
themselves forthwith. 

Quite consistent with all this is the fact, that wit and pathos 
spring from the same source, and are closely allied. Hood and 
Goldsmith were the authors of the most laughable as well as of 
the most pathetic poems in the language. “The author of the 
‘Comic Annuals’ can scarcely be conceived of as writing such a 
poem as the ‘ Bridge of Sighs.’ Yet it is true that humour is 
generally united with sadness.’ The gate of laughter is very 
close to the fountain of tears. 

If we cherish anything too warmly, we pay for our affection 
by total loss. This fact is well known, and has given rise to 
many proverbs. “Those whom the gods love die young” is a 
saying as old as the Greeks; and Moore’s lines :— 

“T never loved a tree or flower, 
But ‘twas the first to fade away. 
I never nursed a dear gazelle, 
To glad me with its soft black eye, 
But when it came to know me well, 
And love me, it was sure to die,” 
are equally well known. The remedy is, not to live or cherish 
anything too dearly. The Arabs have a curious mode of effecting 
this. They pretend to hate what they most love, and will not 
allow any one to praise it. They keep their favourite children in 
a state of shocking nastiness, in order to preserve them from 
eulogy and envy, and the “evil eye,”’ as they call it. 

Lastly, let us take a few concrete examples from History, to 
illustrate this theory of the proximity of extremes. 

To be the greatest of all men,—to have one’s name known and 
one’s works read in every civilised country, is to be in danger of 
losing one’s identity altogether. The question of the individuality 
of Homer has long been hotly contested; and now it is actually 
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believed by some persons that the author of Shakespeare’s plays 
was not Shakespeare at all, but Lord Bacon, or somebody 
else. 

The most famous and illustrious of men have to suffer such 
aspersion and indignities as probably make their lives no happier 
than that of the man who lives unseen, unknown, and unlamented 
dies. In 1832 the people turned savagely on the victor of 
Waterloo, the hero of a hundred fights, the vanquisher of 
Napoleon, the saviour of England, and there was ‘a fierce 
and dangerous assault by the London mob upon the Duke of 
Wellington himself” (Rev. J. F. Bright’s “ History of England,” 
Vol. IIL., p. 1433). In 1782 Henry Grattan, having won inde- 
pendence for his country, was the darling and hero of Ireland, 
and the Irish Parliament voted him £100,000. In 1818 he was 
nearly being thrown into the Liffey by the infuriated people. 
“ After passing Carlisle bridge,” says Mr. Madden, in his 
“ Memoir of Grattan,’ “a base and execrable gang assailed him 
with ferocity, and, strange to say, he was nearly stoned to death 
in his native city.” The Duke of Marlborough, after winning 
Blenheim and Ramillies, had to go into voluntary banishment. 
Clive, after founding our Indian Empire, was censured by Parlia- 
ment, and committed suicide. Warren Hastings’ trial lasted 
seven years. But the most conspicuous example of extremes in 
reputation is that of Lord Byron. 


“At twenty-four,’ says Macaulay, in his “ Essay,’ “he found himself on the 
highest pinnacle of literary fame, with Scott, Wordsworth, Southey, and a crowd of 
other distinguished writers beneath his feet. There is scarcely an instance in history 
of so sudden a rise to so dizzy an eminence. . . . The gaze of a hundred drawing-rooms, 
the acclamations of the whole nation, the applause of applauded men, the love of lovely 
women, all this world and all the glory of it were at once offered to the youth.”’ 


Let us now turn to another page in his history. 


“The newspapers were filled with lampoons, the theatres shook with execrations, he 
was excluded from circles where he had lately been the observed of all observers. . . . 
The unhappy man left his country for ever. The howl of contumely followed him 
across the sea, up the Rhine, over the Alps.” 


Many great men have their “rocket-stick”’ fall before they go 
up, and a severe one it is. 

“Nothing is more remarkable than the contrast between the obscurity of Wyclif’s 

earlier life, and the fulness and vividness of our knowledge of him during the twenty 
years which preceded its close” (Green’s “Short History of the English People,” 
p. 228). 
The same may be said of Socrates, and many others. Marl- 
borough’s “victories began at an age when the work of most 
men is done” (Jbid., p. 692). Bruce had to pay for Bannock- 
burn by previous miseries and misfortune, living the life of a 
fugitive, an exile, a hunted thing. 

“For four years Bruce’s career was that of a desperate adventurer; but it was 


adversity which transformed the reckless murderer of Comyn into the noble leader of 
a nation’s cause ” (/bid., p. 206). 
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Balliol, on the other hand, had his fall after his rise. I read as 
follows in the “Student’s Hume” (p. 170), “The arms of Balliol 
were attended with surprising success ; he was crowned at Scone.” 
By December in the same year (1332), however, he was 
“put to the rout and chased into England in a miserable condition. Thus he lost 
his kingdom in a few months by a revolution as sudden as that by which he had 
acquired it.” 

Bunyan’s sufferings preceded his happiness and fame. He 
was the “son of a poor tinker at HElstow, in Bedfordshire, and 
even in childhood his fancy revelled in terrible visions of heaven 
and hell’? (Green’s “Short History,” p. 454). That the agonies 
he suffered were for offences venial, if not altogether trifling, 
makes no difference ; they were, nevertheless, “‘agonies such as 
almost overthrew his reason’’ (Shaw’s “ History of English 
Literature,’ p. 238). 

Cromwell’s experiences, before he rose to be virtual King of 
England, were of a similar description, and he also closed his life 
in trouble. He had a greater reputation than Bunyan; but he 
had to pay a heavier penalty also. 

“ Our first glimpse of Oliver Cromwell is as a young country squire and farmer in the 
marsh levels around Huntingdon and St. Ives, buried from time to time in a deep 
melancholy, and haunted by fancies of coming death. ‘I live in Meshac,’ he writes 
to a friend, ‘which signifies prolonging; in Kedar, which signifies darkness.’ ” 
(Green, p. 454.) 

When every one thought that Lord Bacon was at the pinnacle 
of human greatness, he was in reality on the edge of a precipice 
down which he was destined to fall. 

“To ordinary eyes the Chancellor was at the summit of human success. Jonson had 
just sung of him as one ‘ whose even thread the fates spin round and full, out of their 
choicest and their finest wool.’ The great Parliament of 1620 met after a silence of 
six disgraceful years, and one of its first acts was to charge Bacon with corruption. 
He at once pleaded guilty to the charge’’ (Green, p. 593), 
was tried, condemned, sentenced, and disgraced. 

If any one “protests too much”’ that he will not do a certain 
thing, there needs no Hamlet to come on the stage and tell us 
that he is pretty certain to do it. William III., after the death 
of his queen, ‘‘seemed so broken-hearted that he declared he 
could never again lead an army ;” and yet 


“when once he had conquered his first grief, he resumed his old energy, and 
en such as he had never yet met with attended his efforts both at home and 

Macaulay, without formulating any theory on the subject, was 
very fond of calling attention to the historical outcome of one 
extreme from another. In the war of the Spanish Succession, 
Peterborough’s great achievement was the taking of Barcelona. 
Now mark how this came about. The town, which was defended 
by the fortress of Monjuich, was besieged by the English and 
their allies. But the Earl objected to the undertaking ; his 
camp was divided into hostile factions, and he was censured by 
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all. The Dutch commander said that his soldiers would not stir, 
and that the whole business was madness. 

‘No general was ever in a more deplorable situation than that in which Peter- 
borough was now placed. . . . At length, after three weeks of inaction, Peterborough 
announced his fixed determination to raise the siege. The heavy cannon were sent 
on board. Preparations were made for re-embarking the troops. ... On the 12th 
of September there were rejoicings and entertainments in Barcelona for this great 
deliverance from the English, ”’ etc. 

But “on the following morning the English flag was flying on 
the ramparts of Monjuich,” and the town was taken. (Macaulay, 
“Essay on War of Succession in Spain.”) 

In the same essay Macaulay goes on to point out another 
curious coincidence in Spanish warfare :— 

There is no country in Europe which it is so easy to overrun as Spain. There is no 
country in Europe which it is more difficult to conquer. . . . In no country have 
such strong fortresses been taken by surprise ; in no country have unfortified towns 
made so furious and obstinate a resistance to great armies.” 

So in this war the allies had been remarkably successful. “ The 
reduction of Monjuich was the first of a series of brilliant 
exploits.”” The Spaniards lay crushed and helpless ; 

“and now at last when it seemed that all was lost, when it seemed that the most 
sanguine must relinquish all hope, the national spirit awoke fierce, proud, and 
unconquerable. The people had been sluggish when the circumstances might well 
have inspired hope ; they reserved all their energy for what appeared to be a season 
of despair.” 

Peterborough succeeded by virtue of irregular genius, and 
when he least expected it, and he succeeded he knew not how. 
Had he made all his arrangements with mathematical precision, 
and trusted to them to succeed as a matter of course, he would 
probably have failed, as did Lord Galway. 

“Lord Galway,’ says Macaulay, “‘ conducted the campaign of 1707 in the most 
scientific manner. On the plain of Almanza he encountered the army of the 
Bourbons. He drew up his troops according to the methods prescribed by the 
best writers, and in a few hours lost eighteen thousand men, a hundred and twenty 
standards, all his baggage, and all his artillery.” 

Great wars have generally opened unsuccessfully for the side 
that has ultimately triumphed. In the English Civil War the 
Parliamentarians were at first beaten on all sides. Hampden 
was killed at Chalgrove field, “and his death seemed an omen of 
the ruin of the cause he loved. Disaster followed disaster.’ 
Bristol surrendered to Charles, who was now master of the west, 
“and the flight of six of the few peers who remained at Westminster to the [king's] 
camp at Oxford proved the general despair of the Parliament's success. From this 
moment, however, the firmness of the Parliamentary leaders began slowly to reverse 
the fortunes of the war.” (Green, Jbid., p. 533.) 

We all know the issue; the next year saw Marston Moor, and 
the following year witnessed Naseby. 

The American War of Independence opened badly for the 
Americans. ‘“ Washington was weakened by withdrawals and 
defeat, and disheartened. . . . The Congress prepared to fly 
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from Philadelphia, and a general despair showed itself in cries 
of peace.” (Green, Idid., p. 756.) Next year, however, saw the 
capitulation of Burgoyne at Saratoga, and Chatham’s words, 
‘You cannot conquer America ’”’ were found to be too true. 

The Seven Years’ War was no exception to this rule. “No war 
has had greater results on the history of the world, or brought 
greater triumphs to England ; but few have had more disastrous 
beginnings.” (Green, /bid., 727.) Even the individual triumphs 
in this war were bought by individual depression and despair. 
Witness the Conquest. of Canada. Quebec commands Canada, 
and Wolfe was sent out by Pitt to take it. An assault was 
attempted, but the English were beaten off. The succours 
under Amherst and Johnson did not arrive, and the combined 
movement was a failure. “On the 9th of September Wolfe 
wrote a despatch in which he seemed quite to despair of success. 
Within a week Quebec was taken.” (Bright, Jdid., vol. iii., 
p. 1030.) 

Frederic the Great had the same experiences in this war. He 
ruled over five million souls. 

‘The population of the countries which were leagued against him amounted to 

a hundred millions. . . . In truth, there was hardly a politician or a soldier in 
Europe who doubted that the conflict would be terminated in a very few days 
by the prostration of the house of Brandenburg. Nor was Frederic’s own opinion 
very different. He anticipated nothing short of his own ruin and of the ruin of his 
family.” 
And yet, when the struggle was ended, “the king’s fame filled 
all the world, . . . the war was over. Frederic was safe. His 
glory was beyond the reach of envy.” (Macaulay, “ Essays.’’) 
He had won Rosbach, Leuthen, Zorndorf, and Torgau. 

The Peninsular War opened (consistently with ultimate 
victory) with disasters to England. 


‘* Moore was forced to fall back hastily on the coast. His force saved its honour 
in a battle before Corunna, on the 16th of January, 1809, which enabled it to 
embark in safety ; but elsewhere all seemed lost.” (Green, Jdid., p. 800.) 

And no one at the time foresaw Talavera, Torres Vedras, 
Salamanca, and Vittoria. 

What is true of military occurrences is also true of social and 

political movements. 


“The dissolution of the Parliament of 1629 marks the darkest hour of Protestant- 
ism, whether in England or in the world at large. But it was in the hour of 
despair that the Puritans won their noblest triumph ; ” 


for it was then that they founded the New England States 
which have since developed into the mighty American Republic. 
(Green, Jbid., p. 490.) 

We have already seen how frequently the highest and the 
lowest classes meet each other. Here is an instance from 
history :—After the Restoration, every atom of religion was 
swept away, both from among the very rich and the very poor, 
but not from among the middle classes. 
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“There was, no doubt, a revolt against religion and against churches in both the 
extremes of English society. ‘In the highest circles every one laughs,’ says 
Montesquieu, on his visit to England, ‘if one talks of religion.’ Of the prominent 
statesmen of the time the greater part were unbelievers in any form of Christianity, 
and distinguished for the grossness and immorality of their lives. . . . At the other 
end of the social scale lay the masses of the poor. They were ignorant and brutal 
to a degree which it is hard to conceive. . . . The rural peasantry, who were fast 
being reduced to pauperism by the abuse of the poor laws, were left without moral 
or religious training of any sort. . . . Within the towns things were worse, ... 
but in the middle class the old piety lived on unchanged.” (Green, Jbid., p. 717.) 


This principle or law (if such it can be called) relates also 
to literature, public questions, and Parliamentary measures. 
But the material to hand is inexhaustible, and I shall just con- 
clude by making Professor Freeman bear unwitting testimony to 
its truth :-— 


‘“‘There is one rule to which, in my own experience, I have never known an 
exception. . . . When statesmen who pride themselves chiefly on common sense, 
when newspapers which pride themselves on a certain air of dignified infallibility, 
make light of a question or a movement, when they scorn it, when they snub it, 
when they call it ‘sentimental,’ when they rule it to be beyond the range of 
practical politics, we know, almost as certainly as we know the next eclipse of the 
moon, that that question will be the most practical of all questions before long.” 
(“ Methods of Historical Study.”) 


A. W. HOLMES-FORBES. 






































PLANTATION LIFE. 





In common with most Englishmen who have lived “down South” 
for a year or so, I had seen a good deal of our emancipated negro 
brethren, and felt by no means enthusiastic about renewing the 
acquaintance at close quarters; whence I was not greatly cheered 
by the remarks of a friend, to whom I communicated the fact 
that my work would take me to B—— Plantation during the 
“sugar months.” 

“Ever tried plantation life before?” he demanded, with a 
pitying expression. 

“No,” I returned; “but rumour reports that the machinery is 
very old and of a peculiarly primitive description, so we may 
anticipate a pleasing chapter of accidents.” 

“Accidents!” he echoed; “why, if it were not for boilers 
‘busting up’ now and then, and other stirring incidents of a 
similar nature, you'd simply perish in that howling wilderness of 
sugar-canes and niggers, for want of a little wholesome excite- 
ment, which is opportunely afforded by a regular breakdown of 
the machinery when the work is in full swing! I may add that 
manners are as primitive as the mills on a plantation; so don't 
be surprised if you chance to see an overseer draw his revolver 
on an offending nigger—such things are not unheard of in spite 
of emancipation.” 

I was, however, bound to see the thing through, notwith- 
standing my friend’s encouraging information; and we started 
next day, arriving at B Plantation on a Sunday morning, the 
16th November, after an enjoyable little trip down the Mississippi 
on a river steamer, the weather being delightfully balmy and 
mild, as the autumn usually is in the south. It was Sunday 
morning, but the sugar-mill was running full blast, as it is not 
allowed to stop day or night until the grinding season is over, 
—except, indeed, in case of accidents, to which my friend alluded 
so feelingly. Nearly all the hands employed in this work are 
negroes, only a few white men being required, such as engineers, 
sugar-makers, and so forth; and these merely visit the plantations 
when the cane is ripe and sugar-boiling begins. On the larger 
plantations the negroes all live together in small wooden houses, 
the “quarters,” as they are called, resembling a small village, 
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closely packed and densely populated, placed at a short distance 
from the planter’s house. The women and children are usually 
employed during the season in cutting cane and feeding the mill; 
but as they do not work on Sundays we encountered all the 
feminine population with the children and old men, as we stepped 
off the boat and walked towards the quarters. Most of these 
good people were lying huddled together upon the ground like 
sheep ; some were fast asleep, others were laughing and chattering 
together, or singing as they lay stretched out, basking in the sun 
just as a tired dog will do! At our nearer approach a part of 
this human flock slowly raised their lazy heads, staring at us with 
open mouths and eyes, very much as though they had never 
beheld a white man before; whilst others grinned and giggled as 
only a nigger can; and some few actually took to their heels and 
fled, as though we were ogres! On the whole, however much we 
might feel flattered at having produced so profound an impression, 
our reception was slightly embarrassing ; but fortunately one old 
man remained within speaking distance, and he ventured to accost 
us with, “ Whar’s yer gw'in, chil’len ?”’ 

I replied that I had come to look for a sweetheart, and asked 
if he couldn’t recommend me to one; whereat the old fellow fired 
up at once, retorting with immense dignity, “ Now, look a-hyar, 
chile, yer may jus’ well turn right roun’ an’ go back, for we harn’t 
got no gals hyar.” 

I laughed, and changed the subject by asking the way to the 
sugar-house ; then the old man pulled off his battered hat with a 
flourish, saying, “Is you the gem’man wot’s a-comin’ engineer 
hyar?”’ After I had set his mind at rest by gratifying his 
curiosity he was very respectful, and at once led the way to the 
mill. 

Amongst our earliest acquaintances on the plantation, with 
whom we were destined to become intimate, if not “friendly,” 
was the “coloured lady ’’ who acted as our cook and housekeeper. 
Lucy was a little, dirty old woman, with a perfect mania for rows 
and quarrelling; when she had no one near her with whom she 
could get up a dispute or a battle royal, she would growl and 
grumble to herself unceasingly from morning till night! She had 
once been the planter’s own particular cook, whence she thought 
it most intensely humiliating to cook for anybody else, especially 
“poor mean wiite trash,” as she contemptuously designated en- 
gineers, overseers, and sugar-makers alike ! 

This feminine chef had to cater for ten people; and our fine, 
healthy appetites were amongst her greatest grievances, occa- 
sioning the loudest laments; but I scarcely saw how this affected 
her until one day when I discovered that all food left at the end 
of the day was her perquisite, which she was allowed to take 
home to her family. So, of course, the more we ate the less she 
had to take away. She developed a playful habit of keeping up 
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a running fire of scathing criticism during the progress of each 
meal, which we speedily learned to endure with philosophic 
equanimity. After all it did not greatly interfere with appetite 
or digestion to be informed that we were a set of loafing tramps 
in the habit of begging our living from door to door; or that we 
never sat down to a “square’’ meal in our lives until we arrived 
at B Plantation, where we “put on more airs” than the 
planter himself. If any one was fool enough to reply to these 
elegant criticisms, Lucy would jump at him furiously with, 
“T’se not talkin’ to you, man; I’se talkin’ to meself!” 

As a rule we used to take our meals by twos and threes as 
our work in the mill ended. I was generally the first arrival 
(being the first off watch), and entering the dining-room, would 
inquire whether the dinner was ready. Usually Lucy would not 
condescend to notice me at all; but if she were in a particularly 
gracious mood, she would say, “Sit down, man.”’ I meekly obeyed 
her behest, beguiling the time with various pipes and a newspaper, 
until my dinner should make its appearance. In about half an 
hour the chef would arrive with an armful of plates and dishes 
(she never by any chance laid the table beforehand! ); this hopeful 
sign would be followed by another delay of fifteen minutes, during 
which I grew still hungrier and more tired of waiting; but if I 
ventured to call out at the expiration of this period, and ask if 
dinner were eve?’ coming, Lucy would crawl into the room with 
folded arms, observing casually, “Bless God, man! think [ma 
steam-car?” If anybody attempted a more forcible remonstrance, 
she would stop short, and pour out her wrath upon the offender 
after this style, “ Don’t you cuss me, white man! Don’t cuss me 
if I ts black ; black skin’s as good as white trash, anyhow!” On 
an average we were from an hour to an hour and a half getting 
every meal served, which occasioned us not a little inconvenience, 
since we had only six hours out of every twelve in which to eat, 
sleep, and “take our divarshion.” It must be remembered the 
work was incessant day and night, some of it very anxious and 
fatiguing work too, as may be imagined when I say that my 
friend’s prophetic utterances concerning the damaged boilers and 
ramshackle machinery were in no way exaggerated, the boilers 
at B—— Plantation sometimes bursting every third or fourth 
day! and for the most part I was thoroughly engrossed in the 
difficulties of my work, since I had to make shift with the 
primitive and worn-out appliances at hand until the sugar season 
came to an end. 

I am not attempting to follow any straight line in relating my 
experiences on a plantation, but am merely describing some of 





the chief “events” in a life that, despite the oddity of its sur- 


roundings, and, to an Englishman, its distinctly foreign acces- 
sories, is at once monotonous and almost featureless. Amongst the 
exciting scenes may be classed the funeral of an old negro, which 
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we attended in the endof December. We were told that the per- 
formance would in some respects be rather a striking novelty to 
English eyes, and decidedly dramatic in effect. Wherefore we 
waited patiently in the little negro burying-ground some time 
before the funeral cortége arrived. Although this last resting- 
place—‘ Where all sleep well, unsung to ’’—was rude, wild, and 
neglected, it was neither devoid of interest nor a certain pic- 
turesque melancholy. Its chief feature was a huge Louisiana ever- 
green oak, whose far-spreading branches almost covered the entire 
area ; and beneath its perpetual shade reposed the bones of many 
generations of toilers, from the days of slavery to the present 
time; whilst here and there we discerned little tokens of lost 
loves and vanished hopes, eloquent in their quaint simplicity. 

But at last the funeral procession was seen in the distance, 
and we returned to the gate to await its arrival. An old grey- 
headed negro, bearing the “stars and stripes,’ walked in front, 
followed by a diminutive coloured urchin, tolling the sugar-house 
bell after an erratic method of his own; next came a cane 
waggon drawn by a dilapidated-looking mule, containing the 
corpse nailed up in a rough box intended to represent a coffin, 
and manufactured by “ Edwhar,’ the plantation carpenter and 
cooper. The waggon jolted slowly towards the burial-ground, 
followed by a noisy throng of mourners; whilst last, but by no 
means least, stalked the preacher, arrayed in all the glory of his 
Sunday go-to-meeting garments, and wearing a most lugubrious 
face. The clerical costume consisted of an antiquated frock-coat, 
suffering from a gaping rent in the right side, and the loss of 
half the left tail, the whole garment bearing mute but eloquent 
witness to long and faithful service. Of his nether garments 
I shall merely observe that they corresponded with the rest of 
his attire, being profusely adorned with patches of all sizes and 
every hue; but his shirt was a gorgeous affair, very considerably 
frilled, though to me it looked suspiciously like a lady’s apron 
tucked inside the coat, especially as I noticed that the frills ran 
the wrong way. The whole structure was crowned by a high 
plug hat, ‘which might have been acquainted with a hat-brush at 
an early stage of its career, but had evidently renounced such 
vanities long ago. 

The coftin was deposited beside the open grave ; and whilst the 
mourners clustered around, wailing and praying loudly, the 
preacher proceeded with the service, which was one I had never 
heard before or since. After a preliminary prayer he burst into 
an eloquent panegyric on the virtues of the deceased ; but as the 
address was extremely disconnected and lengthy, I shall not 
attempt to transcribe it, but merely give a specimen or two of 
the style. ‘“Breddren, we’s all ’sembled hyar to witness the 
‘terment of old Brudder Lamouche Jones, who died kase he 
didn’t care *bout livin’ no longer, dat bein’ the on’y reason as we 
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kin tell!” It further appeared that the departed brother had 
been a good church member and constant attendant ; but he had 
one bad habit of not coming up to time with his church 
“scriptions,” having, it transpired, died considerably in debt to 
that same concern—a fact which evidently weighed heavily upon 
the minister’s mind, since he took occasion to allude to it 
feelingly several times during the service. He then proceeded 
to give us his idea of heaven and hell, in the most lively and 
contident style, as though he felt himself equally at home in 
either place. At this juncture the mourners began to realise 
their own failures and shortcomings, and commenced a deafening 
uproar, shouting, weeping, praying, all at once, whilst the 
weaker members pathetically implored some one to come and 
hold them! But everybody was too wrapped up in his own 
demonstrations to be able to listen to a neighbour's appeals, and I 
noticed that nobody fainted. Some of the men started a kind 
of war dance, and exhibited their agility by trying to kick off 
their friends’ hats; whilst a few fell into each other’s arms, 
embracing with tears! Altogether, it was the most ludicrous and 
startling performance I ever witnessed. 

But we must return to the minister, who was obliged to 
bawl at the extreme pitch of his voice in order to make himself 
heard above the hubbub and din, and it was during a brief lull 
that I caught the following logical remark: “ Breddren, we 
must all die sometime, and talk bout dyin’, we’se all so feared 
to die—but dyin’s nothin’ when yer gits used to’t!” This edifying 
observation closed the address, and we all followed the preacher 
out of the burial-ground, leaving two stout negroes to perform 
the last rites for their deceased brother. 

We had no sooner passed the gates of the enclosure than the 
scene changed with amazing celerity, and tears were dried as if 
by magic, whilst jokes and laughter abounded. The preacher 
pulled off his coat and mopped his face with a red handkerchief, 
at the same time putting a huge quid of tobacco in his mouth 
with an air of lively satisfaction. To judge by appearances, one 
would imagine that loss, suffering, and death were unknown evils 
to the fortunate inhabitants of this negro paradise ! 

A nigger, according to my own observation, is the happiest 
being on earth; no matter what disgrace he gets into, how hard 
he has to work, or how much he is abused, he will grin, whistle, 
and sing, as though cares and troubles did not exist. I was 
particularly struck with this peculiarity of the negro tempera- 
ment one day, when the overseer, having several times corrected 
a@ man who was doing his work improperly, receiving each time 
a smiling “Yes, ’ar,’ without any visible improvement in the 
fellow’s performance, at length lost all patience, and struck at 
him savagely with a formidable club he carried. The blow fell 
upon the nigger’s head, and would undoubtedly have broken the 
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skull of any white man, and the dull thud could be heard a 
hundred yards away! But the overseer merely remarked, 
“Perhaps you will now pay attention to what I say,’ when he 
got the same wide grin, and “ Yes, ar!” and the delinquent, to 
my unspeakable amazement, went on singing as happily as before. 

Presently a friend, who had witnessed this pleasing incident, 
approached, asking, — 

“ Whar Bossman hit you for, Mose ?” 

“Hit me/ who hit me? Yer’s ’staken, man.” 

“Whar Bossman did wid dat club on yer head?” 

“Qood lor’! Hain’t yer got no sense? Bossman on’y put my 
hat straight wid his stick! retorted Mose triumphantly, and the 
friend retired, silenced but not convinced, since a nigger will 
invent the most ludicrous lies sooner than own to the indignity 
of having been “ clubbed.” 

I alluded before to certain peculiarities in the attire sported by 
the reverend gentleman who officiated at the funeral ; but I think 
pen would fail to describe many of the costumes I saw at B 
Plantation. It is a negro’s greatest pride to have his clothes well 
patched, and in some instances it would require a more scientific 
observer than myself to distinguish patches from the original 
cloth! I once heard a young negress remark that the first thing 
she “took notice to” in a man was whether his clothes were well 
patched ; if not, she had no use for him. She considered patches 
most becoming, and the greater the quantity and variety the 
better,—that was the sort of husband she wanted ! 

The most astounding outfit on the plantation, and one which | 
tried very hard to buy, was owned by an old fellow named “Edmo” 
working under my especial supervision ; I thought this suit well 
worthy “of a place in a museum, but “Edmo”’ could not be per- 
suaded to exchange old clothes for new. 

One Sunday, when we were obliged to shut down the mill for 
repairs, the negroes took the opportunity of holding service in 
their “church” —a disused mule-shed, which had been turned 
over to them for the aforesaid religious purpose. The interior 
was of a decidedly gloomy and depressing aspect, the bare earthen 
floor, rough walls, and grimy, smoke-blackened rafters were far 
from inviting, whilst the wretched, flaring lamps, scattered about 
for the purpose of lighting the edifice, ‘filled the air with the 
sickening odour of kerosene. 

At the upper end of the church a slight elevation of planks 
formed a kind of stage, in the middle of which was planted a 
tub-like object, strongly resembling an empty sugar hogshead, 
which did duty as a pulpit. The body of the church was filled 
with benches, chairs, and stools of all kinds, according to the taste 
and means of their owners; and the congregation was already 
assembled when I arrived at the scene of action with a friend. 
Shortly after, the preacher (with whom we are already acquainted) 
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made his appearance, and the service commenced with a brief 
extemporary prayer, in which the people joined ad lib.: this 
extraordinary co-mingling of their several, separate petitions was 
evidently regarded quite as a matter of course! This was followed 
by a hymn; then a longer prayer, in which the preacher com- 
pletely exhausted himself, and after numerous repetitions he was 
obliged to wind up abruptly. The next “hymn” was certainly 
the most original composition of the kind I ever heard, and we 
experienced the greatest difficulty in preserving our gravity whilst 
it was being sung. I give the first verse and the chorus as a 
specimen, and the reader can judge for himself. 
“Tatur bug on golden wing, 
Lightnin’ bug on flame ; 
Bed bug got no wing at all— 
But he get dar all de same ! 
Nigger baby bow-legged, 
Nigger baby bow-legged, 
Nigger baby bow-legged— 
Kase he walk too soon !” 
There were several other verses in keeping with the above, 
which, notwithstanding their ludicrous and inappropriate nature, 
were rendered in wonderfully good style, since almost all niggers 
are born singers; and a striking feature of the performance was 
that each knew perfectly the capacity and quality of his or her 
voice, and had a fair idea of part-singing. After this delightful 
effusion had been duly rendered, with the usual accompaniments 
of “ Yes, Lord!” by the enthusiastic congregation, the preacher 
started his sermon, which proved extremely dull, rambling, and 
difficult to follow, though the “church members” seemed to take 
it in pretty well. I remember, amongst other things, that he 
gave us a gloomy account of the end of the world and the Day of 
Judgment—a “fancy sketch,” in his usual manner, and with more 
than his usual confidence. If I ever met anybody who “knew all 
about it,” that negro minister was the man! 
During the progress of this sermon several members experienced 
what they call “gittin’ ’ligion !”’ in which the subject springs up, 
‘uttering terrific yells, and calling frantically on “de Lor’”’; or, by 
way of variety, falls on his face and weeps profusely ; after this pro- 
cess they are supposed to be “true Christians.’ All this time the 
preacher was valiantly going ahead at a great pace, his tones 
resembling the roar of thunder, whilst ever and anon his voice 
sunk to an impressive whisper, soft as the autumn wind sighing 
among leafless trees. Then he would redouble his efforts and 
shout himself hoarse, whilst the perspiration trickled down his 
face in rivulets. Altogether, we were very thankful when the 
Service came to an end, and we were once more able to escape into 
the sweet pure air of the autumn night, the effluvium of a negro 
congregation proving a terrible trial to European olfactory organs. 
But being once planted in the “church,” we dared not leave 
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until the conclusion of the performance, since the “coloured 
ladies and gentlemen ”’ are very easily offended, and might have 
taken our premature departure as an insult to their “’ligion.”’ 
I returned to my own quarters, reflecting on the scenes I had 
witnessed, and I could not forbear wondering how far these 
civilised “Southern Metho-Baptists”—as the B negroes called 
themselves—were removed from the fetish-worship and sacred 
snake dances of their savage African ancestors. There is small 
room for doubt that the plantation negro is profoundly ignorant 
and superstitious ; his belief in witchcraft, “charms,” 2.e. fetishes, 
and medicine men or women being almost as strong (though 
kept strictly secret) in the civilised (?), emancipated negro of 
to-day, as when he was first transplanted from his native African 
soil to the shores of the great American continent. 


RANDOLPH FORTESCUE. 






































DOCTORS AND DOCTORS. 


BY GRAHAM EVERITT. 


CHAPTER XI. 
MEDICINE MANIA. 


SomE people, especially among the lower, middle, and the working 
classes, are confirmed medicine-takers. They read the advertise- 
ments of “patent” nostrums, which profess to cure every ill 
under the sun from agues to ulcers, and implicitly believe the 
statements which they contain. The ignorant medicine-taker 
never pauses to consider that if a tithe of the pretensions so 


blatantly proclaimed had any real foundation in fact, the exist-. 


ence of cultivated and learned bodies, such as the College of 
Physicians and the College of Surgeons, would be no longer 
necessary. Not only does he believe everything which the ad- 
vertisers tell him, but he becomes an advocate of the remedies to 
his friends, and thus, like the snow-ball which increases as the 
school-boy rolls it in the drift, the mischief insensibly increases, 
until in time it assumes colossal proportions. 

The means by which so-called panaceas acquire a reputation 
is easily explained. “Take,” says the author of Physician and, 
Patient (we do not mean Mr. Timbs), “any remedy, no matter 
what, whether it be positive in its operation or wholly inert, and 
it can be made to acquire an extensive reputation for curing 
disease. Suppose that it is of a positive character. Let a large 
number of persons in a community be persuaded to take it. It 
would be appropriate to a few out of the whole number of cases, 
just as a man firing into a crowd of men at random would be 
apt to hit some one of them. Then there are some who, through 
the renewing power of nature, get well whilst using the medicine, 
perhaps even vn spite of it, and falsely attribute the cure to it. 
The many that are not benefited soon give up the use of the 
remedy, and the fact that they have taken it is known to a few 
and soon forgotten even by them. But the few that chance to 
derive benefit from it, or that are cured by nature while taking it, 
proclaim everywhere the virtues of the remedy, and extol its 
efficacy by laudatory certificates, for what they falsely term the 
benefit of their fellow-creatures. The newspapers teem with 
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flaming advertisements. The consequence is that the remedy 
comes into extensive use, and continues in popular favour, till 
some other, by the same process, supplants it.” 

The success obtained by the proprietors of these “ universal 
curers ” is proved not only by the colossal fortunes which some of 
the most persistent of them make, but by the progressive increase 
in the amount of duty received for stamps, issued to them by the 
Inland Revenue authorities. Let us take two periods of five 
years each by way of example. Between the years 1840 and 
1844 inclusive, the sum total received by the Revenue was 
£149,080 7s. 63d., or a yearly average of £29,816 ls. 6d. 
Whereas, in the corresponding period, from 1863 to 1867 in- 
clusive, it had risen to £201,159 8s. 54d., showing an annual 
average of £40,231 17s. 8d. Now, if the reader will remember 
that the stamps are imposed on a graduated scale ; that the stamp 
on a shilling bottle of medicine is only three halfpence ; a half- 
crown ditto, threepence,—he will form some notion of the 
enormous quantities disposed of by the advertisers on the one 
hand, and purchased and swallowed by the public on the other. 
That the practice of medicine taking as indulged in by many of 
the persons to whom we have alluded is nothing less than a 
dangerous mania, is shown by the strange case which is stated in 
the following pages. We have drawn the facts from the evidence ; 
but the actual names of the parties interested in the proceedings 
we have, for obvious reasons, thought fit to suppress. 

Fifty years ago there lived in London a woman named 
Hollins. Her ostensible occupation was that of a seamstress, an 
occupation which she followed at the houses of her patrons, but 
on the principle advocated by some persons that it is just as well 
“not to carry all your eggs in one basket,” she seems to have 
combined with her business of a needlewoman that of a vendor 
of patent medicine. One of the persons who gave her employ- 
ment was the wife of a merchant captain named Wright. Taking 
advantage of her opportunities, Hollins in accordance with her 
custom advocated the remedial virtues of certain pills in which 
she was interested, and easily persuaded the captain to purchase 
a box. They appear to have given him so much satisfaction that 
he was induced to buy eleven shillings’ worth, for the purpose of 
taking with him on an intended voyage to the West Indies: that 
voyage, as we shall presently see, the captain never lived to 
accomplish. 

The purchase of that eleven shillings’ worth of pills brought on 
the scene another person whose name, for the purpose of this 
story, shall be Croot. How Richard Croot came to be connected 
with Hollins, and what was the precise nature of the connection 
between the pair, does not appear: We suspect that Croot was 
an agent for the sale of the patent medicine, and that the woman 
acted as his go-between and received a percentage on her 
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sales. We are inclined to believe that this was the case for the 
reason that, although Hollins’ name and the part which she took 
are brought into prominent notice in the events which follow, she 
does not : appear to have been personally implicated in the legal 
proceedings from which we extract the facts. Whatever might 
have been the nature of their association in business, the fact 
that she had sold eleven shillings’ worth of pills to Captain John 
Wright was speedily communicated by the woman to Croot. 
Thereupon the latter called at the house, and asked to see the 
captain, who happened to be absent. He then introduced himself 
to Mrs. Wright; said he had been requested to call by Hollins; 

and handed her a card, which gave his address as No. 6, Farring- 
don Street. He inquired what was the matter with her husband, 
and she answered with some surprise, “ Nothing, that she was 
aware of.” Croot explained the object of his visit, and said he 
would call again in a day or two. As a matter of fact he did 
call; saw the captain ; and brought the conversation round to the 
subject of the pills. He cautioned him that he was on no account 
to take the “No. 2” pills, without also taking the “No.1.” “I 
am told,” he added, “that you were much prejudiced against the 
pills at first, but you will find that they cure every disease and 
do a great deal of good:” the minor proposition being added by 
way apparently of rounding off the larger one. 

Had he attempted thus to force himself upon a man moving in 
a different sphere of life, “Doctor Croot ’—with his major and minor 
proposition, his pills “No. 1” and “No. 2”—would have been 
promptly and civilly bowed off the premises; probably in many 
cases that was the sort of treatment he was accustomed to 
experience. But poor John Wright—a guileless sailor-man, a 
veritable “ Captain Cuttle ”—instead of feeling resentment, seems 
to have been impressed with the medical learning and acquire- 
ments of his visitor. Hollins’s retainer still continued; and to 
show the vigilant look-out which was maintained by the pair, 
we: may observe that when in the middle of January 1836 the 
captain complained of an attack of rheumatism in his knee, 
the “doctor” once more made his appearance. Again he saw 
Mrs. Wright, and told her he had learnt of her husband’s illness 
through Miss Hollins. The wife, however, never seems to have 
been favourably impressed with “ Doctor Croot”: she told him 
plainly that it would be well if Hollins attended to her own 
business ; that he had not been sent for; and that his services 
were not required. This was an answer of which even Richard 
Croot was bound to take notice, and for that time at least he 
took his departure. 

But the rheumatic pain in the captain’s knee instead of sub- 
siding grew worse, and in a few days, by his express desire, the 
“doctor” was sent for. He came on Wednesday, the 20th of 
January, 1836; and from that moment Cuttle’s fate may be said 
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to have been sealed. Before he left, Croot ordered Mrs. Wright 
to give her husband twenty of pills “No. 1” that night, and 
twenty of “No. 2” on the following morning “ to drive off,” as 
the learned man expressed it, “the number ones.’ The puzzled 
wife, whose antipathy to the “doctor” had been unable to pre- 
vent his being “ called in,” obeyed only half of these directions— 
that is to say, she gave her husband that night ten of the 
“No. 1,” and ten of the “No. 2” on the following morning. 
Croot called in the early part of next day, and inquired if she 
had administered “the proper number,” and she said that she 
had. He told her, she was to increase the number by five at 
every dose, which was to be given night and morning. As a 
matter of fact, however, she never gave poor Cuttle the full 
quantity ordered, “but always a great deal less;” and Croot 
(who called every day but. Saturday) suspected the fact, and 
said he “doubted her much.” She was acting, however, as she 
seems to have imagined under a doctor's orders, and sometimes 
gave the captain as many as fifteen or twenty pills at a time: 
sometimes none at night, but always some in the morning. 
After undergoing this course of “heroic” medicine for a period 
of five days, with all the results which may be imagined, poor 
Cuttle arrived at the conclusion (as he himself expressed it), 
that “there was something the matter with him worse than his 
knee.” Croot called late on the Monday. Whether he was an 
orthodox Hebrew, keeping the Sabbath in all its rabbinical 
strictness, whether he was observing the Sunday as a Christian 
holiday, or devoting both days to the doctoring of Jews and 
Gentiles by the impartial administration of pills “No. 1” and 
“No. 2,” does not appear: he did not at any rate make his 
appearance till the Monday night. When the frightened wife 
told him the condition of his patient, he merely remarked that 
she had not administered enough medicine, and had moreover 
“given him too much to eat.’ Food—the learned pundit 
observed—her husband did not require, for the simple reason 
that “the fever would feed hvm without any food.’ This 
was the sixth day of attendance, and by this time poor John 
Wright was so woefully prostrated, that the strong, hearty man 
of six days ago could hardly sit up in bed. This unmistakable 
protest of Nature passed unheeded: the “doctor” told the wife 
to give the patient hot water and salt, and ordered more pills, 
telling her to go on increasing each dose by five. He called 
on the Tuesday, and being told that the captain was dreadfully 
ill, assured the wife that she was alarming herself without cause, 
and that if she would only attend to his directions he would be well 
in a day or two. The purgative action of course increased in 
proportion to the continuance and increase of the doses; and, on 
Wednesday the 29th of January, Mrs. Wright sent in great alarm 
for Mr. Gay, an old friend of her husband’s. When the latter 
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arrived, he found his friend delirious, and immediately called in 
Mr. Comy ns-Smith, a qualified medical practitioner, and explained 
to him the course of treatment. Mr. Comyns-Smith saw the patient 
the same day, and Croot called twice ; the first call being made 
after the qualified practitioner had taken his departure. The 
latter did not administer any medicine, feeling (if we are to judge 
by his evidence) that the patient was in a state when no 
medicine would have given him relief. This, however, was not 
the opinion of Dr. Croot: he told the wife to give her delirious 
husband twenty-five pills that night, “they w ill compose him,” 
he said, ‘‘ to sleep, and he will be better in the morning.” When 
the criminal idiot (who does not seem to have been aware of the 
surgeon’s visit) called at ten o’clock that night, he found the wife 
crying by her sick husband's bed-side, and actually assured her 
she “had no cause for alarm,” as the patient “was doing well.” 
She told him that a medical man had seen him, and had pro- 
nounced him to be in very great danger, to which he angrily made 
answer, that if a medical man ventured to interfere with his treat- 
ment, he should turn him out of the house. In spite of the wife’s 
protest, he then and there administered twenty-five of his drastic 
pills, and told her to give her husband thirty or thirty-six of “No. 
2,” in the morning. It shows the ascendancy which this man had 
obtained over her, that in spite of her dislike to him, in spite 
of the warning she received from the qualified practitioner, 
she did actually give the patient twenty pills the following 
morning. 

The “ascendancy indeed, which the dangerous ignoramus 
exercised over his victim and his wife, is one of the ‘strangest 
circumstances in connection with this strange case. Scarcely 
less extraordinary is the fact that, although the treatment which 
was being pursued had been explained to him; although he 
perfectly well knew the captain was being poisoned by inches, 
the weak-kneed practitioner did not inter pose his professional 
authority, and turn the criminal empiric and his poisonous pill- 
boxes out of the house: such an exercise of authority, even at 
this time, would not have been too late. 

Croot came again on the Thursday, and Mrs. Wright told him 
as she always had done, the dangerous condition of her husband ; 
but Croot’s ery was “ pills! more pills!” and he asked moreover 
to see the pill-boxes. They were empty, the victim having 
swallowed in nine days the whole eleven shillings’ worth which 
he had purchased of Hollins. He said he would call on this 
woman and order more. It was vain for the wife to remonstrate, 
and to remind the irrepressible quack that a medical practitioner 
had ordered that the pills were to be discontinued ; he said he 
would administer one hundred-at a time if he considered them 
necessary. The wife drew his attention to the unfortunate man’s 
terribly reduced condition, but Croot was ready with his answer. 
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“T must,” he said, “take off the flesh before I can raise him up.” 
He ordered her to administer thirty-two pills at three o’clock that 
day. It was vain to tell him that her husband “ was continually 
throwing them up and throwing up blood also;” he merely 
repeated his orders and said he would have them sent. Hollins 
made her appearance at three o'clock that day, and brought not 
only another parcel of pills, but a box of powders, for both of 
which the foolish Mrs. Wright paid her thirteen shillings and four- 
pence. It is worthy of note that at this time some brandy and 
water was offered to the patient, but he was too weak to swallow 
it, notwithstanding which, the miserable impostor intent on 
following out his dreadful system, called on Friday at ten with 
two powders in paper. He mixed these with water—one being of 
darker colour than the other. On being asked what these powders 
were composed of, he said they were pounde x pills. He desired 
Mrs. Wright to raise her husband up, which she did. The 
wretched man was so weak that he could scarcely move. 
The quack put the cup to his lips, and the sick man swallowed 
the contents, which he immediately threw up together with 
a quantity of blood, a fact which did not in the least disconcert 
Croot. The sick man however interposed. “My dear,” he said, 
“it is poison! this man has poisoned me!” Gay called at this 
moment, and sent up a message, expressing his wish to see both 
Croot and Mrs. Wright. 

The advent of Gay forms a new episode in the story. This 
gentleman was a very different person from either poor Captain 
John Wright or his wife, and for the first time, perhaps in his 
life, Richard Croot found himself in a position for which he was 
wholly unprepared. Nemesis in the person of Mr. Gay stood 
before him; and a series of interrogatives followed, which made 
him feel more than uncomfortable. 

The first question—a very inconv “For what 
disease was he treating the patient?” was parried with an 
assertion: “the medicine he was administering would eradicate 
every disease, and the captain would rise from his bed a better 
man than before.” He added by way of parenthesis and justifica- 
tion, that he was in the habit of administering the medicine to his 
wife and children. The question, whether he considered his 
patient in a condition of body and mind when drastic medicine 
could be safely or properly administered, he answered with 
his usual effrontery. Asked whether he was a duly —— 
medical man, he answered in the affirmative. On being aske 
to produce his “certificate,” he replied that “it was meen! 
for medical men to carry their diplomas about with them.’ 
To the question , “ where did he live?” he answered—somewhat 
vacuely,—“ in the City.” By this time however, his demoralization 
was complete, and ae availed himself of the earliest opportunity 
to take himself off, while Gay went in search of the qualified 
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practitioner. Croot’s mental uneasiness brought him back the 
same night; and notwithstanding the strict orders which had 
been given, he managed to force his way upstairs. His reception 
was anything but encouraging: the sick man ordered him to be 
gone. “You will be paid,” he said in his homely language, and 
with much difficulty, “for your trouble, but you have poisoned me 
—you have poisoned me right out.” Hearing from Mrs. Wright 
that a physician would call the next day, he assured her that 
her friends were alarming her needlessly, and that there was no 
necessity whatever for calling in a medical man. At this moment 
Gay and Thomas Riley (a merchant captain) made their appear- 
ance, and Croot once more found himself subjected to a searching 
if not a very skilful examination. He called again on the next 
day, and brought with him a person whom he introduced as 
“Dr. Wynch,” but neither were permitted to go upstairs. This 
was on the Saturday: all that day and the following the patient 
kept growing rapidly weaker; and at three o'clock on the 
Monday morning—thirteen days after Croot had been first 
called inn—poor John Wright had gone over to the Great 
Majority. : 

A post mortem examination followed as a matter of course, and 
the result will be found in the medical evidence, which we prefer 
to give in its entirety. The immediate result of the coroner's 
inquest was, the arrest and committal of Richard Croot who, 
on the 6th of April 1836, was placed at the bar of the Central 
Criminal Court, charged with “having caused the death of John 
Wright, by having administered to him, on the 20th of January, 
and at other times, large and excessive quantities of pills com- 
posed of portions of gamboge, cream of tartar, and other articles 
of a noxious, destructive, and deleterious description, he having 
no knowledge of medicine, and having no license to sell or 
administer such medicine.” The facts which led up to this 
inevitable result, we have extracted from the evidence of Anne 
Wright, the widow, and Henry Kimber Gay, the friend of the 
deceased. 

Thomas Riley, a captain in the merchant service deposed that 
he had known the deceased, Captain John Wright, for nine years, 
and always as a man of temperate habits. This witness corro- 
borated the evidence of the widow and Mr. Gay as to the prisoner 
having represented himself to be a medical man. He heard the 
prisoner complain that the friends of the deceased were “ crossi 
him in his treatment of Captain Wright.” The witness had 
refused to allow the prisoner to go up-stairs to the deceased. 
He said he would call next day with Dr. Wynch. Both of 
them did call, but neither were permitted to see the deceased. 
In cross-examination the witness said, “there was an actual 
appointment between prisoner and Wynch, Dr. Roberts and 
Mr. Comyns-Smith for the next day at one o’clock. The prisoner 
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at that occasion earnestly begged that Dr. Wynch should be 
permitted to go up-stairs to see the deceased,” but this was 
refused. 

Alfred Comyns-Smith, surgeon and apothecary, being sworn, 
described the condition in which he found the deceased, in a 
manner which corroborated the evidence of the previous wit- 
nesses. The deceased could scarcely breathe and spoke with much 
difficulty. He told the witness how he had been treated, 
complained of his knee, and above all of pains “in the pit of the 
stomach.” He examined his knee, and found that he was 
suffering from a rheumatic affection. That affection had nothing 
whatever to do with the disorder in the stomach. Having been 
told the sort of medicine he had been taking, he did not order it 
to be discontinued, “as he had no charge that would authorize 
him to do so ;” but he expressed his opinion that the treatment, 
if continued, would prove fatal. He also advised chicken broth, 
“to try and restore the tone of the stomach.” When he called on 
Friday (29th of January), he found him much worse. He lay 
still, with his eyes half closed, his pulse was weak; his breath 
faint; and it was his (the witness’s) opinion, that he would 
shortly die. The witness declined acting without another 
opinion, and Dr. Roberts was in consequence called in; “ but 
deceased was not then in a condition to take medicine.” On 
the Saturday night he became worse, and the witness did not 
think that “any medicine in the world would at that time 
have relieved him.” He understood that the pills were composed 
of portions of gamboge and aloes, and other ingredients. He 
had heard cream of tartar and assafcetida spoken of as other 
component parts. There had been a post mortem examination, 
and the stomach was found inflamed and ulcerated. There was 
at the bottom of the stomach, near the lower opening, a patch 
of ulceration larger than a shilling. If the deceased had taken 
the quantities of medicine described, it would account for the 
“appearances ” he had witnessed, and which, he said, had caused 
death. 

In answer to the court, the witness explained that the ulcera- 
tion must have been of recent occurrence ; it could not have been 
of three months’ standing. In his opinion it had commenced 
on the Friday (29th January). The appearance which he had 
found in the stomach would account for death. J/weus such as 
he had seen, and in such quantities, would not have passed with- 
out some strong, exciting cause. 

In cross-examination by Sir Frederick Pollock, the witness 
said that he had not advised any medicines, because he thought 
they would be improper in the condition in which he found the 
deceased. He thought that the medicines named, if mixed and 
administered in large quantities, would produce the effects in the 
stomach which he had described. He thought, too, that twenty 
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pills of gamboge and aloes would produce vomiting and purging, 
He admitted that he himself had administered ten grains of 
aloes at a time, and three grains of gamboge at a time, He 
also admitted that when gamboge, aloes, cream of tartar, and 
assafoetida were mixed, he could not tell the precise quantity 
at which the dose would cause danger to commence, and safety 
to end. He was of opinion that ten grains of White’s pills, 
supposing them to be composed of aloes and gamboge, would be a 
strong dose: twenty would be dangerous, and if taken night and 
morning highly so; much, however, depended on the constitution 
of the patient. He did not know the difference between pills 
“No. 1,’ and pills “No. 2;” but those which had the largest 
quantity of gamboge would be the strongest. If each pill con- 
tained half a grain of gamboge, with ten grains of aloes, it would 
be an over-dose. He thought thirty of such pills night and 
morning for two or three days, would be an improper dose to 
take. If ten persons were to take such doses for several days 
together, at least two or three of them would die ;’“ and if it was 
stated by persons, that they had taken such doses for a long 
time, either such .statements must} be false, or else witness’s 


theory must be wrong.” He never found that a small dose of 


aloes would cause irritation, when a larger one would not. He 
had administered aloes in doses of from one to ten grains, and 
gamboge in doses of from one to three grains. He had heard 
Mrs. Wright’s evidence, and had heard her say she had given a 
smaller number of pills than the prisoner had ordered, and that 
she sometimes kept back pills “ No.1” at night, and gave pills 
“No. 2” inthemorning. He had also heard her say that “ No. 2” 
ought not to be taken without “No.1.” “He thought it would 
not be fair to judge of the effect of medicine so administered.” 
On re-examination, the witness stated it to be his opinion that 
“a competent medical man could on the Wednesday (27th of 
January) have told that there was inflammation of the stomach, 
and would not have administered two spoonfuls of the pills 
powdered on the Thursday and Friday. Such a dose would 
produce the symptoms he witnessed in the stomach of the deceased, 
and was likely to cause death.” 

Dr. Frederick Roberts, Physician to the London Hospital, 
deposed that he saw the deceased on the Saturday, two days 
betore his death, and was informed that he had taken a large 
quantity of White’s pills. He directed a mustard poultice to 
be applied to the pit of the stomach, and ordered a mucilage 
and some chicken-broth to be given to him, The object of 
the mucilage was merely to sustain life; no medicines were 


administered, though enemas of strong beef-soup with small. 


quantities of brandy were given. He attended the post mortem 
examination of the body on Monday (1st of February). The 
liver was rather large and congested, but there was no active 
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disease; the pericranium was free from inflammation or other 
disease ; the stomach much contracted; the middie of the great 
curvature exceedingly inflamed, with two spots of ulceration— 
one the size of a shilling; the mucus membrane of the intestinal 
canal was inordinately injected with dark-coloured blood; in the 
ileum and jeyunem the mucus membrane had the appearance of 
lymph effused within its substance, and greatly softened; in 
other parts the membrane was so thin as to give it the appearance 
of ulcerated destruction. In the cecum and colon was a mass of 
yellow pulpy matter, mixed with feculent matter. On opening 
the knee-joint, there was an effusion of lymph. The head was 
loaded, but not seriously diseased. There was abundant appear- 
ance in the stomach to account for death, but in. no other part of 
the body. Taking large quantities of drastic medicine would 
produce such appearances. He had heard Mrs. Wright's evidence. 
He thought the dose described by her to have been administered 
to the deceased on the Friday—of two table-spoonfuls of White’s 
pills in powder, highly improper, and was of opinion that no man 
of competent skill would have administered it. It required 
a nicety of judgment to discover the presence of inflammation, 
as it did in most internal diseases; but any person of competent 
skill, seeing the deceased on the Saturday, must have known 
that he was labouring under some destructive mischief to a vital 
organ, and that in such case it was highly improper to continue 
the previous course of medicine. If the medicines of which he 
had heard, had been administered in the quantities described, 
they would be quite sufficient to account for death. He could 
name no medicine, the good effects of which were increased in 
proportion to the increased quantity taken. 

In answer to the court, Dr. Roberts said there was no medicine 
of which too large a dose might not be given. It was unfair 
to judge of the effects of medicine where the whole quantity 
prescribed was not administered. “To tell Croot under such 
circumstances that the full quantity had been taken would be 
likely to mislead him, and induce him to increase the dose when 
he found that the effect he expected had not been produced.” 
This witness was not cross-examined. 

Mr. Philip Pemberton,“ lecturer on chemistry at St. Thomas’s 
Hospital said, he had analysed some of the pills in question: they 
were of different sizes and colours. No. 1 consisted of cream of 
tartar and aloes; there was a smaller quantity of another sub- 
stance, the nature of which he had not had time to ascertain; 
he at first thought it was colocynth. The larger or No. 2 pill 
consisted of aloes, gamboge, cream of tartar, and another substance 
Which he had not had time to discover. He did not know the 
proportions of any of the medicines used. His assistant, Thomas 
Sparks Saffold, further deposed that both the pills No. 1 and No. 2 
contained a little assafcetida, but could not tell the proportions of 
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any of the ingredients: with the evidence of these two witnesses, 
the case for the prosecution closed. 

Notwithstanding that he was represented by a professional 
gentleman of the reputation of Sir Frederick Pollock, not the 
least strange part of this extraordinary.case—to ourselves at least, 
is the fact, that the prisoner was permitted to read a long defence 
which he had committed to paper; while a revelation was made 
by the witnesses called in support of his case which will, we 
believe, prove both novel and astonishing to the majority of our 
readers. 

John Morgan, a stone-mason, said he knew White's pills. “He 
was ill about three years ago when he first beggm taking them. 
He commenced with three, and increased them up to fifteen a 
night. He continued taking them for ten months. He had 
taken thirty at night, and thirty in the morning, for as long 
as»four days together. After that, he reduced the number 
to twenty at night, and twenty in the morning. Jn twenty days 
he had taken one thousand pills, or fifty a day. He found great 
benefit from them, but never so much, or indeed hardly any, until 
he had taken the large doses, which he did by the prisoner’s advice. 
His health was now restored. The prisoner took no fee for the 
benefits he had conferred upon him.” In cross-examination, it 
was elicited that the complaint under which this witness had 
suffered was “a general debility.” 

The revelations of Richard Cramp, landlord of the Harp 
Tavern, Harp Lane, Thames Street, were of a still more aston- 
ishing character. This unhappy witness, according to his own 
account, had been afflicted “with the scurvy and fistula,” and 
had taken medicines under the advice of a surgeon, without 
deriving the slightest benefit. In a happy moment he began 
taking White’s pills, commencing with the infinitesimal dose 
of five. Their beneficial effect was such that he was encouraged 
to proceed, and he proceeded accordingly, and found after taking 
forty a day (that is to say twenty night and morning), that they 
were doing him incalculable good. “He knew this was the fact, 
because when he reduced the doses, “he invariably became ill 
again.” He consulted the prisoner, and the result was that he 
took by his advice “one hundred pills in one day, and frequently 
ninety in one day.” This terrific cannonade drove away of 
course scurvy 
he was now in a state of the most perfect health. We might 
have forgiven a witness who admitted that he took pills by the 
hundred a day but for the statement with which he concluded 
his evidence. He said, “his wife and children took the pills and”’ 
(strange to say), “‘ were benefited by them.” 

The wonders went on increasing with the appearance of each 
fresh witness. Janet Peregrine swore that she had been seriously 
ill, and had taken as many as a hundred and twelve pills in one 
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day, notwithstanding which, she “could eat her breakfast and 
work hard all day afterwards without suffering any inconvenience, 
She was now cured and well.” Upwards of thirty other persons, 
among them “a surgeon’’(?) a clergyman,—persons of all classes 
in fact came forward, and asserted that they had been atftlicted 
with gout, rheumatism, fistula, scurvy, and all manner of dis- 
orders, and had each and all been cured by taking “ White's pills, 
after having sought relief in vain from the prescriptions of 
qualified medical men. They swore too, that they generally 
found relief from taking large quantities at a time. One 
enthusiastic person avowed that he had taken a hundred in 
twenty-four hours, whilst another shone pre-eminently above 
his fellows by having swallowed twenty thousand (for which he 
had paid only £22) in the short space of two years. Whatever 
might have been the value of the evidence of persons of this 
intellectual standard, it certainly exonerated the prisoner from 
all suspicion of mere mercenary motives: they all agreed in 
saying that he made no charge against them either for attendance 
or advice. Probably, the quantity of pills which these stupid 
people were prepared to swallow, amply paid him for his 
professional services. The counsel for the prisoner said he had 
upwards of forty other witnesses, but “thought it unnecessary 
to call them,” an opinion in which the jury and the learned judge 

gaspingly coincided. 

Mr. Justice Pattison said all that was left for him to say after 
these astounding revelations, and concluded his summing up by 
advising the jury, that it was, under all the circumstances, a ques- 
tion for their consideration, whether upon the facts disclosed by the 
evidence on both sides, the prisoner was or was not guilty of the 
offence imputed to him. The jury after a consultation of a few 
minutes, expressed their wish to retire. In twenty minutes’ time 
they returned into court, and pronounced a verdict of guilty, 
but recommended the prisoner to mercy, on the ground of his 
being not the compounder, but only the vendor of the pills. The 
sentence was that he should pay a fine of £200. 

The death of Wright was caused not of course by the pills, but 
by the encrmous quantities in which they were administered by 
an empiric, ignorant of their composition and of their physio- 
logical effects. The dangerous principle was gamboge which, if 
administered in large and continuous doses, will produce the 
symptoms described——violent vomiting and purging, abdominal 
pain and tenderness, cold extremities, and sinking pulse. We 
assume that the “ directions ” given with the mec dicine (which 
we have never seen), would scarcely authorise its being taken or 
administered in the preposterous quantities mentioned in the 
preceding case; but if the directions do countenance any such 
“heroic” course of administration, all we can say is that nearly 
eighty persons—none of them perhaps mentally very strong— 
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appear to ave been willing to come forward and testify, that the 
benefit they derived was in proportion to the quantities taken. 
Like all quacks, ignorant of the properties, physiological effects, 
and therapeutics of medicines, “ Doctor” Croct relied upon his 
experience, represented by the eighty persons with cast-iron 
stomachs, each of whom (if his or her testimony is to be believed) 
was capable of swallowing, without injury, drastic physic in 
quantities which would have slaughtered a hippopotamus. Few 
will be inclined to pity him; and any allowance we might be dis- 
posed to make on account of his ignorance is withdrawn, when we 
remember that he tried to pass himself off as a qualified prac- 
titioner, as soon as his ignorant pretence to a knowledge of the 
art of healing had led him into serious trouble. Possibly his 
experience may have made him more cautious, and in this sense, 
but in no other, may have done him good. It is one of the 
peculiarities of ignorance that it remains unconvinced to the 
end of the chapter; and possibly to the day of his death, 
Richard Croot, in spite of the melancholy ending of poor 
Captain John Wright, sang (probably in more subdued tones) 
the praises of a remedy, which in -his judgment “cured all 
diseases, and did a great deal of good.” 


(To be continued.) 














































Winterlied. 





Wie ruheit du jo ftille 
Ju diener weitken Hiille, 
Du mutterlides Land! 
Wo find die Frihlingslieder, 
Des Sommers bunt Gefieder 
Und dein bebliimtes Fejtgewand. 


Du jehlummerjt nun entfleidet ; 

Kein Lamm, fein Schaflein weidet 
Wuf deinen Wwn und Hoh’n. 

Der Bog sein Lied verftnmmte ; 

Rein Bienlein mehr, das jumimete ; 
Dod Ou Hift auch im Winter jon. 


Die Zweig’ Ajte jehimmern 
Uud taujend Lichter flimmern, 
Wohin das Auge blict. 
Wer hat dein Bet bereitet, 
Die Decfe dir gebreitet, 
Und dich fo fejow mit Rief qejdmitet ? 


Der Gute Bater droben 
Hat dir dein Kleid gewoben ; 

Gr jehlaft und jehlummert nicht. 
So jehlumu’re denn in Frieden! 
Der Vater weet die Miiiden 

Su neuer Kraft und nenem Licht. 


Bald bei des Lenzes Wehen 
Wirjt du verjiingt erftehen 
Sum Leben wunderbar. 
Sein Odem jadhwebt hernieder ; 
Dann Erde, prangit du wieder 
Mit Blumenfranz im Haar. 


KRUMMACHER, 





WINTER SONG. 


(FROM THE GERMAN OF KRUMMACHER.) 


Way liest thou still and pale now, 

Wrapped in thy snow white veil now, 
Dear mother earth of ours ? 

Where are Spring’s voices, say now? 

Where Summer's plumage gay now? 
And thy bright festal robe of flowers ? 


Thou sleep’st of it bereft now, 
Nor lamb nor sheep is left now 
In field or upland bare. 
The birds’ sweet songs are dumb now, 
Hushed is the bee’s soft hum now, 
Yet even in winter art thou fair. 


On twigs and branches dancing, 
A thousand gleams are glancing, 
Where e’er the eye may light. 
Who hath prepared thy bed now? 
The coverlid who hath spread now? 
And decked thee with frost jewels bright ? 


The bounteous Lord of Heaven 
To thee thy veil hath given, 
Who sleeps not day or night. 
Be thy sleep fearless taken 
He doth the weary waken 
In good time to new strength and light. 


Soon to Spring’s breezes pleasant 
Thow lt rise rejuvenescent, 
With new life wondrous fair ; 
When down their breath floats duly, 
Thou earth wilt prank thee newly 
With wreaths of flowers upon thine hair. 


M. R. WELD. 
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THERE is an Italy which is familiar to every tourist,—the Italy of 
museums and picture galleries, churches and antiquarians’ shops, 
tive-storied hotels and Parisian boulevards; but there is another 
and larger Italy in which the nation’s life has developed more 
har moniousl y ,—an Italy seldom visited and little understood, over 

which the ages as they pass have spread their deposit with so 
sparing a hand that the primary strata of the first century seems 
separated but by a handsbreadth from that of the nineteenth. 

When we leave the towns where newspapers and Birmingham 
salesmen, ambitious town councils and jobbing builders “have 
conspired in the work of modernisation ; when we enter the hill 
country, where the whistle of the locomotive is never heard, and 
even stage coaches are unknown, we soon get among populations 
which, in spite of some outward changes, still, in many essentials, 
live as did their forefathers before the Roman peace was broken 
up by the barbarian invaders. Events beyond the horizon of 
their own narrow valleys affect them but little. All visitors, 
Italians no less than English, or French, or Germans, are alike 
“ forestiert ;” and they hardly look upon the Londoner as more 
remote from them than the Venetian or Neapolitan ; their 
chronology too is as provincial as their geography, and all past 
time beyond the memory of their father and grandfather is 
equally near and equally remote. 

Such a district and such people are to be found within a few 
hours’ journey from the fashionable drawing-rooms and crowded 
drives of Florence, and a few weeks spent among the Apennines 
of Pistoja will teach you more of the habits of Italian life and 
the real character of its people than as many seasons in your 
hotel on the Lungarno or the Piazza di Spagna. Taking the 
early express from Florence to Bologna, we are landed in the 
morning of a brilliant summer day at the little w ayside station 
of Pracchia. A score of tunnels and an ascent of two thousand 
feet up a line skilfully engineered among precipitous mountain 
gorges has completely changed the landscape and the climate. 
Chestnuts and beeches have taken the place of olive, and vine, and 
fig; the banks are coloured with the heather and whin of Scotland, 
and the slopes above are covered with pine, and larch, and other 
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Alpine trees. But an hour ago we saw labourers stripped to 
their shirts gathering in the harvest of golden corn under a 
burning sun ; here the fields are still green, and the short stalk 
and stunted ear of the wheat and barley complain feebly, as they 
bend before the wind, of a climate very different from that of 
the plain below. In the station yard we find a one-horse shay, 
which, like the harness and the horse that draws it, seems to be a 
relic of some remote generation. The driver, however, manages 
to make better time than might have been expected, and we 
are soon bowling along by a mountain rivulet, a tiny tributary of 
the Po. The road leads past a succession of fields, all aglow with 


the rich colours of bright Alpine flowers. “There,” says the . 
driver, “ beyond the ice house and its water meadows ”—for the - 


winter ice harvest is here often the richest crop of the year— 
‘are Catiline’s fields.”" “And who was Catiline?” “A brave 
Condottiere who was defeated and killed here a long time ago by 
a Roman general.” How long ago he cannot tell, nor for “what 
cause he fought ; but the local tradition of the wicked old pagan 
is still a living memor y, and hardly thrusts him back into a past 
more distant than that of the Florentine Ferruccio. Curiously 
enough, as we find further on, he is the popular hero of the 
district, and shares with Ferruccio the honour of naming streets 
and piazzas in the chief villages of the valley. 

A mile or two further we come to the first of these villages, 
Maresca, “the swampy.” On a low hill just outside it we notice 
a big square building with embattled walls, and at each corner 
the remains of a round tower. In its forlorn condition, with 
shattered windows and gaping roof, it looks much as if it had 
lately stood a siege. “It was built,” says our communicative 
driver, “by a Prince of Piombino, a benetactor of the village, 
who drained the swamps that surrounded it, and, as the old 
people say, bred fever and pestilence.” Then finding a willing 
audience, he goes on to tell the story of the castle current in the 
place: How the Prince of Piombino had two sons who hated 
each other, and how the younger, having barely escaped more 
than once from the assassins in his brother's pay, built this 
stronghold as a place of refuge, and dug an underground passage 
connecting it with the woods bey ond and providing a way of 
escape if “at any time a siege were pressed too hard. But, in 
spite of all, his enemy was too much for him. Under pretence 
of reconciliation he induced him to leave his castle, and as the 
sat at supper together treacherously murdered him. After that 
the place was neglected till some distant relations claimed it, and 
divided it among “themselv es, and their descendants still live there 
uncomfortably enough, for the fruit trees are all cut down, and 
the pipes that feed the fountains are choked up, and the rich 
furniture has all been sold. He relates the story as he might 
tell of an event that happened in his father’s time, perfectly 
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familiar to him or in which he was himself interested. On 
further inquiry one is surprised to hear that this all happened 
‘about the time of Ferruccio,” some four centuries ago. 

Another mile or two brings us to Gavinana, the scene of this 

same Ferruccio’s most glorious exploit. Here, like Claverhouse 
in the pass of Killiecrankie,—and the scenery of the two places is 
not very different,—the Florentine general fell, with victory in his 
grasp, leading the militia of the republic against the soldiery of 
the Prince of Orange. But at the fall of their heroic chief his 
men were seized with panic and fled, and with the rout of that 
little army perished the last hope of Florence then besieged by 
the imperialist forces. There to the east of the village they still 
show the steep bank, overgrown with gnarled chestnut roots, 
where Ferruccio’s horse stumbled and fell, and in the village under 
the walls of the old church is the small piazza where the noble 
Florentine was brought mortally wounded into the presence of 
the Prince of Orange. “Villain,” he cried, as his enemy stabbed 
him to the heart, “You are killing a dead man.” Close by the 
public fountain we see the uneven stones under which in a deep 
trench the bodies of those who fell in the battle were heaped in 
one common grave. 

Further on again the valley narrows, and here, half buried 
among the chestnut trees with which it is surrounded, lies 
Cutigliano, the village where in the old days of the Florentine 
republic the “captains of the mountain” had their seat, holding 
the passes to the north against invaders from the Lombard plain. 
At a first glance the streets of the village seem modern enough. 
There, by ‘the fountain, where the women wash their clothes, is 
the tobacconist with the government license, who is also, as flam- 
ing advertisements inform his customers, agent for the New York 
Insurance C ompany and Coate’s cottons. Beyond is a mercer, 
with a full assortment of Manchester goods, and next door a shoe- 
maker sits stitching his leather with a machine of a well-known 
London firm. The carpenter hangs out a notice that ‘“ Alpenstocks” 
are to be had within, and in the café window, for the old Italian 
name “trattoria” is looked down on as vulgar, stand a row of 
bottles which, whatever be their contents, are gay with labels of 
French wines and brandies. 

On better acquaintance we soon find out that these signs are 
merely superficial, The people and their homes are still much 
what they have been for centuries. The peasants still speak the 
pure old Italian of the fifteenth century, and in a humble cottage 
you will often find a well-thumbed copy of Dante, which the 
owner reads and appreciates far more readily than the educated 
townsman, for to him it is a book almost of his own times. 
Land here, as indeed in many parts of Tuscany, is still held 
on the tenure of classical time, and the Roman colonus is 
the prototype of the contadino living in his casa colonica and 
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paying the landlord in kind with half the produce of his farm. 

The plough is just like that which Virgil has made familiar to 
every school boy. The hoe, the spade, and the sickle with which 
the farmer tills his fields are precisely similar to those which may 
be seen in the Museum at Naples, and the earliest attempt of 
Triptolemus might have served as model for the cumberous wain, 
that with its team of oxen creaks dreadfully along the road. 
Even the copper jars in which the women carry water from the 
fountains on their heads are shaped on classical lines, the tradi- 
tion of which has never been lost. Yonder old crone crouching 
on her doorstep, with distaff and spindle, might have sat to the 
painter of some Pompeian fresco, and the drawi ing of the loom on 
which the wool she spins is woven into stout coarse cloth for her 
son’s coats might easily be mistaken for an illustration from a 
classical dictionary. Not less primitive is the mode of threshing 
still in vogue. It might have been learned directly from the 
first Arian, who countless centuries ago sawed off the ears of his 
crop with a stone knife on the hills above the Euphrates. The 
workmen sit on benches round the threshing floor, and taking up 
the wheat, a handful at a time, beat the ears with a short stick till 
the grain is all scattered out on the rough stone pavement at their 
feet. Then, holding the grain in a tray high above his head, a man 
lets it slowly pour down to the ground, while the breeze drives 
away the chaff. Nor is the kitchen more advanced than the farm. 
The most important part of the household cooking is done after 
a method that reminds one of the roasting of pigs and yams by 
the South Sea islanders. Biscuits of chestnut meal, tough as 
leather and far more indigestible than the colonial damper, are the 
chief article of the v: illagers’ diet, and the oven in which they are 
prepared would indeed “be a puzzle and scandal to a town-bred 
cook. Three sticks a couple of feet long fixed upright in a block 
of stone, a number of flat dises of sandstone some six or eight 
inches across and half an inch thick, and a handful of chestnut 
leaves complete the apparatus. While the stones are heating in 
the fire, the chestnut meal is mixed into a thin paste. Then, 
using the big stone as a base, and the three sticks as guides, the 
cook makes a pile; first come a pair of chestnut leaves, then a 
spoonful of the paste; then more leaves, and then a heated stone ; 

and so the series is repeated till all the meal is used up. W hen 
the stones are cool and the smoke of charred leaves that fills 
the house during the operation has cleared away, the cakes are 
baked. 

That rare survival, the travelling pedlar, is still an institution 
in these valleys. The shops may ‘offer. more variety and better 
goods, but the village wife, like her grandmother before her, 
though often taken in, can never abandon the hope of making 
bargains, nor resist the whe dling tongue of her acquaintance of 
the plain who comes round every month with his pack, and his 
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gossip from the town. You can seldom walk along the road 
without meeting a sturdy tramp with his bundle on his back, 
offering to sell soap or scent, or pins, or scissors, or tape, or hand- 
kerchiefs, at a cheaper rate than any of his rivals on the road. 

Very characteristic too are the saint’s day festivals that come 
round pretty frequently, and, whatever an ecclesiastical purist 
might think of them, serve at any rate as an excuse for a holiday. 
Some of them are celebrated with ancient rites that bear a 
strange resemblance to those of the Améarvalia, the Roman 
farmers’ festival of blessing the fields at spring tide; though on 
these have been engrafted other ceremonies in deference to the 
creed of the Church that sanctions them. 

A little after dawn a crowd collects in the piazza which faces 
the church, waiting for the priest who stands before the altar, 
hardly visible in the dim light, invoking in a short office the 
blessing of heaven on the ceremonies of the day. Then when 
the last prayer has been said, the last chaunt intoned, the priest 
in his robes passes down the central aisle followed by a score of 
attendants dressed in long white cassocks. When he reaches the 
door a baldachino of embroidered silk is raised over his head, 
and the procession passes through the village, moving to a slow 
monotonous chaunt, followed by a still increasing crowd, as from 
each door that is passed one or more of the household come out 
dressed in their best clothes and fall into place in the reavr. 
When the village gate has been reached,—for the walls and gates 
that every village “needed in the good old days are usually still 
standing,—and the company begins to climb the steep rough path 
leading to the distant summit, the four bearers of the daldachino 
return to the church, but the priest, still in his robes, leads his 
parishioners up the mountain side. Two and two they march, 
winding round among the green cornfields, in and out under the 
large spreading chestnut trees whitened now with rich blossom. 
They halt for a few moments before a rough cross nailed to the 
trunk of some centennial tree. The crowd forms a circle round, 
the women kneeling, the men standing uncovered, while the priest 
bowing before the cross offers a short prayer. The rosy morning 
light has now covered all the loftier summits with a pink glow 
as the company enters the higher beechwoods, and halts again for 
a time in front of a homestead, the highest on the path, while 
the farmer brings out refreshment for “all, bread and bowls of 
milk and goat cheeses. Then on again through the dewy Alpine 
pastures richly covered with the olowing ‘lily, and the blue 
gentian of the Alps, and the mountain heartsease, and the 
brilliant yellow of the potentilla; passing over clear mountain 
streams that ripple against big stepping stones where nestle the 
bright veronica and pinguicula, and the tiny yellow violet. Up 
still to the summit where the priest in his many-coloured cope, 
and his white-robed attendants circle round the big cross that 1s 
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lanted on the stone cairn, and chaunt a hymn in honour of San 
Vito, who long years ago stayed the plague of caterpillars that 
threatened to bring famine to the country side. 

One might take them, as they stand there in the warm 
sunlight clear against the sapphire sky, for some old-world 
company doing sacrifice and service to Diana or Aisculapius 
round a mountain altar, or praying to Apollo that he should 
cease the twanging of his golden bow and send no more the 
shafts of death and disease among his people. And so the 
ceremony ends, and the long winding march is resumed down 
the other shoulder of the hill homeward to the village. 

Occasionally, too, in spring and summer miracle plays of the 
simplest character are performed in the open air by a troop of 
players chosen from the village. Though it must be confessed that, 
as a rule, the actors are but little better trained than Snug the 
joiner, and Snout the tinker, the dramatic instinct that comes 
naturally to all Italians enables them to get through their parts 
with more grace and dignity than one would expect. Among 
the favourite plays in their somewhat limited repertory is one 
which gives rather diffusely, in some two hundred four-lined 
stanzas, ‘the life and adventures of San Pelegrino. 

San Pelegrino i is the son of a king and queen of Scotland, vowed 
by his mother before his birth to the service of Christ. When 
he reaches manhood he leaves all the pomp of his father’s court, 
and sets out to wander as a pilgrim through the world. He at 
last comes to the court of the Soldan, and is there given his 
choice: on one side death, on the other apostacy with rank and 
wealth. He refuses to deny his Saviour, is miraculously delivered 
from the executioner, and wanders through the wilds of Hungary, 
where he has a fierce encounter with the devil in person, who 
is signally defeated in his attempt to destroy the holy man. 
San Pelegrino then goes on his way, and at last reaches the 
Apennines. There, on a secluded mountain, he fixes his home as 
a hermit, and to his cell from all the country round the people 


flock for advice and blessing. After his death the mountain, in ~ 


memory of his holy life, received the name of Monte Pelegrino, 
and to the shrine erected where the hermit lived pilgrims stream 
every August from Cutigliano and San Marcello, and all the 
Villages round. 

The scenery of the play is of the simplest description. A score 
of branches planted in the ground represent the forest in Hungary, 
where the terrible combat is fought between San Pelegrino and 
the Evil One dressed in his time-honoured suit of sables, and the 
same forest afterwards serves as the wood which conceals the 
hermit’s cell. To the right of it is the royal palace in Edinburgh, 
represented by a square “tent, that serves also as a dressing-room 
for the male performers ; in the Soldan’s court which matches it 
on the left is the women’s green-room. The parts are played not 
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without some dignity and with considerable earnestness. The 
Soldan, a stately old man with fine massive forehead and flowing 
grey beard, is particularly applauded as he first, with truly regal 
gesture, orders the pilgrim to his doom, and then touched by his 
miraculous preservation steps down from his throne, and with all 
earnestness intreats the holy man, as the worthier, to take his 
crown and kingdom. There is real pathos, too, in the parting of 
Pelegrino from the queen his mother, who has willingly devoted 
him to a holy life; but when the moment of parting comes cannot 
bear to lose her only child. The grim battle between Satan and 
the Saint is not so successful. The swashing blows of San 
Pelegrino’s cudgel are greeted with loud laughter, and the merri- 
ment rises to its height when the Evil One is finally knocked down 
and dragged out by “his heels across the dust, showing too obvious 
care the while that his clothes should not be soiled in the 
process. 

More regular festivals are also celebrated from time to time 
with greater solemnity. On the other side of the narrow valley 
facing Cutigliano lies the village of Popiglio, at the foot of a hill 
crowned by two round towers, the remains of a castle from which 
in old days its robber count sallied out to levy toll and tribute 
on all who passed across the Apennines from Modena to Lucca 
or Pistoja. Through the streets of Popiglio once every three 
years a fantastic procession passes, in which reminiscences of 
feudal pageantry mingle with the sacred functions of the Roman 
Church. First rides Pontius Pilate as Roman governor in his 
purple robes. Men-at-arms clad in mail with high plumed 
helmets, escort their chief; then follow Christ and His disciples, 
and behind them the mob of Jerusalem in flowing Eastern robes. 
Children, too, in tight little dresses with angels’ wings budding 
from their shoulders, take part in the show; and at the church 
door young girls stand, scattering flowers on the steps as the 
procession approaches. Curiously enough there is not here any 
attempt at a dramatic representation of any event in the passion 
of Christ, except so far as this passage through the streets may 
be taken to reproduce His ride into Jerusalem ; but even in this 
there is not apparently any other aim beyond that of providing 
a brightly coloured pageant. 

At Cutigliano, too, there is a triennial festival quaintly 
characteristic in its origin and bizarre in its details, which attracts 
crowds of spectators from all the neighbouring villages. 

Early in August an invito sacro is put up against the church 
walls, and sent round the country informing the faithful that on 
the 8th of the month the festival of SS. Aurelius and Irenzus 
will be celebrated in the parish church, when the sacred relics 
will be exposed for the veneration of the faithful, and High Mass 
will be celebrated. In the afternoon, as the notice somewhat 
incongruously goes on to promise, a tombola with prizes of eighty 
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and fifty francs will be drawn, and the day will conclude cheer- 
fully with music and fireworks in the piazza. 
A couple of days before the festival the village burst into 
unwonted briskness of life in preparation for the great event. 
By dint of paint and whitewash weather-beaten walls were 
renovated ; innkeepers laid in stores of provisions, eggs were 
swept in from all the countryside, and became a scarce commodity 
for ordinary householders; coffee pounding in large iron mortars 
went on actively at many house-doors along the streets; stalls 
were set up at favourable corners, and the Cutiglianese whom 
you might meet in the village green, bustling about with an 
appearance of business-like importance, gave you to understand 
by meaning looks and smiles of goodwill that great things were 
forward, and that they at least were wideawake. In the Loggia 
facing the municipio or town hall, the wall of which is decorated 
with the crests and coats-of-arms of Medici, Farinati, Caponi, and 
other bygone “ Captains of the Mountain,” and with inscriptions 
recording the good deeds of sundry benefactors, where the Tuscan 
Marzocco looks down from his pillar on the public fountain, the 
best furnished stall was established. A miscellaneous collection 
of hats and sacred charms, pipes, and purses, and stays, children’s 
toys and Brummagem hardware collected a crowd of critics and 
purchasers. A great attraction was the lotto-rafile always going 
on here, in which for the smal! stake of twopence you might win 
a pair of glass candlesticks, a portrait of Napoleon III., a Berlin 
wool tester, or some other equally useful and unsaleable article. 
The investors enjoyed all the delightful agony of suspense while 
the winning numbers were slowly drawn; the shopman got rid of 
the accumulated rubbish of years, and so all parties were equally 
pleased. Here on Saturday afternoon family parties collected 
discussing eagerly how best to lay out the cash they had brought 
with them. There you might see old Nazzareno hanging in doubt 
between a much-needed hat and a huge jackknife that he tries in 
vain to cheapen ; his daughter Assunta longs equally for a bright- 
coloured pair of stays, with wooden stiffeners as solid as a cuirass, 
and a set of silver-gilt earrings ; while Philomena, her mother, turns 
her more practical mind to a pile of gaily-coloured cotton goods. 
The minutes and the quarters and the half hours slip past, and, 
still undecided, the party is jostled away by other equally eager and 
equally uncertain Annunciatas and Marias, Pietros, Giuseppes, and 
Giovannis, for scriptural names are all the fashion here, while all 
the time the salesman, used to the ways of the natives, stands by, 
an unconcerned spectator to all appearance, knowing that in the 
end the spare cash will come into his till, excepting always the 
two or three halfpence which are sacredly respected for buying 
tickets in the next day’s tombola. 
At one end of the village, all along the avenue leading up 
to the church, long poles have been planted wreathed and 
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festooned with box twigs, and are now being hung thick with 
many-coloured Chinese lanterns for Sunday's illumination. 

Sunday is ushered in by a loud clangour of bells swinging 
wildly from the combined exertion of all the amateur ringers 
who can find footing in the church tower. At eight o clock an 
early mass is celebrated, but to a small attendance, the bulk of 
the population preferring to loaf in the streets, there to greet 
their visitors from outlying villages, and discuss the events of 
the day. At eleven the chief function of the festival takes 
place, the veneration of the sacred relics. A couple of centuries 
ago the parish of Cutigliano came into possession of two relics of 
first-class importance, which have ever since been the pride of 
the whole population. In the seventeenth century, Carlo 
Randini, a citizen of Cutigliano, made the arduous journey to 
Rome to seek his fortune, and there rose to the high dignity of 
protonotary to the papal court. Casting about within himself 
how he might best benefit his native place and keep alive his 
name in the memory of his fellow-citizens, he decided that he 
would most worthily provide for their spiritual and temporal 
welfare, by placing them under saintly protection. Carrying out 
this intention, he purchased the bodies of St. Aurelius and 
St. Irenzeus, conveyed them to Cutigliano, and drew up a notarial 
act that certified the genuineness of the sacred remains, and 
secured the possession of them for ever to the village of 
Cutigliano. As witness of his benefaction, the portrait of the 
donor with his hand extended in the act of making the gift is 
hung up, when the festival comes round, in the sicht of all men, 
on the wall of the church. The sacred remains are preserved in 
richly-gilt shrines with glass front and sides. The skulls are 
bare, in all their grinning hideousness ; the rest of the skeletons 
are happily clothed in rich costumes, the hands covered with silk 
gloves, and the feet in elegant stockings. 

The chief feature of the service, to the profane at any rate, is 
the magnificent tenor of the village chemist, which dominates all 
the other voices, and fills the church with a volume of sound. 
He is a handsome Neapolitan, stands six feet high, has a superb 
figure, and with adequate training would have made his fortune 
on the stage. Of evenings he often collects a crowd round his 
shop listening to his renderings of southern songs, while his 
son of twelve, with the happy confidence of youth, measures and 
mixes behind the counter. 

When mass is over and the people here have been duly blessed 
and incensed, a priest, standing in front of the altar, holds up 

a reliquary, that contains some minute fragment of humanity of 
concentrated efficacy, for the adoration of ‘all. One by one: the 
men come up to the altar steps, devoutly kiss the glass that 
covers the precious bone, and drop a copper or two into the brass 
tray which is carried by an attendant. After each osculation the 
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glass is carefully wiped with a napkin, and then presented to the 
next in order. The women come after the men. The faith of 
these is apparently more lively. They seem fully satisfied that 
by the act of adoration they have committed themselves to the 
effectual safeguard of the saint, and they turn away their faces 
radiant with peace and contentment. Here comes a family 
group, a mother leading a little girl by the hand with a baby on 
her arm. It is touching to see the earnestness with which the 
mother presses the pouting lips of her infant against the sacred 
charm and the joy with which she broods over him when she 
has thus secured his salvation; behind comes an old woman, 
wrinkled, infirm, alone in the world, but the weight of her years 
and trouble seems to grow light when she has secured the good- 
will and intercession of the saint. And so they come in a long 
succession of every age and condition, but all believing and 
devout. Long after the service is over many of the worshippers 
remain absorbed in prayer, kneeling in different parts of the 
church, utterly lost to all that passes around. Their lips move, 
and now and again a word or two bursts from them in the 
fervour of their devotion, and then they resume their silent 
prayer, while a tear perhaps rolls down their wrinkled cheek and 
falls unnoticed to the ground. One by one they rise and go 
up reverently to where the skeletons of the saints are exposed, 
remain for a while gazing on the holy relics, then kiss the shrine 
and go. . 

At four o’clock come vespers, and afterwards the procession in 
which the precious bodies are carried from the church through 
the village. During the whole day crowds have been thronging 
into Cutigliano from the surrounding hamlets and from all the 
hillside farms. The streets, the piazzas, and the churchyard are 
thronged. The local band, in bright red uniform, is in attend- 
ance. So too are a company of friendly rivals in harmony ; 
for early in the afternoon the band of Lizzano came marching 
along the narrow path that winds through the mountain woods 
and meadows to the east ; behind it followed some two score men 
and boys in white cassocks, who had volunteered their services, 
bearing crosses, banners, and religious emblems. 

As the time for the start approaches, the beadle, who is also 
master of the ceremonies on this occasion, bustles about with 
eager zeal to get everybody in his right place; but his recruits 
are all undrilled, and the perspiration streams from his forehead 
before he is satisfied with his labours and the signal for the start 
is given. First marches the visitors’ band, then two by two, 
bearing long wax torches that blink and gutter in the hot sun, 
eighty men in white cassocks, then a group of clerics with 
banners and crucifixes, then the two saints, then more white-robed 
attendants, and at last, when the Cutigliano band brings up the 
rear, the much enduring sacristan can sit down with a sigh of 
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relief on the stone step under the porch, conscious that he has 
played the man. 

After the procession has passed there is hardly standing 
ground in the streets. All day the crowd in the village has 
grown thicker, and the din of voices louder, and now round every 
shop, and tavern, and stall, there surges a shouting, gesticulating, 
jostling, laughing, bargaining, and perspiring throng. Here stands 
a pedlar who unites the sacred and secular in characteristic 
fashion. His pack opens out to form a minature shrine in front 
of which burn two little wax tapers in honour of a rough painting 
of the Virgin, coloured in gaudy blues and reds. He does a brisk 
trade in charms and rosaries, and broadsheets which relate the 
story of the miracle-working image of the Madonna,—how it was 
wrought by St. Luke and wonderfully wafted across land and sea 
to the black mountains of Ardenza, above Leghorn. 

A little beyond stands a table loaded with great piles of flat 
wafers and suspicious looking sweets, that would threaten much 
trouble to their many purchasers did not a diet of chestnut cakes 
harden men’s stomachs against all lesser assaults. Further on a 
heap of water-melons is steadily diminishing as one by one the 
big green balls are sliced into ruddy sections, in which the black 
stones gleam like the eyes of an eastern h’ouri. Then come more 
stalls where toys and cakes and household stuff tempt the passer- 
by. But the thickest crowds gather round the desks where 
tickets for the tombola are sold. See how anxiously yonder 
contadino debates the question with himself on what numbers he 
shall stake his pence. Fifty-five he has quite made up his mind 
shall be the first, it gives the years of his age, and eight will do 
for the day of the month, but what the other numbers shall be 
is not so clear. Thirteen might do, it stands for ill luck, and did 
not a frightened horse breaking through the procession nearly 
upset the shrine where St. Irenaeus lies. But then the saint 
escaped, and no one was really hurt. Besides, can a saint be 
unlucky? He scratches his head and turns to his acquaintance 
for advice on this delicate point of faith, but all are too busy 
about their own affairs. Then his son fell from a tree and broke 
his leg on the 29th of July, and that must mean something ; and 
his wife bade him be sure and remember that eighty-eight stands 
for a murder, and it was only yesterday that Gigi, the mule 
driver, stabbed Beppo. Yes, eighty-eight promises well, only 
was it really a murder, for Beppo was a bad lot, and had just 
cheated him of a franc at “ Mora’? And so the old fellow, with 
his mouth agape, goes on weighing the virtues of different 
numbers, and is hustled from side to side by more decided 
gamblers. Here Carlo, the sindaco’s son, his face flushed, and 
a little unsteady from the wine he has drunk, makes quite a 
sensation by buying ten tickets just as they come ; the prodigal 
youth. But his example has few imitators; most investors have 
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their numbers pat and can give a ready reason for the faith that 
isin them. Ask that little red-haired rascal, who is gazing at 
his ticket as confidently as if the eighty francs were already in 
his pocket, what his numbers are. His sharp little eyes glitter, 
and he speaks willingly enough, though wild horses would not 
have torn his secret from him before he had secured his ticket. 
Fifteen is the number of letters in the saint’s name; and ninety- 
six stands for stealing, that he saw in his master’s book of lucky 
numbers, and didn’t he get soundly whipped last week for stealing 
apples in Sandro’s orchard? and as he jumped downstairs this 
morning he came plump on to the cat that had had eight kittens 
in the night, and so on, and so on. He is not a bit discouraged 
by the fact. that every man jack in the crowd is just as confident 
ot winning as himself. And now the clock strikes six, the sales 
end, and all adjourn to the piazza where the sindaco sits to 
preside over the drawing. 

In one corner, shaded by a row of acacia trees, is a platform 
on which the sindaco and other dignitaries are collected to 
preside over the drawing, and a band in the rear whiles away the 
tedium of the wait, for the proceedings are very long drawn out, 
and would exhaust the patience of any less enduring folk. First 
the counterfoils have to be verified and delivered to the collector 
for the government, which claims rather over a third of the 
receipt as tax. Then one by one little printed tickets numbered 
from one to a hundred are held up to be examined by. the crowd, 
while a volunteer with stentorian voice shouts out their import. 
Each number is then carefully folded up and dropped into a 
little wire workbox, shaped like a squirrel’s revolving cage or 
a miniature dust-sifter. After these preliminaries the real excite- 
ment begins. A young boy rolls up his shirt sleeve to his elbow, 
and plunging his hand into the cage draws out a number which 
is solemnly unfolded by the sindaco, his dignity will not allow 
him to do anything quickly, and then the corresponding number 
is exhibited on a large standard prepared for the purpose with 
a hundred revolving figures, something like a huge cricket 
scoring-board. Out comes 25. Every ticket-holder knows 
perfectly well the numbers on his ticket, but for a moment every 
head is bent down to consult the precious paper. Far away on 
the edge of the crowd a little girl crows with delight, and waves 
her ticket round her head. She has scored the first point. And 
so the fun goes on as first one and then another speculator 
announces his hopes or disappointment. 

At last after two hours’ suspense the winner is announced. 
Our little acquaintance with the sharp eyes has not won, but he 
is near ly as well pleased as if he had. He was mistaken in some 
matter of detail, any one may be mistaken like that, but his 
theories are unimpeachable ; and another time——! As it was 
ninety-six came out all right, and as for the kittens, of course he 
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ought not to have counted the old cat with them, eight was the 
number for him, and sure enough eight was drawn quite early. 
And so on with all his numbers. He has a good and sufficient 
reason why each one just missed being right, and every day for 
the next week he will enjoy the tombola a dozen times at least 
as he fights the battle of the numbers over again with a score of 
friends all equally unlucky, but equally unshaken in their faith 
in their system, which must surely win at the next festa. The 
evening closes with a splutter of fireworks, and soon after night- 
fall we all go off to bed dusty and tired with the arduous dissipa- 
tion of St. Irenaeus’ Feast. 


E. STRACHAN MORGAN, 

























“ LOVE’S A TYRANT!” 


A sovel. 


BY ANNIE THOMAS (MRS. PENDER CUDLIP), 


Author of “‘ Denis Donne,” ‘‘ Theo Leigh,’’ “* Played Out,’’ “‘ Eyre of Bleadon,” 
** Allerton Towers,’ etc., ete. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
OLIVIA IS FIRM. 


As Marcus Gwynne and Olivia walked back to the house, they 
both felt that their story was written in their faces, and for a 
wonder the man felt the least concern that this should be the 
case. He certainly had harboured no thought of such a climax 
when he had invited her to walk down to the river. But the 
climax, now that he had unexpectedly reached it, was not hampered 
by any unpleasant doubts or reflections. He knew all there was to 
be known of Olivia, all that one can ever know of any human 
being, save oneself. He knew that she had suffered a strong 
affection for him to establish itself in her heart long ago in the days 
of their boy and girlhood, and that this affection had never 
wavered for an hour. He knew that she was entirely unselfish, 
and would be happy in any walk of life, provided she believed 
him to be happy too. He knew that his action would give 
unqualified happiness to his mother, and that his uncle, Lord 
Mount Hawke, would be intensely gratified at having him for a 
son-in-law. Above all, he knew that his feeling for Constance 
would die a happier death when it became his duty to nourish 
and cherish the one he entertained for Olivia into stronger life. 
So knowing all these things, he was very well satisfied that the 
climax had been reached so easily and in such a matter-of-fact 
way, although he had hardly intended it. 

But Olivia, on the contrary, though she had gained the proffered 
heart and hand of the only man to whom she had ever given a 
single loving thought, was not so well at ease in her mind. She 
was keenly and nervously alive to the fact that it was something 
she had said which had brought the honour she had dreamt of 
and longed for hopelessly upon her. She had a restless humiliat- 
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ing conviction that if she had not been weak enough to let fall 
those two traitor tears, Marcus would not have thr illed with that 
sudden pity, under the influence of which he had spoken. She 
stung herself by recalling all he had told her of Constance 
Brymer’s grace and beauty, and intellect and charm. And like 
many another wife, she told herself that she could but fail to 
please and satisfy a taste which had been developed and gratified 
by so incomparable an old love. In short, proud as the position 
of being publicly engrafted into his life and enthroned within his 
heart would be, her innermost consciousness told her that it would 
be a shaky one. 

Accordingly, as they crossed a portion of the lawn on which 
there was no welcome shade cast, and on which they were clearly 
outlined for the scrutiny of a group of Gwynnes and guests who 
were assembled on the upper terrace, Marcus looked. by far the 
more complacently elated of the two. Indeed, Olivia did not 
look elated at all, but rather frightened. Her feet seemed 
weighted and her knees shook, and she was aware that she was 
walking in a feeble, uncertain way that made her wish people 
wouldn't look at her. 

Something in her son’s direct tender glance at her made Mrs. 
Sackville feel that the end she so desired was attained. An 
irresistible impulse made her call Olivia to her where she sat 
under the shelter of the window-awning. The day had not been 
one of unmixed pleasure to Mrs. Sackville. Her buoyant Irish 
nature enabled her to throw herself with sympathy into the 
universal hilarity which seemed to be the portion of all Lord 
Mount Hawke's family and friends, but it was an effort to do 
so, the real spirit was lacking. The truth is her sister and 
their sons and daughters and the present generation of the 
neighbours about Mount Hawke were near ly stranger s. Already, 
too, she missed the services which Laura Payne had scrupulously 
yielded to her for so long, and Olivia’s unselfish, unremitting 
attentions were no longer solely at her aunt’s disposal as they had 
been at Thorpe. Of course, this was natural. Olivia was the 
only grown- -up daughter left, and her domestic and social duties 
in her father’s house w ere > multifari ious ; nevertheless, though it was 
natural it was hard. 

Again, there was the feeling that when she went back to Thorpe 
she could not, in justice to Olivia, ask the girl to go with her, 
and her life at Thorpe without Olivia, and possibly without 
Marcus, would be a sadly lonely one. During the earlier years 
of her marriage she had not gone much into county society for 
two reasons. One was that some people had halted a little 
dubiously before cultivating Mr. Sackville. The other was that 
she had halted far more decidedly and stood away on the opposite 
course from those people who had so dubiously doubted. But now 
time had made her less exacting and less antagonistic. She was 
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a wealthy well-born widow, and her son the peer of any one she 
knew. If only he had given her a daughter, with what pride 
she would have made the effort to go into society and see them 
take their places, and see Thorpe assume its rightful position as a 
well-occupied gentleman’s house in the county. 

Instead of this she had been telling herself dismally this day, 
she would soon have to go back to her own home alone ! 

Now Marcus came forward with his cousin, and looked at her 
with that clear, happy, sunny, eloquent smile in his eyes, that per- 
haps only the mother of a son can read aright, and the whole 
prospect was changed. She called Olivia to her, and the rest of 
the party, who were laughing and talking too noisily to take any 
notice of the half-tones in the picture before them, and who pro- 
bably would not have noticed them even if more quietly engaged, 
had a surprise. For Mrs. Sackville, forgetful of every one’s pre- 
sence or regardless of it, thinking only of the happiness and 
security she felt for her son, and the satisfaction she felt for her- 
self in this certainty of having a daughter after her own heart in 
her old age, put her arms round Olivia’s neck and kissed her 
heartily. 

“ Never has a mother given a blessing to a son’s choice more 
joyfully, my darling Livy! My dear daughter, may God bless 
you. 

Poor Olivia—covered with hot tears and blushes, and almost 
incapable of standing by reason of being overwhelmed with 
awkward embarrassment and the “ chaff,” which was instantly 
showered upon her by her young brothers—made no attempt to 
reply. As soon as she could free herself from her Aunt Helena’s 
embrace, she turned and ran into the house, leaving Marcus to 
bear the brunt of the astonishment and congratulations which 
were liberally poured upon him. 


But Marcus was quite equal to the occasion. The climax had | 


come upon him quite unexpectedly, but he was glad that it had 
come. Some men might have thought his mother’s action rather 
premature. But Marcus was quite contented that the matter 
should be made public at once, and arranged without his having 
to go and make an avowal of it to his uncle. As it was he was 
able to smile quite cheerfully, and without any embarrassment, as 
he said to Lord Mount Hawke. 

“My mother is so delighted that she has taken the pleasant 
task of telling you out of my hands. It’s rather hard on you to 
be asked to give away another daughter on Cosy’s wedding-day, 
isn’t it?” 

‘* Not at all, my dear boy,’ Lord Mount Hawke answered with 
engaging frankness. “It’s the greatest pleasure I'll have given 
myself for a long time the day I’ll hand Olivia over to you.” 
Then he went on to laugh at his sister for her sharp-sightedness, 
and to confess that for his part he had thought “ little Livy ” had 
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given up all hope of catching her cousin, and resigned herself to 
being a disappointed young lady, which was not exactly the 
way “Marcus cared to have the matter spoken of now that “little 
Livy ” was his future wife, though he knew there were several 
grains of truth in the statement. 

So out of Cosy’s sacrifice for her family had come this great 
good to her sister already. The young hero of the family, Marcus 
Gwynne, had surrendered to the fate they desired for him through 
Cosy’s unseen agency on Cosy’s wedding-day. 

There was one point, when all the other preliminaries were 
arranged that had to be arranged, before Olivia could enter upon 
her new life, on which the girl stood firm. 

She could be firm when she pleased when there was a principle 
at stake, or when the interests of those dear to her were con- 
cerned. She was very firm now. The wooing had been unpre- 
meditated on Marcus’ part. She was sure of that. There should 
be no hasty wedding. 

As was only right and proper on Marcus’ part, there was a 
good deal of flatteringly portrayed anxiety to be married without 
delay, or with as little delay as possible. The matter of the 
trousseau was one that could be settled, he understood, in a day 
or two, or a week at most, if Olivia went over to London and saw 
about it herself. And why shouldn't she go with his mother, 
since her own mother was still too invalidish to knock about ?” 
Thus he argued earnestly, with what looked like impetuosity. 
But Olivia was very sober about it. 

“T shall get my things in Dublin when the time comes,” she 
said. “I’m a Nationalist to this degree, that I'll spend all the 
money I can in my own country. When mamma is better we'll 
go to Dublin together, and begin to see about ordering my 
things.” 

« But, my dear Livy, these dreary delays look very much as if 
you wanted to defer the evil day of marrying me indefinitely,” 
Marcus said seriously. 

“Marcus! Ah! you know it’s not that; you know if I only 
thought of myself V'd like to marry you this minute; but I think 
of you. 

“T hope you do, dear; may I ask what it is you think about 
me that makes you hesitate to marry me? ” 

“T want you to be sure, quite sure before you marry me, Marcus. 
You'll know better what your real feelings are in a little while 
when you go away from here. Now you think—I’m sure you do 
think it, dear Marcus—that you love me because I love you so 
much. But you'll know when you don’t see me constantly, and 
feel sorry for me. And when you do know, Pll be married to you 
as soon as you please.” 

And from this position the positive little girl, whom he had 
always suspected of being rather characterless before, would not 
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budge an inch in spite of the most earnest entreaties from both 
Marcus and his mother. 

“ My dear Livy, I thought you would have been glad to make 
Marcus happy as soon as possible. He has had much to unsettle 
him, poor boy ; you should not trifle lightly with him now.” 

“Tt’s just that, Aunt Helena. If Il were sure I should make 
him happier all through by marrying at once I'd do it, but he 
isn’t ‘sure’ himself yet. I know he has had much to unsettle him ; 
and when he’s away from here, if he knows that he is sure him- 
self that I can make him happier, you sha’n’t have to complain of 
me for ‘ lightly delaying the marriage any longer.’ 

“ But, Olivia, it’s always a risk to send a lov. er away from you 
for no tangible reason, when you might hav e him transformed into 
a husband and go away with him at once. 

“T think I'll run the risk now, while he can alter if he feels 
that he can’t help it. By-and-by, if we were married and he 
found he had been mistaken, he would never let me feel it if 
he could conceal it from me. But he’d be unhappy, and as he 
couldw’t conceal anything of that sort from me, think what J 
should be.” 

So Olivia settled it with her lover and his mother. But when 
she came to deal with her own parents on the question of delay 
she had much harder work. 

“You're acting like a fool—excuse me, Livy—now, when you 
might settle yourself comfortably with the man you love at once, 
you put stumbling-blocks in his path,’ Lord Mount Hawke said 
angrily. 

“JT want to be more than ‘comfortable’ with Marcus, papa. 
I want to be happy and at peace, and before I can be that he 
must be sure of his own wishes. 

“T did him the simple justice of believing that when he asked 
you to marry him he wished you to do so,’ Lord Mount Hawke 
replied with a grim smile. 

“So he did when he asked me,” the girl answered eagerly ; “I 
was quite sure he wished it then, or | wouldn’t have said yes. 
But now I have had time to think for him, and [ve made up my 
mind that he shall have time to think it all out for himself, by 
himself; don’t be vexed now, papa. I know I’m right.” 

‘“T know that you’re an over-conscientious little humbug, and 
that you'll be very likely to fool away the best chance you're 
ever likely to have if you're left to yourself.” 

“Tf this one is taken from me [ shall never think of another. 
You don’t understand, papa; this is everything to me. I can’t 
enter upon it lightly as I should have done months ago if I had 
not watched Marcus through—through a trouble he had.” 

“You mean when that “girl jilted him and married Conway. 
Well, she’s been rightly punished. Old Conway has run away 
with a girl called Laura Payne, so Mrs. Conway can get a divorce 
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if she likes. Take care she doesn’t do it while Marcus is still 
free.”’ 

“What she does is nothing to me; it’s Marcus I have to think 
of,” Olivia said rather sadly. But the very argument her father 
had used to weaken her determination only served to strengthen 
it the more. 

So presently Marcus went away with his mother, and after 
spending a month at Thorpe he was startled by the receipt of a 
telegram from Colonel Hillier summoning him to Glade. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
“TS IT—MURDER ?” 


“Marcus, I feel sure that it is something fresh about that 
wretched man Conway, or his unhappy wife,” Mrs. Sackville 
said impatiently, when her son showed her Colonel Hillier’s 
telegram. 

“Tm afraid of it myself.” 

“Then don’t go ; in justice to Olivia and yourself don’t mix 
yourself up with Mrs. Conway’s affairs. If she has countenanced 
her uncle’s appealing to you, now that she is unprotected by her 
husband’s presence even, 1 think it most reprehensible! almost 
unpardonable indeed.” 

“ My dear mother, she’s the last woman in the world to counte- 
nance a reprehensible appeal to any one, especially to me. If it 
has anything to do with her, you may be sure she knows nothing 
about her uncle’s telegram and that she is not at Glade.” 

“Think of Olivia, Marcus! What will she feel when she 
hears that you have gone back to Glade ? ” 

“TI hope she will feel satisfied that I am doing the right thing, 
and acting as a gentleman.” 

“ She will feel that you are being led into temptation. Marcus, 
when you offered yourself to your cousin you ought to have 
made up your mind resolutely to have done with those Devon- 
shire people, who have caused you so much unhappiness already.” 

“ As far as I can make it out, it isn’t ‘those Devonshire people’ 
who have caused me unhappiness, it’s that old reprobate 
Conway.” 

“Qlivia will be more apt to associate you with Mr. Conway's 
wife than with the man himself.” 

“ Olivia will never do anything ungenerous.’ 

“ Her judgment may be just, though severe.’ 

“T shall always abide by her judgment, you may depend upon 
that, mother,” and then Mrs. Sackville sighed despondently, and 
Marcus walked up to his room and began to pack his port- 
manteau. In another hour he was on his way to Glade. 

His way to the station took him past the Manor Farm, at the 
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farm-yard gate of which Mrs. Salter was standing. He was 
driving rapidly by when his name, uttered by her in a tone of 
eager anxiety checked him. He pulled up, and seeing that she 
was coming towards him with outstretched nervous hands, and a 
general air of distress and bewilderment, he jumped from the 
dog-cart, and walked out of ear-shot of his groom before he spoke 
to her. 

“Mrs. Salter, is anything wrong?” he asked anxiously, and 
the poor woman broke into an open sob as she answered, 

“Charlie’s gone, Mr. Gwynne! Where, I don’t know; why, 
I don’t know. He has not been home for three days; and to-day, 
in to-day’s paper, I read—Oh! how can his mother say the 
words—of a murder in Paris.” 

She stopped, choked by agony and sobs, and Marcus gasped out 
in @ non-comprehending way, 

“A murder in Paris! What has that to do with Charlie, or 
with you?” 

“Ah! God knows. God only knows. Mr. Gwynne, my son 
was unhappy when he left. He has been unhappy for months— 
ever since that vicious serpent Laura Payne left him. Come in 
and T’ll show you the paper, show you what I fear and why 
I fear it.” 

“JT must come—but I shall lose my train if I do! Can I help 
you if I come?’ s he thought of the 
- Glade people—following her as he saw her anguish. 

She picked up a paper from the table in that keeping-room 
in which Mrs. Sackville had pleaded for her consent to her son’s 
marriage with Laura Payne, and pointed with her poor trembling 
old finger to a paragraph, which ran as follows, copied from a 
Paris telegram to a London paper :—‘‘ An appalling tragedy has 
just happened. An elderly gentleman named Conway, has been 
found dead in his bedroom at The Grand. Suspicion has fallen 
on a young Englishman, whom it appears was formerly engaged 
to the woman who has lately been living with Conway as his 
wife. He declares his innocence and protests that he feels the 
utmost horror and indignation against the perpetrator of such a 
crime. But appearances are against him.” 

For a full minute Marcus ‘Gwynne was dumb. A thousand 
thoughts rushed through his brain, but not one of them held a 
suspicion of Charlie Salter. At last he spoke; grasping the poor 
miserable mother’s hand, and rang out words that pulled her out 
of the slough of despair. 

“Of course Charlie is innocent of the crime, and however much 
appearances are against him he shall be proved so. Don't let 
yourself have a doubt about him. I’ll wire to the police authori- 
ties to-day that I’ll be in Paris to-morrow in order to be of 
assistance to my friend Mr. Salter. Cheer up, Mrs. Salter; your 
son is no more guilty than I am. I shall take a detective with 
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me, and Laura Payne shall have the full benefit of his attentions. 
Charlie will come back with me in a few days, please God. 
Meantime go to my mother, she'll share my faith in Charlie I 
know, and comfort you.” 

Every nerve in Mrs. Salter’s face quivered as he spoke, and 
when he had finished, she took his hands and covered them with 
kisses, and blest him passionately for having given her hope, and 
for believing in her boy ! 

“T must go now,” he said gently, “I shall lose my train else ; 
the sooner I go the sooner I shall be with poor Charlie.” 

Then she let him go, hurried him away in fact. And he by 
dint of putting one of his fastest horses along at its best pace, 
caught his train after all. 

He was in London by one o’clock, and took the next train 
down to Devonshire. It chanced to be an express, and he reached 
Glade at a not altogether unreasonable hour. There he heard full 
confirmation of the terrible story he had read in the morning’s 
local journal. And there he found the widow of the murdered 
man. 

“IT made my uncle send for you,” she said to him, gravely, 
“that you may explain to him a circumstance that may “help to 
clear up any mystery there may be, and so help to prove the 
guilt or ignorance of the suspected man. Tell him first about 
our seeing “that woman in the park, wearing some of my diamonds. 
And then I will tell you how and when those diamonds were 
stolen. I have confessed ii all to my uncle suspicions, 
my almost criminal reticence, my weak credulity and cowardice. 
And when you have told him what we saw, he will draw the 
same inference as I do, I think.” 

And then Marcus took up the parable, and without seeking to 
colour Colonel Hillier’s opinions, told how after seeing Laura 
Payne wear those lost diamonds, of which Mrs. Conway would 
give him no account, he had followed up Mr. Conway with the 
view of putting him on the track. Told of how he had followed 
Conway to the house in St. John’s Wood, and found him to be 
the villain he had long suspected him of being. And when he 
had finished, Colonel Hillier said, 

“If he has been murdered it is by the woman for whom he 
thieved, and lived a lie.” 

Then Constance told the tale with which readers of this story 
are already acquainted ; told it all out, turning her eyes bravely 
on Marcus even while she was saying how she had suffered 
herself to be deceived into believing —or rather fearing—that 
he had been the culprit. Then she added, 

“You can never forgive me, Mr. Gwy nne, I know that. I 
know too well how relentless I should have been against you, if 
you had ever so cruelly maligned me in your mind.” 

“Can it be possible that women are less generous—or just— 
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than men? For I have already forgiven you, Mrs. Conway, 
The evidence against me was very plausible; it was a small 
wonder that you allowed yourself to be frightened into being 
deceived.” Then his face flushed as he realized how precious his 
honour must have been to her, since she had bartered herself 
away in order that it might not be publicly demolished. 

A silence fell upon them for a few minutes, a silence that was 
broken by Bella Hillier, the least interested of the party. 

“ How has that marriage turned out that you were going to, 
when Connie met you last in London?” she asked. 

“Very well, I believe ; my cousin Cosy is a very sensible girl, 
and having made up her mind to marry Hubbard, she made up 
her mind also to show people that she respects him, and is a 
happy woman. He’s a liberal, good old fellow, and Cosy is able 
to gratify her heart’s desire, and help her family largely.” 

“Is she prettier than her sister, the one ve heard you speak 
of most?” Mrs. Conway asked, and then Marcus remembered 
that Mrs. Conway was probably still in ignorance of his engage- 
ment. The recollection of this fact embarrassed him, and he 
answered at random— 

“Yes, much prettier; but Hubbard preferred Olivia at first—at 
least, they say so.” 

“ And she wouldn’t have him ?” 

“He didn’t make her an offer, because she stood away from 
him directly she saw it, Cosy told me. I—I don’t know whether 
or not you have happened to hear that I am engaged to my 
cousin Olivia ?” 

Perhaps only a woman who is called upon to listen to these 
words from the lips of the only man she has ever loved in all her 
life, can realize what sensations beset Constance. She never 
winced outwardly, though she felt that her uncle had given her 
one swift sympathetic look, and that Belle was flushing as 
furiously as if she had been Marcus’s old love, who now learnt 
that she was supplanted. She forced herself to sit very still, and 
presently compelled herself to say very calmly, 

“T am glad to hear that you are going to marry Miss Gwynne. 
You gave me the impression of her being a sweet, good girl, and 
I know your mother wished for the marriage, and consequently 
must be delighted.” 

She was aware that there was something strained and unsym- 
pathetic, not to say hard, in these phrases. Indeed, they were 
not at all the words she had intended employing when she began 
to speak. But her brain, and heart, and mind were all weary and 
over-taxed, and now on the top of it all had fallen this blunt 
blow of unacknowledged disappointment. 

“You must allow me to offer my congratulations,’ Colonel 
Hillier said, stiffly ; “I knew something of Lord Mount Hawke 
Some years ago. Has he sons?” 
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Marcus told him that Lord Mount Hawke had sons, who would 
probably go into the army now that more prosperous days had 
dawned at Mount Hawke. And again there was an awkward 
silence. When it was broken the subject of Marcus's projected 
mission to Paris was re-iritroduced, and nothing more was said 
about his engagement or the Honourable Olivia while he remained 
at Glade. 

But when he was gone—he departed at such an early hour 
in the morning that it rather resembled a late one at night, and 
negatived the possibility of his seeing either of the ladies— 
Constance tackled the topic courageously. 

“Do you think it was much of a blow to me, Belle, to hear 
from Marcus that he is engaged ?” 

“You stood it splendidly ; better than I did. I couldn’t have 
spoken to save my life, I believe. But you dropped out your 
congratulations like chilled shot.” 

“Too much like ‘ chilled’ shot I’m afraid. However, I had no 
alternative. If I hadn’t spoken in that way I couldn't have 
spoken at all. And then he would have thought my heart was 
breaking, and he would have been sorry for me, and there would 
have been complications, which for Miss Gwynne’s sake are 
much better avoided. But——--! Oh! life!” 

“Your life would have been as pleasant as it’s healthy and 
well supplied with the good things of it if it hadn’t been for this 
unfortunate affair, and series of mistakes about Marcus Gwynne. 
I should rather feel inclined to say, “Oh! love! what a nuisance 
you are,” and to quote the words of the old song, 

‘ Love’s a tyrant and a slave, 
A torment and a treasure ; 
Having it we know no peace, 
than to lay all the blame on living.” 

“You've left out the last line of the verse—the qualifying line, 

‘Wanting it, no pleasure!’ and the second verse was 


‘Would I shun it if I could, 
Sooth [ almost doubt it ! 
Faith ! I'd rather bear its pain 
Than live my life without it.’” 


Then both girls laughed, but tears mingled with Constance’s 
effort at merriment. She could joke about her disappointment, 
but it was a bitter disappointment nevertheless. 

It must not be supposed from this admission that Constance 
Conway had speculated in her own mind about her own chances 
of happiness in the future with Marcus Gwynne, as soon as she 
heard of her husband’s tragically sudden death. But wncon- 
sciously the knowledge pervaded her mind that she was now free, 
that the barrier was removed that had existed between herself and 
Marcus. She would not let her mind dwell on the fact, and on 
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the possibilities it threw open. But the fact remained, and not 
being a memoryless idiot, she could not forget it entirely. 

After a few hours she schooled herself to speak of him as an 
excellent friend, who was doing her real good manly service by 
going to Paris, to try and clear up whatever of mystery there 
might be as to the manner of her husband’s death. At the same 
time she declared that she was convinced that his chief interest 
in the affair concerned the unfortunate young man who was 
suspected of being the murderer. 

“T believe it will turn out to be that Laura Payne, for whose 
sake he stole your diamonds,” Belle said bluntly, and Colonel 
Hillier declared that there was “much to be weighed and 
balanced in the matter before he would offer a decided 
opinion.” | 

No one hinted at the possibility of suicide. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE “END” FOR LAURA. 


LauRA PAYNE still occupied the beautiful suite of rooms at 
The Grand, in which she had been settled by Mr. Conway, but 
she occupied them sorely against her inclination now, and ex- 
perienced the sensations of a caged bird to a disagreeable, not 
to say alarming extent. 

Her first impulse, immediately on the fact of Conway’s death 
being made known, had been to quietly quit the hotel, and so 
unassumingly to mingle with the rest of the world as to leave 
no trace behind her. But this, though she was not placed under 
arrest, she was not permitted to do. Courteously, but firmly, she 
was given to understand that the friendly eye of the police would 
never be off her for a moment, until Charles Salter’s innocence 
was established, or guilt proved. Her evidence would be all 
important, she was politely informed. And her tongue curled 
into the roof of her mouth as her ears received the information 
and passed it on to her mind. Up to the present her story had 
never varied. She declared that Charles Salter had come abruptly, 
unannounced into their room while Mr. Conway and herself 
were dining. That he had hurled every opprobious epithet that 
the tongue of one man could apply to another at Mr. Conway, 
beginning with hoary reprobate, and descending to regions of 
condemnation that had better not be printed. That he had gone 
on to denounce Conway as one whom the wrath of God would 
“surely sweep away from the earth suddenly and violently.” 
That she in her terror—though Salter never uttered a word of 
either reproach or abuse to her—had fled to the safety of her bed 
chamber. And that when four or five hours afterwards she had 
gone to seek Mr. Conway in the little salon to which they were 
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in the habit of retiring after dinner, she found him lying on the 
sofa dead ! 

In favour of Charles Salter, as opposed to this evidence there 
was only this solitary bit that seemed hopeful—one of the guests 
at the hotel deposed to having seen the handsome young English- 
man come out from the room in which the guilty pair had been 
dining immediately after Madeline Conway had fled in a fright, 
and some hour or so before Mr. Conway had come out and crossed 
the corner into the little salon. On the other hand, Laura swore 
that she had heard the sound of angry voices issuing from this 
salon, and that she had been afraid to go into it, until several 
hours silence had reigned. 

When Marcus Gwynne arrived and asked to see her, he ordered 
—after a consultation with the advocate for the prosecution— 
that he should be ushered into the woman’s room without any 
notice being given to her, and that a detective who understood 
English should accompany him in the character of a friend of the 
suspected man. Already a medical analyst had discovered the 
presence of a large quantity of prussic acid in the dead man’s 
body. But no trace of any phial or vessel containing, or having 
contained this poisonous agent had been discovered in any one of 
the rooms he had occupied. Laura Payne had at once told her 
story, and thrown suspicion upon Charles Salter. And at first 
her frantic expressions of grief for Conway, and wild regret that 
he should not have lived to keep her in the luxury she loved— 
disarmed suspicion and effectually diverted it from herself. 

But now a feeling was growing up against her, both in the 
minds of the police and the public. Others, besides the one who 
had first spoken, came forward and declared to having seen the 
young Englishman leave the room almost simultaneously, cer- 
tainly not more than a second or two after Laura had done so. 
And now her desire to “get away and hide her misery,” as she 
expressed it, quickened these suspicions, and Laura Payne was 
not far away from being arrested when Marcus Gwynne arrived. 

As he entered, she jumped up from a large chair in which she 
had been lying back, trying to sleep, trying to read, trying to 
forget that she was nearly frightened to death by the swrvezl- 
lance that was being exercised over her. 

“What have you come for?” she began. “How do you dare 
to force yourself into my room. I am in heavy trouble, and | 
know that you don’t come as a friend.” 

She tried to speak angrily, but failed. Her voice shook, her 
throat got hoarse, and her lips dry and parched, and he saw that 
she could hardly stand. 

“Sit down. I come as a friend of Charles Salter’s, quiet your- 
self, and tell me all you know of this wretched business. Your 
doing so may save him, and I don’t suppose you want his death 
at your door also,” 
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“You're a brute, Mr. Gwynne,” she said fiercely. “ You don’t 
think that the death of the one whose hand fed me lies at my 
door, do you? You can’t think me such a fool as to have killed 
the goose with the golden eggs.” 


“Tell me all about it,’ Marcus repeated, and by degrees he > 


elicited this one further fact from her. Mr. Conway had only 
two days before his death converted all the jewellery of which 
she was possessed wrongfully into cash, and this money he had 
given into her hands. She had nothing further to expect from 
him while he remained abroad, but he had promised to return to 
England and resume work in a few days. 

Marcus did not tell her that was a point against her, but the 
conviction that it was so flashed across her directly she had 
spoken, and she gasped out, ‘“ For mercy’s sake don’t tell that 
I have told you that, either of you gentlemen must know that 
it didn’t make any difference to me, but other people might mis- 
judge me, and I have suffered enough—I am suffering enough 
now to think that I must be taking my hell out on earth, without 
being misjudged and perhaps punished more. Mr. Gwynne, 
befriend me and try to make them go away from here. I’ve told 
all I know.” , 

“ Perhaps if you showed us the room in which Mr. Conway 
died—it’s been kept intact, I understand—we might help you 
better ?” 

She whitened to her lips. 

“It's hard for me to go into that room,” she said. 

“Haven't you been in it since that night ?” 

“Only once,” she shuddered pitifully, “to put away a few of 
my own things—I didn’t touch Mr. Conway's.” 

“Are you sure that you never saw Mr. Conway alive again 
after you left the two men in your dining-room ?” 

“Tam sure——” she was beginning, when a curious expression 
on the detective’s face stopped her. 

“Do you dare to doubt me ?”’ she stormed out. 

“Can you recall the last words Mr. Conway ever uttered to 
you ?” 

‘“ How should I? Something about the dinner, I suppose. He 
used to talk a good deal about what he was eating.” 

“Did he not use these words to you, Madame—“I have just 
told Laura that I repent and will make reparation to my wife, 
and that I will leave her with enough to live on to keep her from sin 
and want, but no more. I have vowed to sever this fatal connec- 
tion, and I owe it to you to acknowledge that my sin has been 
brought home to me by your words, hard and cruel as they were.” 

“Who heard him say it ?” she stammered out. 

“No one, that I’m aware of. What I have quoted to you is a 
fragment of a letter which he wrote to Charles Salter after he had 
a stormy interview with you some time after Mr. Salter’s visit. 
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This letter, signed and addressed, Mr. Salter has tried to suppress, 
fearing that it may incriminate you. But the law will not so 
studiously try to spare you, Madame. Your position would have 
been a better one had you not spoken so many falsehoods.” 

Her position at that moment was on the floor at their feet—an 
insensible heap of hideous vice and beautiful clothes. Her posi- 
tion when she came out of her swoon was that of a prisoner 
charged with the wilful murder of her paramour. 

For criminating evidence had accumulated against her. On 
searching her person a small silk bag was found stitched into the 
inside of her corset, and this bag contained a quantity of pulverised 
glass, strongly impregnated with prussic acid. She had ground 
the phial, the contents of which had been found in Conway, to 
powder—and it exploded all her schemes and ruined her. 

Brought to England, tried and found guilty, she passes from 
these pages into the dread solitude of that prison on Dartmoor, 
which standing amidst the most superb scenery endorses the state- 
ment that when nature is at her grandest or fairest “all ‘save’ the 
spirit of man is sublime.” 

It was not until the two young men—Marcus and Charlie 
Salter—were on their way back to England that the former learnt 
how Charlie had been led to pay that fatal visit to Conway, and 
the wretched woman who had obtained such a direful influence 
over them both. 

“T got a letter from her one day—poor creature! I can’t curse 
her for her wickedness when I think of what her fate and punish- 
ment will be, but it was a she-fiend’s work, that letter, Mr. 
Gwynne. It told me the lies that maddened me against Mr. Con- 
way, and I daren’t speak to mother about them—if I hadn't been 
a coward in that direction some of this mischief and misery might 
have been spared to us all. She said that Conway had entrapped 
her away under pretence of getting her into a situation as travel- 
ling companion to a rich lady, and that he had deceived her from 
point to point till she was ashamed to come back to Thorpe and 
me. And now she said he had left her at that hotel, pretending 
that the rich lady would come there for her, without any money. 
She said she knew no one in Paris—lived the life of a hermit— 
and had no money to pay for the poor little meals she was obliged 
to have to keep body and soul together. And she wound up by 
asking me to send her fifty pounds. ‘That's not much to do for 
the woman I wanted to marry the other day,’ I said to myself. 
And then I thought, ‘ better go to the poor thing! and marry her 
out of her struggles and wretchedness, and bring her home, and 
let who will dare to scout her. Yes, Mr. Gwynne, I was fool 
enough to think of doing that when I left the Manor Farm to go 
to Laura Payne. 

“ Well, then I went—and found her as you’ve heard. Diving, 
wallowing in her successful vice with the vile old wretch who 
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has gone to his last account. I let fly at him with my tongue, 

and if he hadn't been such a shrivelled up old creature I should 
have gone at him with my fists. As it is I never touched him— 
or spoke a word to her. But that’s the story, sir.” 

“Thank heaven the story is ended, as far as you’re concerned,” 
said Marcus. 

“Not quite, Mr. Gwynne! I shall carry the marks of it to my 
grave. I’m not going to ask a decent girl to look at me after 
this. I’ve been the toy of a harlot—and she’s broken me.” 

“ And a good woman will mend you again some day—soon.” 

“Then that woman will be my mother, Mr. Gwynne.” 

“Ah! Don’t you be so sure about that. Ill see you a sound 
rman yet, Salter!” 

“J don’t want to talk any more about that part of the affair 
Mr. Gwynne. What's become of the widow? Poor thing, this 
will about break her up if she cared for him.” 

“It will if she cared for him.” 

“Do you know her, Mr. Gwynne? I suppose she’s an elderly 
lady. At that time of life to find out that her husband’s been a 
wicked brute and has been murdered by her rival at the last is 
uncommonly hard.” 

“ Mrs. Conway is not elderly,’ Marcus said, awkwardly. Then 
he added with irrepressible enthusiasm, 

“She’s the loveliest and best woman that ever stepped. Don’ t 
speak any more about her to any one, Salter, if you’d oblige me. 

Charles Salter put his hand out by way of promise and pledge. 

“T understand, Mr. Gwynne. She’s a widow! But youre 


engaged.” 
(To be continued.) 
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Hap our lot been cast in the olden days of seer and prophet the 
occurrences of the last month would doubtless have given birth 
to aJeremiad. Disturbed kingdoms, ominous menaces both of 
Fate and Nemesis, riot and anarchy, an absence of light and 
leading, at least one great spirit fled from this earth for ever—these 
are not footprints which can give our great genius of the scythe 
and hour-glass much pleasure in his painful and predestined 
path. It would seem as if a wave of doom and disorder were 
sweeping over the earth. “The whole head is sick and the 
whole heart faint.”’ Worse than this, the reign of Sham seems 
in the ascendant: an inability to look facts in the face, a mock- 
i prc of false heroes and the apotheosis of crime grows 
aily more popular. Men call evil good and good evil. 

The Mitchelstown tragi-comedy ended as might have been 
supposed. We do not question the honesty of Mr. 0” Brien, but 
he is the rash victim of a malignant federation who have 
used him for their ends. From the first the danger of the 
Parnellite cabal has been its two-edgedness. With one mouth 
it preaches constitutional moderation, with the other it threatens 
social combustion! “ Do nothing,” exclaimed this Bombastes 
Furioso of rebellion in his last fervid flight, “ to mar the glorious 
work of Gladstone and Parnell. Take his advice, and shun out- 
rages as you would shun poison. But on the other hand, as I 
have said, if patience is necessary for us, manhood is still more 
necessary. Show that you are worth fighting for, because I tell 
you if we are to win an Irish Parliament and win an ownership 
in the soil of Ireland this winter, it will not be by cringing to 
coercion. It will be by fighting coercion foot to foot ; zt will be 
by fighting freedom’s battle with freedom’s weapons ; it will be 

y showing and proving to the world that the Irish people can 
hold aloft the banner of our sacred cause above the power of 
criminals to stain it and above the power of tyrants to conquer 
it.” What “freedom’s’’ weapons are was proved not many 
weeks afterwards when an old man was brutally murdered by 
moonlighters for doing his duty: a further interpret tation of 
words addressed to an ignorant and infuriated populace was 
furnished little more than a week subsequently by Mr. Dillon. 
“The Government,” he urged, “ would find before long, and the 
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landlords would find, that their position had not been improved 
by the cruel wrong inflicted on Mr. O’Brien. His last words 
before he was shut up were, ‘ Avoid outrage ;’ but they would 
find other methods to make the landlords of Ireland regret the 
day when they embarked on this cowardly and contemptible 
policy.’ In other words, the Plan of Campaign must be pur- 
sued to the bitter end ; and the Plan of Campaign, as every one 
is aware, involves not only the non-payment of rent, but the 
infliction of an almost Corsican Vendetta on those who do. The 
gloom of the Mitchelstown incident, however, has been relieved 
by a ray of light. The efforts of Captain Stokes to effect his 
arrest before the warrant was quite ready, so as to prevent the 
martyr’s rescue in a free fight, were most ludicrously mag- 
nified by Dr. Tanner and his sweet-spoken companions into a 
gross breach of the law, and “another insult to Ould Ireland.” 
To recall this mock-heroic scene is almost like reading a page of 
Thackeray, and indeed Captain Cortigan, had he been alive now, 
would doubtless have posed as the Cato of his country, and might 
very possibly have been pressed into service by Mr. Gladstone as one 
of his posthumous patrons of Home Rule! But the two sequels 
prove even funnier. Mr. Wilfred Blunt was arrested for infringing 
the law, and made such a resistance as can be vicariously afforded 
by a devoted and Amazonian wife. Far be it from us to utter an 
unchivalrous word of Lady Ann. Posted on the Bluebeard’s 
turret of the stump platform she looked in vain for a deliverer, 
and eventually determined herself to shield the male Fatima. 
The fainting husband, the panting and protecting wife were very 
pretty pieces of business indeed ; but when the bailed-out hero 
published a letter in the lady’s praise, with the refrain of her 
appeal, “ Cannot you see that he is very weak?” he forgot Dr. 
Johnson’s advice, “ Never tell a story against yourself.’’ People 
with a sense of humour have found little of late in the “dam- 
nable iteration” of dark deeds in Ireland—the home of humour 
—to cheer them ; but we must be thankful for the silver linings 
of dark clouds, and Lady Ann—the Andromeda who delivered 
Perseus—has achieved a deserved immortality. And now we 
have Mr. O’Brien denouncing from his cell at once “ breaches of 
faith’? and the loss of his own breeches. The ill-used patriot is 
determined to be bereaved, and chafes against prison discipline ; 
but how can the halo be worn without the flame, and is it 
sensible to suffer for a cause and complain of the suffering? 
It does not do to act Bob Acres if you wish to play “Sir 
Lucius O’Trigger.”” As might have been expected, Mr. Gladstone. 
has kept the ball rolling: repeated communications to any- 
body who addresses him, discrediting the action of police 
and magistrates, branding law as “coercion,” and stigmatising 
the action of the Government in proclaiming disturbed districts 
as “arbitrary ’’ and “unconstitutional” have been rife; but the 
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slander about Colonel Dopping, which he heard from Professor 
Stuart (“That silly Stuart” as Professor Huxley terms him), 
who had it from some one else, and which was eventually pub- 
lished by Mr. John Morley, seems likely, if the contemplated legal 
proceedings are persevered in, to lead to more serious issues. The 
fact is, that if Mr. Gladstone did not work so much harm, he 
would prove the Arthur Roberts of politics. In old days a 
solemn severity and an incapacity to amuse characterised this 
statesman ; but “on a changé tout cela.” Every day brings a 
fresh surprise. Now it is at Hawarden, where the wood (which, 

by-the-bye, Mr. W. H. Gladstone, the tenant in tail, probably 
regards as being “ wasted” by his quixotic sire) is exorbitantly 
chaffered to unrecorded purchasers; now it is at Nottingham, 
where he addresses dissenters in the language of Chadband. Were 
Charles Mathews alive, and My Awful Dad again within the 
range of practical dramatics, we should not despair of a sympa- 
thetic eulogy from the septuagenarian ‘ ‘enfant terrible” of St. 

Stephen’s. His emissaries, too, have been echoing his eloquence. 
Mr. John Morley, who proclaimed the fresh depart ture of Radical 
policy at Newcastle, and indicated that to turn out a despotic 
government was more important than to foreshadow a practicable 
scheme ; ; Sir William Vernon Harcourt, who still poses as the 
ancient Roman, and then bespatters his opponents with the mud 
of the modern Fish Market; Mr. Herbert Gladstone at Glasgow, 
inveighing with miniature indignation against Lord Salisbury, as 
if he were a second Strafford; Mr. Childers in Scotland ; Sir George 
Trevelyan in gallant little Wales, with his lesson of “ L’etat, c’est 
moi,” and “ La proprieté (Hibernoise), c’est le vol,” have all been 
deluging the newspapers, and on the top of the great question “ How 
to turn them out ”’ has floated the minor grievances of the Welsh 
Church and the Welsh Nationality ; as if the money that the 
summer tourists bring those picturesque barbarians did not bear 
the Queen’s image and superscription! But all these convulsions 
seem to us the spasms of a galvanised corpse. A revolutionary 
journalist, a proverbial trimmer, a mere pocket edition, a mur- 
muring mediocrity, and a conscientious egotist, are not forces 
likely “to bring conviction home to the hearts of Englishmen. 
a ee Unionist speakers have not been idle. Mr. Chamber- 
lain was crusading in Ulster ; Lord Hartington and Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill both gave utterance to the dictates of common 
sense, and not on the Irish Question alone ; while Mr. Balfour 
at Birmingham insisted on the fusion of liberalism with the creed 
of Parnell. The first of these, indeed, summarised the whole 
wearisome dilemma when he manfully declared that it is im- 
possible to have Home Rule and retain an Irish representation at 
Westminster. On all this political activity in connection with 
Ireland supervened the strange disclosures as to the Clan-na-Gael. 

A man calling himself Brown, but whose real name seems to have 
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been Cohen, died in the Lambeth Road of consumption, and the 
evidence of one, Hawkins, at the inquest, tended to associate him 
with Joseph Melville, who was alleged by the police to have been 
the agent of General Millen at the time of the Jubilee rejoicings 
for the purpose of some Fenian attempt. Hawkins declared that 
he was even taken round the House of Commons by a man who 
was supposed to be Mr. Nolan. On the other hand, it has been 
conjectured that this Cohen was in reality the same as Lyons, 
a dynamitard Jew, who was associated with the notorious 
Dr. Gallagher in the Tower plot. Be this as it may, these so- 
called “revelations” by no means reassured the public mind, 
and prepared the way for some feeling of alarm in connection 
with the riots which have recently centred in Trafalgar Square. 
These riots have in fact two quite separate histories. Arising 
from the distress of the unemployed and the advantage taken 
thereof by the roughs they were utilised by various political 
organisations as ventilators of socialism, protests as to the right 
of public meeting, and demonstrations against the police both of 
England and of Ireland. From the 11th of October to the 17th 
the meetings were only processions accompanying deputations of 
the unemployed to various authorities in the city and police courts. 
Red banners and threatening language were used, but not a hint 
as to any right but the right to get work, whether work was in 
the market or not. On the 18th and 19th the police for the first 
time came to real loggerheads with the mob in Hyde Park and 
Mayfair. On the 20th a fresh deputation waited on the Home 
Office, and an attempt was made to convene an assembly in 
Trafalgar Square ; on the 21st repeated affrays between the police 
and the rougher elements of the mob took place; on the 23rd 
occurred the desecration of Westminster Abbey by a gang of 
Radicals, Socialists, and unemployed, who had been allowed to 
meet in the Square. Hitherto no opposition had been offered 
them on this score. The deputation to the Metropolitan Board 
of Works on the 28th, and the addresses of the Rev. Stewart 
Headlam and of Miss Craig excited no tumult. But the intro- 
duction of the element of political agitation caused a new 
development. It was clear that these meetings were not the 
spontaneous outpourings of distress into the public ear, but an 
endeavour to manipulate the floating masses of discontent for party 
and even revolutionary purposes. Sir Charles Warren at last 
prohibited disorderly and obstructive meetings. On the 3rd and 
4th of November the Square was cleared. On the 7th, after a 
truce of some days, the “ English Land Restoration Leaguers ”’ 
stepped in, and the Rev. Stewart Headlam addressed the un- 
employed. Rain washed these organisations away until the day 
before Lord Mayor’s day, when the police notice prohibiting 
Trafalgar Square as the meeting place was issued, and Mr. 


Burleigh with others was arrested. The Sunday following was 
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chosen by the “ Metropolitan Radical Federation” as the time for 
an indignation meeting against the Government in their treatment 
of Mr. O’Brien. Hitherto the right to be paid and the right (in 
isolated instances) to sleep out on the pavement had been “ tested, +4 
but we now hear for the first time, and under the auspices of the 
“ Federation,” of the right to meet in Trafalgar Square. This is 
very significant. Mr. Gladstone, refusing to be “ drawn”’ by the 
Gladstone Bermondsey Club, has since written—tardily, it is true, 
and with reservation—to deprecate riots in the Square, has men- 
tioned “the admirable police of the metropolis,” but has said “the 
state of the law ought to be promptly tested and ascertained.” 
As a matter of fact Mr. Gladstone knows better than most people 
what the state of that lawis. Trafalgar Square is Crown property, 
and a mob has no more right to meet in Trafalgar Square than it 
has in the National Gallery. Moreover, even if it has it has no 
more right so to meet or to obstruct ‘and annoy in Trafalgar 
Square ‘than in the Strand. But the Metropolitan Radical 
Association, the Socialist League, the Social Democratic Federa- 
tion, agitators like Messrs. Cunningham Graham and Burns, and 
Bacchantes like Mrs. Besant and Mrs. Taylor, have other ends in 
view. They do not wish to test rights but to manufacture 
grievances ; and it is to be noted that the Social Democratic 
Federation seemed to be lending its kindly offices to the Irish 
National League, and that the ‘Sarsfield branch of that league 
was among the combatants in the battle. The proclamation was 
simple and logical :— 

“ Norice.—Police regulations. In exercise of the powers vested in me under the 
2nd & 8rd Vict., cap. 47, I hereby make the following regulation: No organised 


procession shall be allowed to approach Trafalgar Square on Sunday the 13th 
instant.” 


No spot less fit for the purposes of the Socialists and Radicals 
could have been chosen. <A broad square between St. George’s 
Barracks and Neotland Yard, it would have been the very eround 
for Uncle Toby to have strategised upon, and furnished “ample 
opportunity for the three hundred erenadiers marched in reserve 
at an early hour, and the hollow square of fifteen hundred police 
which guarded its centre, and the two thousand constables posted 
in the immediate neighbourhood. No serious collision occurred 
before two o'clock, and it was the squad of mounted police who 
ordered the crowd to move on who first came to loggerheads with 
them. From that time a guerilla warfare ensued. Batons and 
bricks were exchanged, windows broken, bones bruised ; the police 
charged helter skelter; ¢ and one eminent leading counsel who was 

watching the scene took to his heels. The club windows were 
crowded, and the Prince of Wales watched the encounter and 
cared for the refreshment of the police from a hansom. About 
four o’clock Mr. Graham and Mr. Burns made their organised 
attempt to gain the Square, the former with his fists, and were 
arrested ; Mr. Graham was wounded in something more substan- 
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tial than his feelings ; and although he was released on bail by his 
uncle, had to forego a dinner at the Eleusis Club. Brakes of 
insurgent sightseers and revolutionary brass bands animated the 
crisis ; at last the excitement reached its height when at length a 
detachment of the 1st Life Guards under Colonel Talbot and Mr. 
Marsham appeared amid the cheers of the populace. This was 
clearly no Parisian ¢meute. The red-coats are always popular. 
At ten minutes to five the Grenadier Guards, commanded b 

Major Crichton, wheeled round and drove the crowd back from the 
roadway on to the pavement where the police stood prepared to 
deal with them ; there was then some rough resistance, and the 
bayonets were display ed but immediately countermanded by the 
sergeants. Hisses and curses ensued, and something like a 
pitched combat began ; the windows of the National Liberal Club 
(Is it not written in the black books of Hawarden ?) were heard to 
crash, and bricks seen to fly. Fresh bodies of constables arrived ; 

many casualties occurred and were dealt with at the hospitals. 
A cartload of wood was used by the roughs as ammunition, and 
the malicious were heard to wonder who had felled the trees. 
Forty prisoners, besides the two notorieties, were detained at Bow 
Street. The constables appeared at Whitehall with banners 
captured as trophies of war, one had been wrenched from the 
hands of Mrs. Taylor herself, the Charlotte Corday of the insur- 
rection. But by the time the Ist Life Guards made their final 
patrol round the Square order was restored, and by seven o’clock 
the traffic proceeded, and this curious affray became a record of 
history. In no other country perhaps would such extraordinary 
elements have been observed in union: savagery and good 
humour, political dodge and brutal horseplay. Not the least 
noticeable feature of the day was the fact that the whole time 
omnibuses were promenading about offering to show passengers 
“the riots’? for twopence! The murky vapour of a London 
November lent a dramatic fitness to the scene, and it was very 
difficult to distinguish how far farce or fury were the mainsprings 
of the affair. Up to this strange event, the “ unemployed”’ 
movement recalled something of the Chartist organisation as 
portrayed in “ Sibyl,” but this culmination gave a coup-de-grdce 
the more serious aspect. It is to be remembered that this seems 
to have been the first time that the military have been called out 
in London since the Gordon riots. The subsequent enrolment 
of special constables and the split among the Socialist Federa- 
tions, owing to Mr. Gladstone’s letter, have apparently cleared 
the square and filled the park. 

To turn from home politics to foreign affairs, the chief interest, 
apart from the French scandal, which is treated of elsewhere, has 
centred on San Remo. Surely- this is a subject which might well 
have inspired a Greek tragedian. The “ Pillar of a Nation’s 

Hope,” a man universally beloved and justly respected, of wide 
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mind and sympathy, stands stricken and unmoved under a blow 
the more unexpected because disbelieved in. When Sir Morell 
Mackenzie declared so long ago as last spring that the Crown 
Prince’s ailment was not malignant, Europe breathed again. 
The issues of peace or war hung, and still hang, trembling in the 
balance, and it was felt that Germany would be a beneficent 
power under the future guidance of one so moderate and 
enlightened, one who had twice himself witnessed the horrors of 
war, ~ and whose genial and artistic nature inclined to conciliation. 
The real difference at that time between Sir Morell and the German 
physicians seems to have been this: he was of opinion that the 
matter extirpated by him was an index to what might lurk below; 
they were not of that opinion, and advised an immediate laryngo- 
fissure. Virchow’s analysis only went to prove that the piece 
presented to him was harmless; but Tobland and Schrétter 
believed from the first that the growth lay deeper. Their 
prognostications have proved only “too correct, and we know 
now that sooner or later tracheotomy must be undergone. The 
composure of the Prince and the devotion of the Princess are 
an example to the world. It is reserved for many to meet death 
with dignity, but for few to be unmoved by a lingering doom. At 
the same time his vigorous constitution may ‘within the range 
of human chances and will, it must be hoped, still triumph over 
a malady so well watched at its outset. The miserable jealousies, 
which through the medium of the German press and the lectures 
of a disappointed professor, have gained public audience mar, 
though they cannot destroy, the melancholy grandeur of the 
moment. It is acknowledged that even if Sir Morell Mackenzie 
was mistaken, his treatment has been unimpeachable, and there 
it seems to us the matter should rest ; but “ Der gevst der stets 
verneint,’ is ever active, and the English surgeon has received 
letters even of menace. The real truth appears “to be that Prince 
Bismarck was disinclined to the initiative taken by the Crown 
Princess and her mother. But the old Emperor, whose long 
span is thus clouded at its close, and the professional celebrities 
who differed from our surgeon are satisfied, and it is a bad 
sympathy that cavils when cavil afflicts the afflicted. Meanwhile 
the Czar has not yet set foot in Berlin, and the bonds of his 
Government have been discredited by its leading bank; the 
Emperor is ailing and Prince Bismarck ill. The horizon seems 
dark enough. The appointment of Lord Lytton to succeed Lord 
Lyons in Paris has been sneered at by the Radical press: with 
these gentlemen to be accomplished is to be frivolous ; but there 
is no reason why a poet and @ittérateur, who is also an accomplished 
man of the world, should not make a firm as well as supple 
diplomatist. Paris , it is true, is an outpost of the Foreign Office, 
but a doctrinaire as our sentry would wreck our interests. Above 
all things our ambassador there must wear the silken glove on 
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the iron hand, and Lord Lytton is not one of those to whom 
Prince Bismarck’s dictum on another of our statesmen—*“ J/ est 
avant tout commére”’—can be applied. Responsibility is the best 
educator of power, and Lord Lytton has more than served his 
apprenticeship in diplomacy. 

In the sphere of art also we touch on a minor key. The death 
of Jenny Lind is a calamity, she had not survived her fame and 
she cannot survive her beneficence. Despite her few foibles—and 
an irritable severity was the worst—she was a very good and 
great woman. The details of her career demand no recapitula- 
tion here, but we remember a story about her that is not 
generally known: when she was at the zenith of her fame she 
occupied a suburban villa next to which dwelt a puritan bachelor 
with a choice conservatory. Opposed as he was to anything con- 
nected with the stage, he was won to admiration of Jenny Lind 
by listening in his garden to her daily practising. He sent her 
some rare flowers as a token of homage, but when she unaffectedly 

asked that she might thank one w ho had touched her so much in 
person, the silly precisian vowed that he had always been right, 
and would have nothing more to do even with Jenny Lind. 
“ These actresses were all Jorward!”’ It isa coincidence that she 
died two days before the anniversary of the death of her great 
friend, Mendelssohn, who wrote (though she did not sing it at its 
first performance) the soprano parts of Elijah expressly for her. 
Perhaps the aptest and most beautiful tribute to her virtues was 
paid by Mr. Disraeli in the speech delivered by him in 1849, on 
the seventh anniversary of the Brompton Hospital for Con- 
sumption, to which Jenny Lind contributed £1,600 in one 
morning. As it has not been quoted in contemporary notices, 
we venture to cite a somewhat lengthy extract :— 


“T look upon the conduct of this lady as one of the most remarkable features of 
the age we live in. I know nothing in classic story or in those feudal epochs when 
we are taught that the individual was more influential, when character was more 
forcible—I know nothing to be compared with the career of this admirable woman. 
Why, gentlemen, it almost reaches the high ideal of human nature when we portray 
to ourselves a youthful maiden, innocent and benignant, in the possession of an 
unparalleled and omnipotent charm, alternately entrancing the heart of nations, and 
then kneeling at the tomb of suffering, of calamity, and of care. To me there is 
something most beautiful in this life of music and charity—a life passed amid 
divine sounds and still diviner deeds. I honour the power of the artist. We hear of 
the kings and Cesars of the world acknowledging the magic of her spell, bestowing 
on her the jewels and offering her the gorgeous tapestries of antique courts. But 
how great is the artist who can say, ‘Any morning in the saloon of a theatre I can 
assemble the world together and can support an institution and reward an individual 
ten thousand times more than any king or emperor.’ I honour the purity of the 
artist. I think there is something not only unprecedented but transcendental in 
one living in the affluence of fame, never for a moment the victim of the inebriation 
of vanity, but when the riches of the world are poured at her feet, and the plaudits 
of millions ring in her ears, turning aside directly to feel the common sympathies of 
our common humanity, and of all her treasure instantly appropriating, as it were, her 
tithes to human nature. . . . And, géntlemen, I, for one, honour Jenny Lind above 
all things, because she has shown that she compr ehends her position, and that a great 
artist, sustained by virtue, upheld by self-respect, and full of the magnificence of her 
mission, ranks in the highest class of human beings and human benefactors.” 
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Sir George Macfarren, too, is gone, and England has lost a 
painstaking and true-hearted musician. Nothing really creative, 
however, ever issued from his pen, and his criticisms tended some- 
times to be narrow-minded. 

The musical events of the season have been the performances of 
young Hoffmann. This marvellous boy is not one of those infant 
prodigies who are born to evanescence as the sparks fly upwards. 
He is a genuine and even creative artist, with a tremendous 
facility, and if he maintains his fresh nature and earnest effort 
will become a real force in the world of harmony. 

Except the centenary of Don Giovanni in Paris, and the renewed 
success of Mr. Irving in America, the only other artistic circum- 
stance—if indeed it can be termed artistic—that calls for comment 
is the Grosvencr Galleryembroglio. The bare facts are—NSir Coutts 
Lindsay founded the Grosvenor Institution, of which the gallery 
is the main and most attractive portion; he engaged as its 
secretary Mr. Hallé, a young artist, and subsequently invited the 
co-operation of Mr. Comyns Carr, an enterprising /ittérateur. 
Eventually, and more especially lately, Sir Coutts has been losing 
heavily by the concern. The craze for what has been called 
“ oreenery-yallery’’’ seems abating. It was the reaction against 
the age of mahogany, and a fresh reaction has in turn set in. It 
did much good work, but it has not paid. Sir Coutts thereupon 
summoned a Mr. Pyke, a financial gentleman, to his aid, and 
Messrs. Hallé and Carr not only retired to the tune of indignant 
letters on the part of Mr. Alma Tadema and Mr. Burne-Jones, but 
thought fit to publish their reasons and their strictures in the 
Times. A Bohemian club was allowed to assemble in this Temple 
above a restaurant. ‘ Art’’ was being desecrated and so forth. 
Two chief considerations strike us in this regard. It is not denied 
that Messrs. Hallé and Carr were paid for ‘their services. Their 
sacrifices for “art ’’ were certdinly not gratuitous ; that is the 
. first consideration. Secondly, these fallen angels seem to make 
the same mistake about “art” as Sir G. Trevelyan does about the 
Liberal party. Theylimit it bythemselves. There may be very good 
“art”? which Messrs. Hallé and Carr do not care for, and there 
is no reason why Sir Coutts should not try what art he chooses 
in his galleries, and what honourable means of profit he likes in 
the use of his building. Cannot he do what he wills with his 
own? The letter of these gentlemen reads unpleasantly like 
advertisement, and really “art” is less served by these sordid 
squabbles than by any other means. It is said that an action for 
slander is pending. Art is long and life is short, too short for a 
further discussion of Messrs. Hallé and Carr. The Grosvenor 
Gallery had better start a laundry wherein to wash its own linen 

Another little conflict has perturbed the University of Oxford. 
The motion for a final school of modern languages has been 
rejected by Convocation. Professor Nettleship affirms that 
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this is “a national calamity.” If so, it has not yet laid the 


nation prostrate. We ourselves believe that classical literature 
and philosophy as at present taught with the advantages of 
modern light form the best education, but no one can deny that 
other languages and literature would afford vast means of culture, 
and a practical aid to success in life. The objection really is that 
in all probability this school would be badly managed. In 
England modern languages are taught by the wrong people. 
A Balliol tutor would be lecturing on Moliére by the light of 
Comte mispronounced and misunder stood, and German might be 
lessoned as it was at a great public school by a French-Swiss. 
More than this the example of the sister university has not been 
reassuring. Those who wish to study modern languages and 
literature can always do so, and the discipline of the final classical 
school will not be a bad preparation. 

What may be characterised as “lay events”? at home have 
been few and far between. Tor the first time we can boast of a 
Roman Catholic Lord Mayor who keeps an hotel—and the Pope at 
bay. Lord Wolverton, Mr. Gladstone’s ablest and wealthiest lieu- 
tenant, is dead; a corilla has arrived at the Zoological Gardens ; 
Mr. Chamberlain has started for Canada to eliminate the Fisheries 
dispute from the Irish question; and the Cass case has passed 
into limbo. With the decision of that case we entirely agree : 
the hysterical outbursts on the one side or the other were equally 
repugnant, and Madame Roland’s exclamation might be well 
varied to “ O, Sancta Castitas! how many crimes are committed 
in thy name?” That Endacott stuck to a mistake was wrong, 
but it was not perjury, and we cannot after the trial conceive that 
Miss Cass was injured except by Mr. Newton and the Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

Christmas will soon be upon us, and the old refrain of “ Peace 
and goodwill among men” ringing on every side amid the surging 
din of much discord, some falsity and more pettiness. It is ‘well 
for human nature that the lov ely message is mistranslated, and 
that the truer rendering both in version and in application 18 
“ Peace from God to men of good will.” 

W. S. 
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Notices. 








THE GAVEROCKS.* 


WE have been so deeply impressed 
by the power of this remarkable 
novel that we do not hesitate to 
say, that in force, purity of diction, 
constructive skill, and, above all, 
genius for depicting individual 
character, it rivals the chef d’eurre 
of any living writer of fiction, 
which is a strong statement, but 
it is nevertheless our deliberate 
opinion. The plot is ingenious and 
absorbing, without being in the 
least sensational, the personages of 
the story stand out as clearly as 
the figures in a line engraving, and 
although the book, as a_ whole, 
would not have incurred the ban 
of Charles Darwin, as one _ that 
ends unhappily, there is a terrible 
tragedy involved which is led up 
to by delicate touches and almost 
unnoticed incidents throughout the 
whole of the three volumes. It is 
this unity of composition, to borrow 
a phrase from the art critics, which 
is so eminently striking in “ The 
Gaverocks.”” There is not a line 
too much or a line too little, there 
is not a page wasted on aimless 
description or flowery sentiment. 
Every word has a more or less 
direct bearing on the unravelling 
of the plot or on the analysis of 
the characters which the author so 
graphically depicts. ‘These charac- 
ters are photographed, not vaguely 
outlined. It is long since we have 
met with so daringly original a 
figure as old Hender Gaverock, 
who compels our admiration at one 
moment, and arouses our hatred at 
the next. But his two sons, Con- 


* “The Gaverocks: a Tale of the 
Cornish Coast.” By the Author of 
“ John Herring,” etc. 3 vols. London: 
Smith, Elder, & Co. 


stantine, who is weak more than 
wicked, and Gerans, whom at first 
we despise and ultimately respect ; 
the morbid and passionate Dennis 
Penhalligan ; Loveday, the gentle 
and lovable heroine ; Rose, way- 
ward and mistaken but fascinating 
withal ; and last, but not least, the 
eccentric and chivalrous Paul 
Featherstone, make up a gallery 
of portraits such as one rarely has 
the fortune to find grouped to- 
gether in a single novel. And 
through the whole story there runs 
a vein of the supernatural which 
is so deftly worked that it charms 
the fancy without once offending 
sober reason. 

As for mere narrative power, if 
there be any living novelist cap- 
able of describing a storm as it is 
described in Chapter VIT., or of por- 
traying asupernatural appearance in 
such thrilling fashion as in Chapter 
LIV., “The Spotted Dog,” we can 
but humbly confess that we know 
him not. 

We have only space for one 
quotation, and we select this :— 


“A child in the house is a blessing 
from on high. I was out at night,—! 
had, in fact, ridden for a doctor and was 
returned,—and as the groom took my 
horse, through the still, starry, dark- 
blue sky, we saw a silvery streak; it 
described a curve, and was formed by a 
brilliant meteor. When my man saw 
that I was watching it, he said, ‘ Folks 
do say that falling stars be little souls 
coming to babes out o' Paradise.’ And 
sure enough, when I entered the house, 
[ heard a faint sobbing. The soul had 
come and found it dark and desolate 
here below—away from Paradise.”’ 


Elsewhere there are rare touches 
of exquisite humour. ‘“ Mehalah ” 
has been called, not unjustly, a 
tragedy, ‘‘ John Herring ”’ a drama, 
and “Court Royal” a comedy. 
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“The Gaverocks” has elements of 
all three varieties, being above ali 
things dramatic, and we think that 
it is the author’s finest work. 


BIRTHRIGHTS.* 


ORIGINALITY is searce, and it is 
doubtful if readers of fiction will 
find much that is attractive in Mr. 
Ray’s “ Birthrights.” For both 
ideas and style the writer seems to 
depend upon his own experience 
and genius alone, without any re- 
gard to precedent or authority ; 
and his culture owes no debt to 
ordinary rules of esthetic propriety 
or indeed of grammar. From out- 
rages on good taste, too numerous 
to particularise, a very slight sense 
of humour would have saved him. 
The story is, however, not unin- 
teresting, and the author’s inten- 
tions are good. We do not think 
the present book is quite the best 
of which Mr. Ray is capable. His 
hero, Oswald Graham, brought up 
in luxury, with the expectation of 
wealth, is, at sixteen years, thrown 
upon his own resources, penniless 
and alone. His father, a banker, 
speculates foolishly, becomes dis- 
honest, is condemned as a felon, 
and sentenced to penal servitude, 
and the disgrace causes his mother’s 
death. Eve, the artist’s model, a 
love child, who only learns of her 
illegitimacy after she has gone 
through the marriage ceremony 
with Oswald (having lived with 
Luke Boyce all her life, whom she 
believed to be her father), is a well- 
tried character. She stands the 
fire of Riston’s revengeful nature 
well and escapes unhurt. Harold 
Scott, the bachelor friend, is a 
capital go-between throughout the 
story.. His brother’s family, in 
Dolgelly Gardens, are very ordinary, 
common-place people. Minna is a 
sweet girl, and is worthy of a better 
fate than is hers. Riston is un- 
worthy of her, and Mr. Ray shows 
want of insight in making such a 
union, Love does not blind the 

* “ Birthrights.”. By Ep@ar Ray. 
London : T. Fisher Unwin. 
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eye of a girl like Minna so totally 
as to prevent her from detecting 
the baseness of such a man as 
Riston. Father Fabiani, a Roman 
Catholic priest, the real father of 
Eve, and his sister, Madame Aber- 
lado, are well drawn, and Mr. 
Ray’s descriptions of artist life are 
interesting. 

The meaning of the story is 
evidently to show how one may, 
by strength of will and firmness of 
purpose, make a good life out of 
an unhappy inheritance; but the 
laws that govern society are sterner 
than Mr. Ray would have them, 
and it is doubtful if Oswald 
Graham and Eve Santi could, with 
their “ birthrights,’’ have so over- 
come prejudice as to make the 
follies of their parents a tower of 
strength for themselves. 

Such a triumph of force of 
character in the individual over 
hereditary defects is unhappily ex- 
ceptional in real life, where we 
still may commonly note the opera- 
tion of the ancient law, according 
to which the shortcomings of 
parents produce an unfailing train 
of pernicious consequences through 
several generations of descendants. 

“ Birthrights” is a book one may 
read once with interest, but it 
leaves very little impression upon 
the mind, and no desire for a 
second perusal, 


THE ANNALS OF BOTANY.* 


THE appearance of the first number 
of a high class illustrated botanical 
periodical in this country must be 
taken as an evidence of the reflex 
influence on English botanists of 
the physiological teaching and re- 
search which have had their origin 
in German laboratories. At Cam- 
bridge, at South Kensington, at 
Kew, and at other centres, there 
are now bands of workers from 
whom comes, from time to time, 
good and sound original work. Of 


*“ Annals of Botany.’’ Edited by 
J.B. Batrour, 8. H. VINES, and W. 
G. Farrow. Vol. IL, Nos. 1 & 2. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1887, 
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this we have a sample in the publi- 
cation before us, containing papers 
by Professor Marshall Ward, Mr. 
W. Gardiner, and others. It is 
worthy of note that the part author 
of one of the papers, and the artist 
of the exceedingly beautiful illus- 
trations, is a Japanese gentleman 
residing in England. The publica- 
tion of the first part of the ‘ Annals 
of Botany” marks an epoch in the 
history of botany in this country. 
The “Record of Current Litera- 


ture” is a feature which will be 
welcome to all students and 
workers. 


THE NEW PURGATORY. * 


Miss CuapMAn’s “ Tourist Lodge ” 
contained some attractive work, her 
“ New Godiva” showed that she 
possessed a true woman’s courage, 
and for the sake of these two books 
(and she has published others), one 
is pre-inclined to receive anything 
she does with a feeling of at least 
respect. It is with such a feeling 
that we have read her volume of 
poems ; respect deepening some- 
times into admiration, but not per- 
haps, to be frank, that admiration 
which absorbs and quickens. The 
book is very womanly ; not the 
work of an artist, but of a woman 
who puts her heart into her verses, 
and who can say in her preface that 
no poem has been included in her 
volume “ but may hope to meet 
with some response in hearts with 
which—at the time of writing, at 
least—the writer's heart was in 
sympathy.’ What has a poet, what 
has the public, to do with * hearts ”’ 
and “sympathy ”? Either the work 
is good or the work is bad. And 
certainly the work here is not bad, 
though it is certainly not excep- 
tionally good. Miss Chapman has 
a certain ease and assurance which 
put her very much above the every- 
day writers of “ minor poetry ; ” 
there is head-work, too, in her verses, 
as well as work from the heart ; 


*“The New Purgatory, and other 
Poems.” By ELIZABETH RACHEL CHAP- 
MAN. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1887, 
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though indeed the head-work bears 
too legibly the impress of Mr. 
Browning, and the work from the 
heart the impress of Mrs. Brown- 
ing. “A Woman's Strength,” one 
of the finest things in the volume, 
and a really striking little lyric, has 
decidedly the Browning ring; so, 
in a more emphatic and reprehen- 
sible degree, has another impressive 
piece, a piece really thought and felt, 
and really, in its degree, a poem— 
“A Strong-minded Woman.’ Why 
could not Miss Chapman remember 
that the metre of “ A Grammarian’s 
Funeral” is as much private pro- 
perty as the metre of * In Memo- 
riam” ? Then the sonnets have 
much of the tone of Mrs. Browning, 
and occasionally there is a line or a 
phrase perhaps not altogether un- 
worthy of the model ; for instance : 
“Oh, wait! thou dost not guess 

How long our short, uncertain breath- 

less days 

Appear when they are reckoned by our 

tears.”’ 

The finest perhaps of the sonnets 
is the one on ‘*‘ Fame and Love.” 
Both here and in * Love’s Sleep,” 
and again in “Sympathy in Joy,” 
the central thought is very fine and 
true : the working out is seldom 
quite worthy of the conception, but 
it has often a felicity, though not 
a perfect felicity, of its own. The 
name-poem, “* The New Purgatory,” 
seems to me by no means the best 
thing in the volume. The idea it 
enshrines is beautiful, but the al- 
legory lacks concreteness, compres- 
sion ; what might have made a 
deeply-impressive sonnet is here 
diluted into nearly two hundred and 
forty lines. It is a poet’s business 
to try how much he can get into a 
small compass. It is his custom to 
try how much space he can cover. 


LUCY CARTER.* 


READERS of fiction will have no 
cause to complain of this volume. 
In the first place, it is very good 


*“Lucy Carter.” A Love Story of 
Middle Class Life. By J. C. Junior. 
Swan Sonnenschein, Lowrey «& Co. 
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value for the money, as it contains 
some 450 pages. Then there is no 
lack of incident. There is a seduc- 
tion, an arson, a death from delirium 
tremens, and a suicide. These are 
all skilfully dovetailed into the plot, 
which runs on from page to page 
with a smoothness which is certainly 
unusual in firstattempts. Thestyle 
reminds one of Anthony ‘Trollope 
at his best. The author is perhaps 
more at home among the middle 
class suburban society than among 
the aristocracy. One feels, too, that 
he must have had personal experi- 
ence of the homes in the Kast End 
of London, to be able to describe 
so graphically the scenes depicted. 
The moral to be drawn is that life- 
long respectability will not atone 
for a wrong committed in early 
life. The passage of arms between 
the agnostic Lucy and the parson 
is admirably told. 


KALOOLAH.* 


THis is really a capital book for 
boys. It contains 447 closely 
printed pages, and at least 2234 
more or jess surprising adventures 
and exciting episodes. We really 
see no reason why it should not be 
at least as widely read as the works 
of Mr. Rider Haggard, whose suc- 
cess 1s the raison detre of its resur- 
rection. The hero starts in the 
orthodox manner as a mischievous 
school boy, he then goes on a hunt- 
ing expedition, in the course of 
which he shoots three Indians, be- 
sides a great variety of other game ; 
subsequently becoming a medical 
student, he of course takes to body- 
snatching, and in consequence of a 
shght misunderstanding with the 
authorities is compelled to run 
away to sea. From this point ad- 
ventures follow thick and fast; he 
lives for weeks on a wreck in mid- 
ocean, he has strange and revolting 
experiences on board a slaver, and 


*“ Kaloolah ; or, Journeyings to the 
Djebel el Kumri.” An autobiography 
of Jonathan Romer. Edited by W.S 
Mayo, M.D. George Routledge & Sons, 
London, Glasgow, and New York. 
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in turn becomes himself a slave to 
a Bedouin chief. Finally he reaches 
the goal of his ambition, the coun- 
try in the heart of Africa, which 
is inhabited by a white and highly 
civilised race, marries a princess, 
whom he has rescued from slavery, 
death, and all manner of ills, and 
lives, we may presume, happy ever 
after. We have neither space nor 
inclination to enter upon a detailed 
comparison of “ Kaloolah ” with 
‘Allan Quatermain,” but there is 
certainly a strong family resem- 
blance. Of the two books we prefer 
the earlier to the revised version of 
the legend. Dr. Mayo writes in 
a simple straightforward bustling 
fashion, and he does not take nearly 
so many liberties with the Queen’s 
English as Mr. Haggard. He 
displays, moreover, a considerable 
amount of knowledge, scientific and 
ethnological, the chapters relating 
to the Bedouins being particularly 
well done, and though Jonathan 
Romer’s adventures are surprising 
enough in all conscience, they are 
less wildly improbable than those 
of Allan Quatermain and Com- 
pany. 


DISILLUSION.* 


Wuy Miss (or Mrs.) de Fonblanque 
should have put precisely the worst 
poem in her volume first, and called 
the volume after it, is one of the 
many puzzles with which she be- 
wilders the critical mind. One's 
first impression, when glancing at 

* Disillusion, and other Poems,” is 
that the author is one of those 
numerous young ladies who, having 
found out that “ love” and “ dove ”’ 
rhyme, rush forthwith into print, 
and help to choke the markets. On 
looking closer, one finds that this is 
not the fact. With much that is 
weak, formless, confused, and in- 
sincere, there is a certain vein of 
sincerity which forbids a summary 
condemnation. Like Griselda in the 
‘ Cuckoo-flock,” Miss (or Mrs.) de 


* “ TDisillusion, and other Poems.” By 
ETHEL M. DE. FoNBLANQUE. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 1887, 
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Fonblanque has “a very great deal 
to learn.” Among other things, she 
has to learn that blank verse con- 
sists of ten syllables, and not of ten 
or twelve, or eight or eleven indis- 
criminately. And she has to learn 
many things that life will perhaps 
teach her. For that she has learnt 
something already in the two hard- 
est of schools cannot be denied. 
Here and there, among mere futili- 
ties, sounds a true note of passion ; 
and here and there, among verses 
absolutely empty of the smallest 
fragment of distinction, comes a 
line, or a stanza, or even, in great 
part, a poem, of really deft work- 
manship : for example, ‘“ Love’s 
Shipwreck.” But before she can 
hope to do really creditable work, 
the author of this little volume must 
go through a strenuous drill; she 
has enough promise to make one 
think the drill will not be thrown 
away ; and after that, we shall see. 


THE TWIN SOUL.* 


Mr. RAMESEs is a gentleman of 
vast fortune and uncertain nation- 
ality, who has a smattering of 
Egyptian lore, combined with a fair 
knowledge of Moore's Epicurean, 
who talks watery metaphysics, wor- 
ships the sun, and cruises round 
the universe in search of his “Twin 
Soul.” He meets upon the top of 
a Scotch mountain the young lady 
who corresponds to his ideal ; she is 
the sister-in-law of a Scotch laird 
who rejoices in the prosaic name of 
McTavish, but who countenances 


strange proceedings among his 
female relatives. “The Twin 


Soul,” otherwise Niona, is attired 
ina 

“rose-coloured turban, a pale amber 
dress, anda sash with a golden fringe.” 
She proceeds 

“to kindle a fire direct from the sun’s 
rays on the mountain top in honour of 
the antique religion of Asia.” 

After this it need occasion the 
experienced reader no surprise to 


* “The Twin Soul; or, the Strange 
Experiences of Mr. Rameses.” A psycho- 
logical and realistic romance. 2 vols. 
London: Ward & Downey. 
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find that Rameses and Niona, after 
five minutes’ conversation, have dis- 
covered their mutual affinity, or 
that they and the other characters 
act in a manner which does not 
usually prevail in modern society. 
The book ends with another pyre, 
whereon its heroine incontinently 
dies. Seriously, however, the book 
is written with considerable smart- 
ness and some sense of humour. 
The author, we should say, is a 
lady unaccustomed as yet to public 
writing. She should learn to “ jine 
her flats,” ¢.e., to pay more attention 
to dramatic unities, and also not to 
garble her quotations. With care 
and experience there is no reason 
why she should not turn out a 
much better novel than * The Twin 
Soul.”’ 


CR€SUS MINOR; HIS EDU- 
CATION AND ITS RESULTS.* 


As the Bishop of London said the 
other day, the question is being 
asked of every institution in turn 
why it should be allowed to keep 
its place. And if the Church of 
England is to undergo the ordeal 
why not public and private schools ? 
Every thoughtful contribution to 
the solution of the question whether 
the public and private schools of 
the country are doing the best they 
can for the “gilded youth” of the 
day ought to be welcomed. The 
author of this little book is not 
& pessimist, though he advocates 
radical reforms, and to every pater- 
Jamilias who wishes to do his duty 
by his sons the book will be full of 
suggestions, even if he is not con- 
vinced that “there is something 
rotten in the state of Denmark.”’ 

To begin with, our author insists 
that not only must education begin 
at home, but that after school has 
begun holiday education is every 
whit as important as school educa- 
cation. This is more or less a 
truism. But the remarks scattered 
through the book show how the 
author has thought out the subject, 


* «(Croesus Minor, his Education and 
its Results.’ London: Swan Sonnen- 
schein, Lowrey & Co. 
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and we heartily commend to all 
parents the duty of teaching their 
children the two great lessons of 
Labour and Love. 

It will always be a vexed question 
whether it is better for a boy to go 
to a boarding-school or to a day- 
school, and the answer must depend 
very much on the circumstances of 
each family. If a mother has other 
social duties to attend to she cannot 
devote her whole evenings to the 
boy on his return from school, 
and boys from ten to fourteen re- 
quire constant supervision. Young 
men fresh from the University will 
hardly relish the remarks as to 
learning the rudiments of their 
profession, but we believe that 
some such training college as the 
author sketches is much needed. 

As to public schools, the author’s 
suggestions resolve themselves into 
plain living and high thinking— 
separation of the dullards from the 
idlers—encouragement of origin- 
ality and reservation of scholar- 
ships for those who need the 
assistance. We do not think that 
any parent will quarrel with the 
author on these cardinal points. 
We have not space to follow the 
author into his remarks on the 
profit and loss at Oxford, and the 
result of the £3,000 spent on 
education, but they are well worth 
perusal. So also is the appendix 
on public school morality, or rather 
immorality, of which it may truly 
be said, “ expellas furcd tamen 
usque recurret.”’ 


-_———__ -__— 


MIGNON’S HUSBAND." 


Every one who has read “ Bootles’ 
Baby” and “Mignon’s Secret”’ 
(and who has not?) will be 
charmed to renew acquaintance 
with their old friends Bootles, 
Lucy, and Mignon. The latter is 
now a finished young lady fresh 
from a Parisian school, and after 
a short season in Bootles’ country 
house falls a victim to Cupid in the 


* “Mignon’s Husband.” By Jonn 
STRANGE WINTER, author of “ Bootles’ 
Baby.” F. V. White & Co. 
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person of , but we must not 
disclose thesecret. Squire Landover 
and Jane Carminie are well-drawn 
characters, and as for little Madge 
we don’t know when we have had 
such a charming little sprite to 
amuse us. The author’s sympathy 
with little children is quite in- 
fectious. 





DE BARY’S FUNGL* 


Tur 4th edition of Sachs’ “ Text- 
book of Botany,” thestandard work 
foradvanced students, was published 
in 1874. Since then, so great has 
been the advance in our knowledge 
of the morphology and physiology 
of the vegetable kingdom, and so 
great the differentiation of study, 
that Professor Sachs has wisely de- 
termined the domain of botany to be 
too vast to be covered by a single 
mind. No further editions of the 
‘“'Text-book ” as such wiil therefore 
be issued; but different branches 
of the subject have been assigned 
to different experts, under the 
general supervision of Professor 
Sachs. To entrust the section 
relating to fungi and their alles 
to Professor De Bary of Strassburg 
was inevitable ; and we have here 
a record of our present state of 
knowledge of this group from the 
pen of the highest living authority 
on the subject. The discussion of 
the fungi proper takes up four-fifths 
of the whole work, the remainder 
being devoted to the two smaller 
allied groups, the exceedingly curi- 
ous and difficult Myxomycetes or 
Mycetozoa, and the Schizomycetes 
or Bacteria, so important from the 
point of view of hygiene. The fungi 
are again treated under two heads : 
firstly, their general morphology, 
including a description of the 
various forms assumed by the 
different vegetative and reproduc- 
tive organs; and secondly, the 
course of development of the differ- 


* «« Comparative Morphology and Bio- 
logy of the Fungi, Mycetozoa, and 
Bacteria.” By A. De Bary. Trans- 
lated by H. E. F. GARNSEY; revised by 
J. B. Batrour. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 1887. 
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ent groups, or of a representative 
member belonging to each. Un- 
less our knowledge of these forms 
of life increases as rapidly in the 
future as it has done during the 
last ten or fifteen years, this work 
must long be the standard book of 
reference in this interesting and 
difficult department of botany. 
We have nothing but praise to 
award to the manner in which Mr. 
Garnsey and Professor Balfour have 
performed their parts of translating 
and editing. 


THE SPORT 

OF CIRCUMSTANCES.* 
Tue author of “ The Sport of Cir- 
cumstances’ would seem to have 
been unduly influenced by an 
aphorism of the poet Rogers, which 
stands at the head of one of his 
(perhaps we should say her) chap- 
ters :— 

“No scene of life but has contributed 

Much to remember.” 

Doubtless every scene of life 
contributes something worth re- 
membering by the actors in the 
scene ; but it does not follow that 
this something is equally worth 
remembering by all the world. 
Want of attention to this truth 
has led Mr. Louis Armstrong to 
introduce into “ The Sport of Cir- 
cumstances’ a great deal which 
to the uninterested observer looks 
hardly worth recording in print. 
The Breton family, a fragment of 
whose history the book relates, 
appears to have been a very ordinary 
middle-class household, and Mr. 
Armstrong discloses nothing in the 
character or conversational powers 
of its members which warrants such 
2 minute chronicle of every-day 
incidents and common-place small- 
talk as is interwoven with his story. 
This is the worst fault we have to 
find with the book. The love 
affairs of the two Miss Bretons 
follow an orthodox course and come 
to satisfactory, though opposite, 

* “The Sport of Circumstances.” By 
Louis Kk, ArMsTrRoNG. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein, Lowrey & Co. 1887. 
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conclusions. Kitty Breton makes 
a sprightly and lovable heroine. 
It might have been made more 
clear why she fell in love so 
promptly with Geoffrey Oldfield, 
one of the most unobtrusive heroes 
we have ever encountered, but the 
author may justly reply that such 
matters are often obscure in real 
life. In one respect, perhaps, the 
Bretons are not an ordinary family, 
for it must be confessed that Kitty’s 
sister Rhoda is as exceptionally 
heartless as she appears to have 
been exceptionally beautiful, en- 
snaring the swain who by all the 
laws of fiction must belong to her 
sister, jilting him for a young man 
of means, whois a notorious drunk- 
ard, and then driving her second 
sweetheart to destruction by an un- 
principled flirtation with an elderly 
and aristocratic roué. However, she 
gets her reward. Jack, the hobba- 
dehoy brother, is very amusing, 
though likeall his class he is apt to be 
too much en évidence, and the minor 
characters generally are sketched 
with a good deal of humour. 


BAYREUTH AND FRANCO. 
NIAN SWITZERLAND * 


WE were attracted by the first view 
of this book, with its neat cover and 
etched illustrations, but we found 
the contents to be a very common- 
place record of very common-place 
travel. Every detail is given with 
that painful conscientiousness which 
seems to be the besetting sin of re- 
corders of travel. It may be—it 
doubtless was—very satisfactory to 
the pilgrims that at a certain post- 
office an “ intelligent old gentleman 
handed out two letters,’ but why 
bestow such purely personal news 
upon the general public? Such 
trifles doubtless make up the warp 
and woof of human life, but they 
are not the memories which cheer, 
ennoble, or touch the heart of the 
individual. Still less are they worth 
sharing with a circle of readers. 

*“ Bayreuth and Franconian Switzer- 
land.” By R. MILNER BarRRy. London : 
Swan Sonneschein, Lowrey & Co. 


. 





CRITICAL 


The travel-book which gives us 
graphic pictures of scenery, of life 
or manners, or wayside studies of 
even the stillest life, has some claim 
upon our attention ; the travel-book 
of the catalogue or practical guide- 
book has its usefulness also, and 
there are books of travel which aim 
chiefly at amusing the reader, and 
succeed in the effort. We cannot 
class this book in any of these 
categories, but commend it to the 
tourist to whom “ Franconian Swit- 
zerland” is untrodden ground. 





DOONAN.* 


THE main theme of “ Doonan” is 
not novel, but it is one capable 
of very effective development—the 
story of a girl, already secretly 
engaged, forced by a_ tyrannical 
father into a marriage with a man 
much older than herself, whom, 
from merely honouring and obeying, 
she gradually learns to love. It is 
a subject, however, the successful 
treatment of which requires no 
small degree of literary skill, and it 
is therefore no reproach to the 
author to say that in “ Doonan”’ he 
has not made the most of his oppor- 
tunities. Sir George Anyot, the 
husband, is a shadowy character, 
who displays a blindness to his 
wife’s original sentiments towards 
him contrasting strangely with his 
suspicious attitude later on. We 
get hints that he is a gentleman of 
generous instincts and a devoted 
lover and husband, but it is not 
clearly explained how or why in 
the course of two or three months 
the heroine’s devotion to Gerard 
Raymond is transferred to her law- 
ful spouse. The fate of Gerard, 
the discarded lover, is peculiarly 
unsatisfactory. He is introduced 
as a youth of good character and 

* “Doonan.” By MELVILLE GRAY, 
author of ‘‘A Life’s Trouble,” “ Una’'s 


Revenge,” etc. London: Swan Sonnen- 
schein, Lowrey & Co. 1887. 
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abilities, who has done nothing 
worse than disagree with his father 
about his profession and religion. 
In this light and as an honest lover 
of Doonan he has a fair title to 
sympathy. That he must be got 
out of the way if Sir George 
Anyot’s married lfe is to end 
happily is obvious. But it is a 
little hard that after being cheated 
of his sweetheart he should have to 
do duty for the leading villain of 
the piece. No doubt he becomes 
intensely depraved. He breaks the 
heart of a little Italian artist’s 
model (of course he is an artist and 
goes to Rome) in sheer wantonness. 
He persecutes Doonan with his at- 
tentions, when she is endeavour- 
ing to do her duty to her husband. 
He gambles and borrows money of 
his sister. Finally, having done his 
best to make Sir George Anyot 
desperately jealous, he purloins a 
letter which the unhappy Doonan 
has written in the hope of putting 
matters straight with her husband, 
and elopes with it first to Rome 
and then to the Soudan, where he 
is wounded in battle and meets the 
fate he deserves. In spite of all 
this villainy, however, it is im- 
possible to forget that Raymond 
has a grievance, and that Doonan 
has a good deal to answer for in 
the matter of his downfall. It will 
be seen from the foregoing hints 
that there is plenty of material in 
Doonan for a thoroughly readable 
book. Doonan herself—whose Irish 
descent is apparently responsible 
for her eccentric name—is rather a 
flabby heroine, but she plays her 
difficult part in the way that pro- 
bably nine women out of ten would 
play it. Nita Raymond, the villain’s 
sister, has much more of the heroine 
about her, and deserved a more 
interesting husband than Ernest 
Anyot. The female characters 
throughout are much better done 
than the men, who are little better 
than names. 
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THE BEST BOOKS 





OF THE PAST MONTH. 





This monthly list of the more important books published during the four weeks 
previous to its preparation forms a monthly supplement to a work just published, 
entitled “THE BEST BOOKS: A READER'S GUIDE TO THE CHOICE 
OF THE BEST AVAILABLE BOOKS (about 25,000) in every department of 
Science, Art and Literature, with the Dates of the first and last editions, and 
the Prices, Sizes, and Publisher's Name of each: by WM. SWAN SONNEN- 
SCHEIN,” which is a quarto volume of 729 pages, price 21s. An edition, 
interleaved with very thin but opaque hand-made paper, is also published at 
31s. 6d., and it is recommended that the more important of the following entries 
[those preceded by an asterisk (*)]| should be regularly posted to this book 
if it be desired to keep it up to date. The Classification of ‘THE BEST 
BOOKS ” is retained here, and the CLASSES, SECTIONS, and SUBSECTIONS 
named below are those of the original work, 


CLASS A.—CHRISTIANITY. 
|1—The Bible and Biblical Study. 





7.—*Weiss, Bernh. Manual of Introduction to New Test. [tr.], Vol. I.; 7s, 6d., cr. 8vo, Hodder. 

10.—*Bradley, Dn. G. G. Lectures on the Book of Job; 7s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Clar. Press. 

17.—Chadwick, Rev. G. H. Gospel according to St. Mark ; 7s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Hodder. 

1.—*Pulpit Commentary : Thessalonians; 15s., roy. 8vo, Paul. 

26.—*Geikie, Dr. C. The Holy Land of the Bible, ill,: 2 vols., 24s., 8vo, Cassell. 
11—Ecclesiastical History. 


§$ 32.—Birks, —. Studies in the Life and Character of St. Peter; 3s. 6d., cr. Svo, Hodder. 
§ 32.—Renan, E. St. Paul [tr.]; 3s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Temple Pub. Co. 


V.—Church Polity. 
§ 75.—Joyce, J. W. Handbook of the Convocation; 5s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Rivington. 


Vl.—Practical Theology. 


88.— Norris, W. F. [ed.]. Lays of the Early English Church; 3s. 6d., cr. Syo, Parker. 


Vil_—Systematic Theology. 


§ 103.—Morris, Rev. E. D. Is there Salvation after Death? 6s., cr. 8vo, Hodder. 
§$ 105.—*Hutton, R. H. Essays on some Mod. Eng. Guides to Thought ; 6s., cr. 8vo, Macmillan. 
§ 110.—*Piinger, B. Hist. of Christian Philosophy of Religion [tr.]; 16s., 8vo, Clark, Edin. 


CLASS B.—NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGION, MYTHOLOGY, 
AND FOLKLORE. 


l1l—Special Treatises on Comparative Mythology. 
§ 10.—*Fraser, J. G. Totemism, 3s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Black, Edin. 


§$ 17.—*Wake, C. 8. Serpent Worship and other Essays [“‘ esoteric”]; 10s. 6d., 8vo, Redway. 
IVi—According to Countries. 


$ 38.—*Strettell, A. Spanish and Italian Folk-Songs; 12s. 6d., 4to, Macmillan. 
§ 39.—*Griffiths, W. E.[Am.]. Japanese Fairy World; 3s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Triibner [Ist ed. 80]. 
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CLASS D.—SOCIETY. 
V.i—English Law. 


$ 60.—*Scrutton, Prof. T. E. Commons and Common Fields; 10s. 6d., 8vo, Clar. Press. 
§ 82.—*Pridmore, T.W. Guide to Bills of Costs; 15s., 8vo, Waterloo. 


X1.—Public Administratio , etc. 


§ 103.—*Bannatyne, J. D. Handbook of Republican Institutions: 7s. 6d., er. 8vo, Blackwood. 
§ 117.—*Ricardo, D. Letters to Malthus [1810—23], ed. D. G. Ritchie: 10s. 6d., 8vo, Clar. Press. 


X1i11.—Education. 


§ 133.—*Compayré,G. History of Pedagogy, ed. Prof. W. H. Payne; 6s., cr. 8vo, Sonnenschein. 


CLASS E.—GEOGRAPHY, ETHNOGRAPHY, AND TRAVEL. 


11— Europe, 


§ 14.—*Stieler, K. The Rhine: from Source to Sea [tr.]; ill., 15s., 4to, Virtue. 
$ 19.—Lund, T. W. M. Como and Italian Lake-land: 10s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Allen. 


l11_—Asia Minor. 

§ 27.—Cochran, W. Pen and Pencil in Asia Minor ; 2l1s., 8yo, Low. 
IV.— Asia. 

$ 33.—*Miscell. Papers rel. to Indo-China, Ser, II., 2 v., 25s. (Ser. I., 2 v., 21s.,"86], 8vo, Triibner. 
V.—Africa. 

§ 40.—*Mackenzie, J. Austral Africa ; 2 vols., 32s., 8vo, Low. 


Vil.—America. 
§ 51.—-Brigham, W. T. Guatemala; ill., 2ls., 8vo, Unwin. 


CLASS F.—HISTORY AND HISTORICAL COLLATERALS. 
IV.—History of Europe. 


§ 27.—*Davis, J. History of 2nd Queen’s Royal Regiment; 24s., roy. 8vo, Bentley. 
Vill.—Archeeology. 


§ 75.—*Maspero, G. Egyptian Archeology [tr.]; 10s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Grevel. 


CLASS G—BIOGRAPHY AND CRITICIS 


|1—Comprehensive. 

§ 1.—Thomas, J. [ed.]. Universal Dict. of Biography, Vol. I.; 15s., 8vo, Virtue. 

§ 2.—*Appleton [pub.]. Cyclo. of American Biography, Vols. I.—II. ; each 21s., roy. 8vo, Allen. 
ll._—Literary. 


§ 5.—*Wordsworth. Memorials of Coleorton: Letters fr. Wordsw., ed. Prof. W. Knight; 1lds., 
8vo, Douglas, Adin. 


|\X.—Ecclesiastical. 
§ 12.—*Laud, Abp. Wm. [Life of]. By A.C. Benson ; 6s., cr. 8vo, Paul.' 


CLASS H.—NATURAL SCIENCE. 
Vill._—Botany. 


§ 8.—*De Barry, A. Lectures on Bacteria [tr.]; 6s., cr. 8vo, Clar. Press. 


IX.—Zoology. 
§ 60.—*Sanderson, J. B. [ed.]. Translations of Select Biolog. Memoirs, V. I. ; 21s., 8vo, Clar. Press. 
§ 75.—*Trimen, R. South African Butterflies ; col. pl., 52s. 6d., 8vo, Triibner. 


$ 95.—*Naegeli; Schwendener, C. 8. The Microscope: in Theory and Practice [tr.], 300 ill., 21s., 
8vo, Sonnenschein. 
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CLASS H*—MEDICINE. 


V.—Medical Treatises on Special Diseases, etc. 


12.—*Schreiber, J. Manual of Treatment by Massage [tr.], 10s. 6d., 8vo, Pentland, Edin. 
19.—*Bellew, H. W. On the Nature of Cholera; 7s. 6d., 8vo, Triibner. 


> 
§ 


Vil.—Surgery. 


} 26.—*Barker, A. E. J. Manual of Surgical Operations; ill., 12s. 6d., 8vo, Longman. 


CLASS |.—ARTS AND TRADES. 
ll—Engineering. 
5.—*Fidler, T.C. On Bridge Construction ; 30s., 8yo, Griffin. 


l1l.—Military and Naval rs. 


§ 22.—*Hovgaard, G. W. Submarine Boats; 5s., cr. 8vo, Spon. 


V. Industries and Trades, 


$ 76.—Beaumont, R. Woollen and Worsted Cloth Manufactures ; 7s. 6d.,12mo, Bell. 


Vi.—Fine Arts, 


$ 85.—*Stokes, M. Early Christian Art in Ireland: ill., 7s. 6d., 8vo, Chapman. 
» 101—*George, E. Etchings of Venice: 63s., 4to, Fine Art Society. 
X.—Sports and Pastimes. 


) 136.—*Hayes, M. H. The Soundness and Age of Horses; 8s. 6d., cr. Svo, Thacker. 
) 142.—*Horne, G. Pheasant-Keeping for Amateurs ; 3s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Upceott Gill. 
156.—Cookson, J. F. Tiger Shooting in the Doon and the Ulwar; 10s. 6d., 8vo, Chapman. 


CLASS R.—Literature and Philology. 
11.—Bibliography. 
) 8.—*Hessels, J. H. Haarlem, the Birthplace of Printing; 5s., cr. S8vo, Stock. 


IV.—History of Literature. 


) 10 —*Saintsbury, Geo History of Elizabethan Literature ; 7s. 6d., cr. Svo, Macmillan. 
§ 15.—Lublin, J. T. Primer of German Liter. [bas. on Kluge] ; 3s. 6d., cr Svo, Sonnenschein, 
V.—Prose Fiction. 
$s 28 —Bret Harte. The Crusade of the ‘‘ Excelsior ;” 2 vols., 21s., er. 8vo, F. V. White and Co. 
—*(Gould, Rev. 8. Baring]. The Gaverocks: 3 vols., 31s. 6d., er. Svo, Smith and Elder. 


$ 34.—Orloffsky.. Nadia; or, Out of the Beaten Track, tr. Baroness Langenau, 3 vols., 31s. 6d., 
cr. 8vo, Sonnenschein. 


V.—Poetry, 

§ 45.—Ashton, J. [ed.]. A Century of Ballads; 3ls. 6d., 4to, Stock. 

§ 48,—* Heine, Heinrich. Songs and Lyrics, tr. Prof. J. Geikie ; 6s., cr. 8vo, Thin, Edin. 
X.—Philology. 

$ 67.—* Cust. R. M. Philological Essays, Vol. II. | Vol. I., 18s., °80]. 
X!|.—Sanskrit Literature. 


§ 72.—*Arnold, Edwin. Lotus and Jewel ; 7s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Triibner. 


XI1.—Greek Philology and Literature. 


§ 82.—Demosthenes. Orations agst. Philip, ed. E. J. Abbott, 3s., feap. 8vo, Clar. Press. 
Lysias. Epitaphios, w. Eng. Notes, F. J. Snell; 2s., feap. Svo, Clar. Press- 

4 83.—*Aristotle. Politics, ed. W. L. Newman; 2 vols., 25s., 8vo, Clar. Press. 

§ 85.—* Roberts, E. 8. Introduction to Greek Epigraphy, Vol. I., 18s., 8vo, Camb. Press. 


21s., Svo, Triibner. 
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MESSRS. HATCHARD’S NEW BOOKS. 








NEW BOOKS BY PROFESSOR FODGETTS. 
GREATER ENGLAND. 


Peing a Brief Historical Sketch of the Varions Po:- 
sessions of Her Majesty the Empress-Queen in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and Oceana. 

By J. Freperick Hopeetrs, Author of “ Older 
“ England,” “* England in the Middle Ages,’ 

‘«The Champion of Odin,”’ etc. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6. 





NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “MDLLE. 
MORI,” ETC. 


THE FIDDLER OF LUGAU. 


By the Author of ‘fA Child of the Revolution,’” 
‘* The Atelier du Lys,” etc. 


With Six Tinted Illustrations by W. Ratston. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 





A NEWSTORY BY FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE. 
RIDER’S LEAP: A Story for Boys. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Nil Desperandum,”’ “ Peacock 
Alley,’’ etc. 

With Eight Illustrations by W. B. WoLLEyN. 
Crown &vo, cloth, 5s. 





NEW STORY BY ISMAY THORN. 
A GOLDEN AGE. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Pinafore Days,” “Story of a 
Secret,’’ ete. 
With Six Nlustrations by Gorpon Browne. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 





NEW STORY BY L, T. MEADE. 
DADDY’S BOY. 


Author of **A World of Girls,” “* Sceanmp 
and I,” ete. 
With Nine Illustraticns. Crown 8vo, cloth, fs. 


TWO NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
MADAME’S GRANDDAUGHTER. 


By Frances M. Prarp, Author of “ Mother Moliy,”’ 
‘*The Rose Garden,’’ etc. Crown 8vo, price 6. 
**Clever and wholesomely realistic, as is every- 

thing which this author has ever put her name to 

yet. ’’— Whitehall Review. 

“A pathetic idyl. . . . Each of the personages is 
graphically sketched, and the interest of the tale 
deserves hardly less commendation than the fidelity 
of its local colouring.’’—Morning Post. 


THE 0’DONNELLS OF INCHFAWN. 


By L. T. Meapr, Author of ‘Scamp and I,” “A 
World of Girls,”’ etc. 
With Frontispiece by A. CHasEMoRE. Crown 8V0, 6s. 

**Should be widely read, . We shall not 
attempt to tell the story, though the interest of the 
book is such that it would suffer little if we did.’’— 
Saturday Review, 

“The author has done good and pleasant work in 
her time, but ‘The O’Donnells of Inchfawn’ is far 
and away the best thing she hus done yet. 
Whitehall Review. 

“Ellen O’Donnell is a charming heroine. ' 
story is especially good on account of its pictr 
of Irish life.”"—Morning Post 
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ever offered to the public. 
movable parts cannot get out of order. 


Its advantages are:—(1) No rubbing whatever is required, 
(3) No soda or chemicals are wanted. 


are used. 
machinery to drive. 


light, portable, and moderate in price. 


The Machine can be seen in operation daily from 10 to 5. 


Price @5s., 


LONDON: HATCHARDS, 187, PICCADILLY, W 


WASHING WiItTHoutTrT LABOUR. 


HARMEN’S PATENT SELF-ACTING WASHING MACHIN 
THE ONLY REALLY AUTOMATIC MACHINE MADE, 
The SELF-ACTING WASHING MACHINE is the most simple and effective machi 
It is perfectly AUTOMATIC, and having no mechanica 


(6) No labour or attention required. i 
It will wash as much in one hour at the cost of 4d. as a woman now does in a day. 


Carriage Free (with Directions for use). 


CHAS. HOOPER & CO., 164, Queen Victoria Street, London, T ~ 














AWARDED TWO GOLD MEDALS. 


(2) No dollies or washboar 
(4) No unpleasant odours arise. (5) ! 


It is 
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Illustrated Circular pest free. 








Miss M. HUDSON, Twyford, Derby, writes— 
** Harness’ Electropathic Felt 
has been the means of restoring me to 
much better health. The languor 

whic h so distressed me and made 
life a burden has quite gone ; 
the constipation,which 
had for years been my 
greatest difficulty, has 
disappeared; and the 

headaches 
and bilious 
attacks 
have en- 


Health, 
Strength, 
and Energy: 
and is the most 
natural, agreeable 
and certain remedy 
for all diseases of the 


NERVES, STOMACH, } 
LIVER & KIDNEYS. | 












tirely New Pamphlet and Advice free. J 
ceas- HARNESS’ ELECTROPATHIC BELT 
ed- will be sent post free for 21s. P.O. by 


The Medical Battery Co. Ld. ! 


52, OXFORD ST., Lonpon, W. 


\ormer & Ratddscune BKace, 





































NEW 
SHILLING FICTIO 


At all Bookstalls. ~~ 












Queer Stories from Truth. By E. C. GR) ‘ 
VILLE MURRAY. Vol. IV. 


Blood. A Tragic Tale. By W. DELISLE H. 
Author of ‘‘ The Doom of a Great City.” 


Better Dead. By J. M. BARRIE. \ 
Condemned to Death. By A. WALL, 


What She Cost Him. By ROBERT L. 
HAVILLAND, Author of *‘ Katinka,” “ 
slaved,’’ *‘ Cornage,” etc. 





































SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO. 
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ARE UNIVERSALLY ADMITTED TO BE 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX 


For Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, 
Sick Headache, Giddiness, Fulness and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and 
Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of 
Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful 
> -eams, and all Nervous and Trembling Sensations, ete. The first dose will 
give relief in twenty minutes. This is no fiction, for they have done it in 
countless cases. Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these 
Pills, and they will be acknowledged to be 


A WONDERFUL MEDICINE! 


For Females of all ages they are invaluable. No Female should be without 
them. There is not a medicine to be found to equal them for removing any 
obstruction or irregularity of the system. If taken according to the directions 
given with each Box, they will soon restore to sound and robust health. This 
has been proved by thousands of Females who have tried them and found the 
benefits which result from their use. 





For a weak stomach, impaired digestion, and all disorders of the liver, they 
act like magic, and a few doses will be found to work wonders upon the most 
important organs of the human machine. They strengthen the whole muscular 
evstem, restore the lost complexion, bring back the keen edge of appetite, and 
arouse into action, with the rosebud of health, the whole physical energy of the 
human frame. These are facts testified continually by members of all classes of 


society ; and one of the best guarantees to the nervous and debilitated is their 
vast and still increasing sale. 


Full Directions are given with each Box. Sold by Druggists and Patent 
Medicine Dealers everywhere. Jn Boxes at 1s. 13d. and 2s. 9d. 


BEECHAWM’S PILLS 
Have the Largest Sale of any Patent Medicice in the World. 








Printed by Hazell, Watson, & Viney, Ld., London and Aylesbury. 
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NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


OLD INIQUITY. By PHBE ALLEN, author of “Gilmory,” “Spring and Autumn,” 
“A Woodland Idyll,” ete. 

“Written with care and simplicity.” —Spectator. 

“ An entrancing work, which one lays down with regret only to take up again with unfeigned pleasure 
— Liverpool Daily Post. 

“A pretty little story.”’— Westminster Review. 

‘*The characters are well drawn, and nobody can find the book dull.’’—Yorkshire Post. 
A NEW MARGUERITE. py « ino.” 

‘There is true poetical feeling in this creation of the Author’s imagination.’’—Morning Post. 

‘In the ground-plan of the work there is the genuine flayour of Teutonic romanticism.’’—Scotsman, 
RURICK: A Russian Novel. py Annie Grant. 


‘* A story which in every sense is exceptionally interesting.’’— Morning Post. 
‘There is no lack of excitement and movement in the book.”’—Atheneum. 


ONE OF THE PEOPLE. By Joun RoBertson. 


‘The adventures of his hero, . tried in the furnace of affliction, are interesting, and the two 
heroines are drawn with considerable feeling.” —Atheneum., 


THROUGH DEEP WATERS. By Horace A. NEtson. 


“A very capital novel . . . the interest is well sustained throughout.’’—Newcastle Weekly Chronicle. 


THE YOUNG MARQUISE. By “ Manvs.” 


‘Written with considerable and commendable care.’”’—Academy. 


IS LOVE A CRIME? By Mrs. Jaacaer, Author of “ Rookery Mill,” ete. 
‘** The chief merit of Mrs. Jagger’s story lies in Ruth’s clear expression of opinion on a variety of subjects 
— she has thought out and reflected on with all the force of an unusually intelligent mind.’’—Morning 
Ost, 
KINTAIL PLACE: A Tale of Revolution. By the Author of “ Dorothy : an Auto- 
biography.” 
‘** Although we fancy ourselves acquainted with the horrors of the French Revolution, fresh details of its 


work in the provinces are continually coming to light. Of these ‘ Kintail Place’ presents a graphic picture, 
The early victories of the Vendéens are described with dash and spirit.’’—@uardian, 


IN THE LEAFY MONTH OF JUNE. By L. E. Tippemay, 


““Theromance . . . will doubtless find many admirers.’’—Atheneum, 


THE QUEEN’S LAND. By CoMMANDER VERNEY LOVETT CAMERON, R.N. 


“The author has succeeded in making a capital book, which will enthral its readers throughout.’’—British 
We é kly. 


AN EXCELLENT MYSTERY. By ©. Davenrorr Jonrs. 


** Charming in detail equipped with many qualifications for suecess—a bright style, considerable 
perception, and a strong sense of humour. Mr. Davenport Jones is very good company.’’— Atheneum. 


SUDDEN DEATH. By Britirre Skorrowe. 
AN UNSOCIAL SOCIALIST. By G. B. Suaw. 





(Just Published. 


NEW WORK by MR. HUBERT HALL, of the Record Office. With numerous Coloured and other Plates 
derived from contemporary drawings, aud a large folding Coloured Map of London in the 16th Century. 
8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 


SOCIETY IN THE BLIZABETAN AGE. By HUBERT HALL. Second Edition. 


CONTENTS—Chap. I. The Landlord. II. The Steward. III. The Tenant. IV. The Burgess. V. 
The Merchant. VI. The Host. VII. The Courtier. VIII. The Churchman. IX. The Official. X. The 
Lawyer. APPENDIX I.—Notes and References to Chapters I.-X. APPENDIX Il.—The Darrell Papers. 


‘* A book which combines a great deal of instruction with a considerable amount of amusement by Mr. 
H. Hall, of the Record Office, and people who wish to understand the manners and customs of our ances- 
tors of the sixteenth century as they really were, and not as they ought to have been, cannot do better than 
read it.”—Truth. 

‘Mr. Hall is a complete master of the complex economic history of the time; and it is not the least of 
the various merits of his book that it follows out such familiar but abstract facts as the competition for land 
or the general rise of prices in all the graphic details ol individual lives.’’— Academy. ; 

“The volume contains some very curious illustrations and interesting statistics. Vastly entertaining is 
the account of ‘ Wild Darrell’s Diet ’—just three hundred years ago—especially if we contrast it with the 
hotel bills of the present day.”—Punch. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 








W. H. ALLEN & C,’0S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


LONDON IN 1887. This Work was originated and its Illustrations designed 


by the late Hersertr Fry, Editor of the ‘f Handbook to Normandy,”’ “‘ Road to Paris,” etc. MDlustrated 
with a Map and Eighteen Double-page Bird’s-eye Views of the Principal Streets; specially drawn for 
this work. Seventh year ofissue. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


ACADEMY SKETCHES, 1887. A Supplemental Volume of Sketches of Paint- 


ings, Water Colours, and Sculpture in the Royal Academy, Grosvenor Gallery, and other Exhibitions. 
Edited by Henry Buacksurn, Editor of the ‘*‘ Academy ”’ and “Grosvenor Notes,’ etc. Two hundred 
Tllustrations. Fifth year. 2s. 


JOURNALS KEPT IN HYDRABAD, KASHMIR, SIKKIM, AND NEPAL. 


By Sir Ricwarp Tempue, G.C.8.1., C.1.E., D.C.L., LL.D. Edited by his son, Captain R. C. Temp te, 
Bengal Staff Corps. With Mars, Chromo-lithographs, and other Illustrations from Sketches by the 
Author. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 


THROUGH THE LONG DAY; or, Memorials of a Literary Life during Half 
a Century. By CHaritgs Mackay, LL.D., Author of ‘‘ Egeria,” etc. 2 vols. with Portraits, crown 
8vo, 21s. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES from the foundation of Virginia to 


the Reconstruction of the Union. By Prrcy Gree, Author of *‘ Across the Zodiac,’”? and “ San- 
guelac.”” 2 vols., with Maps, 8vo, 32s. 


SKETCHES OF SOME DISTINGUISHED ANGLO-INDIANS. By Colonel 


W. F. B. Lavriz, Royal (Madras) Artillery Regiment, Author of “Our Burmese Wars,” etc. Crown 
8vo, with Portrait of Sir John Kaye, 7s. 6d. 


PEGGY THORNHILL. A Tale of the Irish Rebellion. By Mary Damanr, 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


LEAVES FROM MEMORY’S LOG BOOK, AND JOTTINGS FROM OLD 


JOURNALS. By an Ancient Mariner. Edited by C. A. MontrEsor. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SHOOTING AND YACHTING IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. By A. G. 


Bagot (“ Bagatelle’), Author of ‘‘ Sporting Sketches,” etc. Crown 8vo, 5s. 



































NAVAL REFORM. From the French of the late Mons. GABRIEL CHARMES. 


Translated by J. E. Gorpon-Cummine. 8vo, 12s. 


HISTORY OF INDIA UNDER VICTORIA, from 1836 to 1880. By Captain 


Lionru J, Trotter, Author of ‘A History of the British Empire in India,” etc. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 














RANCH LIFE IN CALIFORNIA. Extracted from the Home Correspondence 
of EK. M.H. Feap., 2s. 6d. 


THE NATION IN ARMS. From the German of Lieut.-Colonel BARON VON 


DER Gottz. Translated by Paitip A. Ashworta. Demy 8vo, Lis. 








THE BOOK OF PATIENCE; or, Cards for a Single Player. Crown 8yo, 


with Plates, 2. 6d. 


FALL OF THE MOGHUL EMPIRE. By H. G. Kueyz, CIE. New and 


Cheaper Kdition. 7s. 6d. 








UNREST; or, The Newer Republic. By W. Eart Hovason. Crown 8vo. 
FREDERICK FRANCIS XAVIER DE MERODE, Minister and Almoner to 


Pins IX. His Life and Works. By Mons. Besson. Translated by Lady Hersert. Crown 8yvo, 7s. 64. 


MY HUNDRED SWISS FLOWERS. With a Short Account of Swiss Ferns. 
By Mary A. Pratten. Crown 8vo, with 60 Illustrations, 12s. 6d.; coloured, 25s. 


ADVANCE AUSTRALIA! An Account of Hight Years’ Work, Wandering, 


and Amusement in Queensland, New South Wales, and Victoria. By the Hon. Haroip Fincu-Hatroy. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

















Lonpoy: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, Warertoo Puace, Patt Matt, 8.W. 
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ce IF YOU WANT A CHEAP AND TRUSTWORTHY GUIDE BOOK, be sure 
and ask for WARD & LOCK’S EDITIONS. 





WARD AND LOCK’S ILLUSTRATED 





% 


GUIDE 


& 


BOOKS. 








3 


$ 


ONE SHILLING EACH. 


Or handsomely and strongly bound in Red Cloth, 


1s. 6d. With New Route Maps, Coloured Plates, 


Numerous Engravings, and Latest Information. 











LONDON. Map and 35,600 Cab Fares. 

‘‘ Best for anything like the price.”—Freeman’s Journal 
ENVIRONS OF LONDON. 

‘«Well-written and very cheap.”—A thenceeum. 
EDINBURGH and Environs. | 

‘“ Among the best.”—Leith Herald. 
DUBLIN and Neighbourhood. 

‘* A welcome little handbook.”—Lloyd’s News. 
GLASGOW and the Clyde. 

‘“We know of nothing better.”—Stirling Advertiser. 
LIVERPOOL and Environs. 

“ Entertaining and most instructive.”—Liverpool Albion. 
LEEDS and Vicinity. 

* A beautiful little guide.”"—Liverpool Post. 
BRIGHTON and Suburbs. 


‘* The man who goes to Brighton without this Guide saves 
his money stupidly.” —Sussex Hapress. 


WORTHING and its Neighbourhood. 
THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 


**Thousands will repair to our shores who would not if | 


the new Guide had not been published.”—Jersey Observer. 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

** All that a tourist wants to know.”—Hants Independent. 
THE ISLE OF MAN. 

“Best shilling Guide to the Isle of Man.”— Whitehaven 


News. 
THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT : Its Scenery and 
Associations. 
THE TROSACHS, Loch Lomond, Loch Katrine, 
etc. 
“The descriptive matter is interesting.”—Daily Review. 
AYR, Arran, Dumfries, and Land of Burns. 
“Trustworthy, exact, and interesting.”"-—Ayr Observer. 
ABBOTSFORD, Melrose and Scottish Border. 
“Entertaining and methodically arranged.”—Border Ad- 
vertiser. 
OBAN, and Western Highlands and Islands. 


“Carefully condensed, satisfactory, useful. Aberdeen 
Free Press. 


PERTH, Dundes, ete. 


‘Supplies a great amount of illustrated information.”— 
Liverpool Courier. 
ABERDEEN to ELGIN, Deeside, Balmoral, Brae- 
mar, etc. 
‘Carefully prepared.”—Banffshire Journal. 


INVERNESS, and the Northern Highlands and 


Islands, 
‘The completest work of the kind.”—Northern Ensign. 
SKYE, Orkney, Shetland, and the Far North. 
“* Well worth the attention of all.”—Kelso Chronicle. 
CORK, Glengariff, Bantry, and S.W. of Ireland. 


‘The scenery is well described.” Waterford Standard. 





| KILLARNEY: Its Lakes and Scenery, with Excur- 


sions in the District. 


“A more useful, entertaining, or beautiful little Guide 
we have seldom encountered.”— Waterford Standard. 


COUNTY WICKLOW. 


““More complete and picturesque descriptions . . . 
than can be met with elsewhere.”—Daily Eapress (Dublin). 


CARLINGFORD BAY and the Mourne Mouxtains. 
GIANT’S CAUSEWAY and the Coast of Antrin. 
NORTH WALES and Its Watering Places. 

“* Not merely a Guide, but a popular history,”—Graphie. 
SOUTHPORT and Vicinity. 


** We can bear testimony to the correctness of the infor- 
mation conveyed in it."— Wigan Ewaminer, 


| SCARBOROUGH and Eastern Yorkshire. 


‘**Compiled with considerable care.”—Hull Packet. 
| WHITBY and Places in the N. Riding of Yorkshire, 


** Much interesting and valuable information.”— Whitby 
| Times. 


| REDCAR, Middlesbro’, and Parts of Cleveland. 
| “Cannot fail to sell."— Daily Bachange (Middiesbro’), 
| SALTBURN-by-the-Sea and Surrounding 


Country. 

| ‘“A neat and portable compendium,”— Daily Eachange. 

| BRIDLINGTON and Filey. 

| FURNESS ABBEY and Neighbourhood. 

| MORECAMBE BAY and Neighbourhood. 
BUXTON and Peak District. 

** An invaluable companion.”—Derby Reporter. 
MATLOCK and DOVEDALE. 

“The book is well written.”—Derby Reporter. 

LEAMINGTON, Warwick, etc. 


“The fullest information which visitors can desire.” 
Edinburgh Daily Review. 


| KENILWORTH and Neighbourhood. 

“Excellent value for a shilling.”—Coventry Times. 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON(the Home of Shakespeare). 
‘* Or incalculable benefit to tourists.” —Public Opinion. 

BIRMINGHAM and its Neighbourhood. 


| ** *Brom-wick-ham’ needed a good Guide-book, and has 
|. it.”"—Public Opinion. 


|, YORK and its Minster. 

| HARROGATE and its Spas. 

| TORQUAY and South Devon. 

| LYNTON, Lynmouth, etc. 

| EXETER and South-East Devon. 

| ILFRACOMBE and Barnstaple. 

| BIDEFORD and North-West Devon. 
| 

| 


| WINDSOR and its Castle. . 
LILE DE JERSEY (French), Wrapper,.6d. ; cloth, 
Ss. 


: “+ = . 
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These Guides can be obtained through any Bookseller or Railway Bookstali,.ar from 


WARD, LOCK & 'CO., Salisbury Squaie, London, E,C, 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 








STRENGTEI FoR THE WEAK. 


The attention of the feeble, and those in failing 
health is particularly called to one of the great- 
est discoveries of modern times, known as 


EPPS’S CURA-CENE. 


OR, WINE OF OZONE. 


A nutritious and invigorating Essence, highly 
recommended by the most eminent of the Medical 
Profession for the cure of Nervous Head and 
Mind Complaints, Coughs, Asthma, and Inci- 
pient Consumption, Nervousness, Weakness and 
Exhaustion, Dimness of Sight, Shortness of 
Breath, Headache, Depression, Palpitation of 
the Heart, Drowsiness, Indigestion, Singing 
Noises in the Head and Ears, Trembling, Loss 
of Memory, Want of Appetite, Neuralgia, Pains 
and Aches, Wasting Diseases, Loss of Energy, 
Impaired Nutrition, Inactivity of the Brain, 
with dulness of perception and delusions and 
all other low states of the system indicating the 
presence of disease, which if not attended to in 
time may become serious. 


TESTIMONIAL FROM SIR CHARLES 
LOCOCK, Physician to the Queen. 


“T have for some years recommended 
“ EPPS’S CURA-CENKH in cases of Gastritis 
“Pyrosis Gastralgia and General Debility 
“and break up of the system with the most 
“ satisfactory results, and when persevered 
“with it has always seemed to give fresh life 
“to the languid and exhausted, and health, 
“strength, andenergy. Byits use the dull, 
“the sluggish, the lazy and languid arise in 
“the morning well and refreshed, with an 
“appetite for food, and fit for study, society 
“or business. It is a very elaborate and 
“useful preparation, and I have known it 
“cure some of the most complicated and ob- 
“ scure diseases that had defied the efforts of 
“ the most skilful physicians, I have read the 
“statements put forth by Messrs.EPPs in re- 
“gard to its qualities, and consider they 
‘‘are not in theslightest degree exaggerated, 
“and therefore have much pleasure in re- 
“ commending it. 
“CHARLES LOCOCK, M.D.” 





EPPS’S CURA-CENE 


Is the true strength-giver and health re- 
storer, nourishing both body and brain, 
supplying mental and physical power, and 
nerve and brain food. It is not at all like 
medicine, being entirely different to any- 
thing ever before introduced to the public, 
and tastes like some balmy, fragrant, and 
delicious nectar. 


EPPS’S CURA-CENE 


Purifies and Enriches the Blood, thereby 
rendering the skin clear and transparent, 
sharpens the intellect, strengthens the con- 
stitution, re-establishes the health, thorough- 
ly re-vitalises the system, and is the one un- 
failing remedy for debility from whatever 
cause arising. 


EPPS’S CURA-CENE 


» Will also be found highly beneficial in all 
4 diseases of the Heart, Chest, Liver, Lungs 
Kidneys, Stomach and Bowels, and there is 
scarcely a disease but what will be benefited 
by it, and in all human probability cured. 
While all other preparations are slow and 
w uncertain in their action, taking days, and 
5 sometimes weeks, to produce an effect, 

EPPS'S CURA-CENE acts at once, and 

gives strength in one hour, and has been 

hnown to restore health in less than a week, 
even after the failure of the usual remedies. 

This remarkable preparation not only 
contains all the materials necessary for 


— 
= 
eS the foundation of a new constitution and 
<j 
~ 


LONDO 


for preventing or curing disease, but also 
evolves everything required for forming 
rich, pure and healthy blood, muscle, flesh, 
bone, brain, etc., and contains the very ele- 
ments of LIFE, 

This wine is perfectly free from alcohol, 
and restores to the system whatever it re- 
quires, the absence of which often causes 

O33 the debility. The secretions are all brought 
to their natural healthy condition, and 
physical decay arrested. This wine is as 
certain in its action as that water quenches 

fa] thirst and its benefits are lasting. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“ Far superior to beef-tea, port wine, and all tonic 
medicines,’’— Lancet. 

‘*A medicine suited alike to young and old, that 
cannot harm the most delicate, and very strengthen- 
ing.” — Practitioner. 

‘Nervous Debility, caused by the constitution 
having been injured in early life, can be cured by 
this remedy if taken judiciously.”—Medical Times. 

**'The nearest approach to a cure for Consumption 
that has yet been discovered.’’—British Medical 
Journal. 


‘** Particularly adapted to the female system,”— 


New York Journal of Medicine and Surgery. 





‘*‘Seems to be a specific for every form of weakness, 


and cures most diseases.”—Dublin Medical Press. 


“A mild remedy of universal application,anda good 
family medicine.”—Monthly Journal of Pharmacy. 
‘* Lays the foundation of health in the young, and 


| soon builds up a strong constitution.’’— Drwitt’s 


Surgeons’ Vade-Mecum. 

‘Will save ten times its cost in doctors’ bills.”— 
American Pharmaceutical Journal. 

“It is one of the few preparations that can be 
depended upon, and must, in course of time, en- 
| tirely supersede quinine, iron, cod-liver oil, tonics, 
| bitters, and the thousand and one fashionable, dear, 
| and doubtful remedies.””— Chemist and Druggist. 


Sold in Bottles at 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s., and also in 33s. and £5 Cases. 
Any Chemist not having it in stock will procure it to order; and there is a great saving in buying the 


arger sizes. 





To prevent confusion when you ask for EPPS’S CURA-CENE, see that you get it, as our Agents sell 


all our Nutritives and Preparations which are numerous. 


Remember that EPPS’S CURA-CENE is & 


medicine sold in bottles and bearing the Government Stamp 





Lonpon Aaents.—Barclay & Sons, 95, Farringdon Street ; Edwards & Son, 157, Queen Victoria Street; 
Newberry & Sons, 1, King Edward Street, Newgate Street ; Thompson, Millard & Co., Great Eastern Street; 


Sanger & Sons, 489, Oxford Street ; Hovenden 


Sons, 31, 32, Berner’s Street, Oxford Street, W., and 91, 95, 


City Road; Sutton & Co., 10, Bow Church Yard; Butler & Crispe, 4, Cheapside; Maw, Son, & Thompso), 


7, 12, Aldersgate Street; and Lynch & Co., 171la, 172, Aldersgate Street, 


[Order of any Chemist, 
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USEFUL BOOKS. 











BEES AND BEE-KEEPING. Illustrated. Vol I, price 7s. 6d. Vol. ID. in 
Monthly Parts, price 7s. 

BICYCLES AND TRICYCLES OF THE YEAR. Illustrated. Price 1s. 

BOAT SAILING FOR AMATEURS. Price 5s. 

BOOK OF THE GOAT. Illustrated. Price 4s. 6d. 

BOOK OF THE PIG. Fully Illustrated. Price 15s. 

BREAKING AND TRAINING DOGS. Illustrated. Price 6s. 6d. 

BRITISH CAGE BIRDS. [Illustrated. Price 10s. 6d. 

BRITISH DOGS. Illustrated, in Monthly Parts. Price 7d. 

CANARY BOOK. Illustrated. Price 5s. 

CHARACTER INDICATED BY HANDWRITING. Illustrated. Price 2s. 6d. 

FANCY PIGEONS. Illustrated. Price 10s. 6d. 

FOREIGN CAGE BIRDS. Lllustrated. Price 9s. 6d. 

GAME PRESERVING, PRACTICAL. Illustrated. Price 21s. 

GUINEA PIG, FOR FOOD, FUR, AND FANCY. Illustrated. Price 2s. 6d. 

JOURNALISM, PRACTICAL. Price 2s. 6d. 

LAND OF THE BROADS. Special Illustrated Edition. Price 2s. 6d. 

LIBRARY MANUAL. Price 2s. 6d. 

MODEL YACHTS AND BOATS. Price 5s. 

POULTRY, FOR PRIZES AND PROFIT. [Illustrated. Price 3s. 6d. 

REPOUSSE WORK FOR AMATEURS. Illustrated. Price 2s. 6d. 

SLEIGHT OF HAND. FOR AMATEURS. Illustrated. Price 6s. 6d. 

SPEAKING PARROTS. Illustrated. Price 6s. 6d, 

TAXIDERMY, PRACTICAL. [Illustrated. Price 7s. 6d. 







































































THEATRICALS AND TABLEAUX VIVANTS FOR AMATEURS. 
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Illustrated. Price 2s. 6d. 


TOURISTS’ ROUTE MAP OF ENGLAND AND WALES. Price ls, 2d. 





TURNING FOR AMATEURS. Illustrated. Price 2s. 6d. 





VIOLIN SCHOOL, PRACTICAL, FOR HOME STUDENTS. Price 2s. 6d. 
WATERING PLACES, ENGLISH SEASIDE. With Maps and Illustrations. 








Price 2s. 6d. 


WATERING PLACES, NORTHERN, OF FRANCE. Price 2s. 














ALL BOOKS SENT CARRIAGE FREE, 


L. UPCOTT GILL, 170, STRAND, LONDON. 
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€ MEMENTO OF MHE JUBILEE. 














I 

64 pages Crown 4to, in Lllustrated Wrapper, with Vignettes of H.M. Queen Victoria ; 
and Windsor Castle, and 26 Jilustrations. ' 

PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


FIFTY YEARS A QUEEN: | 


A Memoir of ber Wajestpy Ducen Cictoria. : 


pies seed 1 


CONTENTS. 


CHAPTER I.-—-CHILDHOOD AND GIRLHOOD. 
CHAPTER II—WOMANHOOD AND QUEENHOOD. 
CHAPTER III.—WIFEHOOD AND MOTHERHOOD. 
CHAPTER IV.—WIDOWHOOD. 








“It is brightly written and picturesquely produced. In four chapters, the various phases 
of Her Majesty’s life are dealt with in the respective periods of childhood and girlhood. 
womanhood and Queenhood, wifehood and motherhood, widowhood. There are many illus- 
trations.”— England. 


“Tt contains many anecdotes of Her Majesty’s childhood and girlhood, womanhood and 
Queenhood, wifehood and mother, and widowhood. The illustrations are capitally executed, 
and what is greatly in favour of the successful issue of the work is that it is offered to the 
public at the popular price of one shilling.”’”— Warminster and Westbury Journal. 


“Tt is written in a chatty and entertaining style, and the author depicts very graphically 
the varying phases of childhood, girlhood, womanhood, Queenhood, wifehood, motherhood 
of the greatest woman in the world. The size of the book (quarto) admits of the insertion 
of large illustrations, which are profusely sprinkled through its pages; and its price (one 
shilling) places it within the reach of all. The type is large and clear, and the whole get-up 
of the book a perfect specimen of the printer’s art.” — Wednesbury Herald. 


“A book to charm young people, the simply written narrative being printed in large type, 
and accompanied by a number of striking illustrations.”—Daily Chronicle. 


“This isa charming little book, liberally illustrated, and got up throughout with great 
skill and taste. The familiar subject of the Queen’s life in its successive stages is admirably 
treated. This book is well suited as a present to the young in this Jubilee Year. But 
seniors as well as juniors may read it with: advantage, for it will revive their recollections of 
many striking and pleasing incidents in this long and illustrious reign.”— Weekly Bulletin. 





LONDON: BEMROSE & SONS, OLD BAILEY; AND DERBY. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO.’S NEW LIST. 


THE EARL OF DESART’S NEW NOVEL IS NOW READY. 
LORD AND LADY PICCADILLY. By the Author of “ Kelverdale,” etc. Three vols., 
crown 8vo. 
‘‘Eminently readable.” — Atheneum. ** An extremely interesting and very powerful picture of London 
society.” — Whitehall Review. ‘* Lively from the first page to the last.” —Eeho. **Full of brilliant writing 
and careful studies of London society.’’—Evening News. 


THE THORNCLIFFSES. By H. M. URWICK. Three vols. (This day. 


“Tt has a warm human interest of love and sorrow. Agnes is an especially lovable character. he 
touching incident of her death is painted with simple natural pathos, and will appeal with effect to lovers 
of healthy, unconventional fiction.’’—Scotsman. 

NEW BOOK OF TRAVEL. Illustrated. 8vo, 16s. 


FROM THE PYRENEES TO THE CHANNEL. By C. E. ACLAND-TROYTE. 
‘** She writes with grace, spirit, and woman’s wit; and she has the qualities not so common in her sex of 

open-mindedness and ready sympathy with the ideas of the simple country-folk whose life and manners she 

describes so well. She has written, in short,a book that is at once delightful and profitable to read.’’—Scotsman, 


HISTORY OF THE BOERS IN SOUTH AFRICA. By GEORGE McCALL 
THEAL, of the Cape Colonial Civil Service, Author of ‘‘A Compendium of South African History,” 
** Kaffir Folk-Lore,” etc. With Three Maps. 8vo, cloth gilt, 15s. (This day. 
GEORGE MOORE ON IRELAND. 
PARNELL AND HIS ISLAND. By GEORGE MOORE, Author of “ A Mummer’s 
Wife,”’ ‘‘ Drama in Muslin,” etc. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 
‘*Mr. Moore is a man with eyes, and with brains behind them ; and with a hand which can write what 
the eyes see and the brain conceives.”—Saturday Review. 
NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF “ BETSY LEE,’ AND ‘‘ FO’C’SLE YARNS.” 
THE DOCTOR AND OTHER POEMS IN THE MANX PATOIS. By Rev. 
T. E. BROWN, M.A. Elegantly printed in fcap. 8vo. [Just published. 
*“The author is known in the Isle of Man as the raciest story-teller, the warmest patriot, the brightest 
and most humorous companion.’’—Liverpool Mercury. “One of the most delightful volumes of verse.”— 
Scotsman, “ Effective from its earnest simplicity.’”—Morning Post. 


SONNETS ROUND THE COAST. By the Rev. H. D. RAWNSLEY, Vicar of 
Keswick, Author of ‘‘ Sonnets at the English Lakes,’’ etc. Printed on hand-made paper, fcap. 8vo, 
bound in parchment. 6s.; or cloth extra, gilt top, 5s. Comprising 222 Sonnets of the Isle of Wight, 
South Coast, Cornish Coasts, Bristol Channel, Welsh Coast, Lancashire Coast, Cumberland Coast, 
Yorkshire Coast, Lincolnshire Coast. 

‘The influence of Wordsworth is perceptible inthese thoughtful and scholarly sonunets.”—Saturduy Review. 

‘**Mr. Rawnsley shows a true poetic spirit.’’—Scotsman. 

Just published, hand-made paper, parchment, 6s. 

THE FOLK-SONGS OF ITALY. Specimens (with line-for-line Translation) from 
each Province, and a Prefatory Treatise by Miss R. H. BUSK, Author of ‘ Folk-lore of Rome,” 
‘** Sagas from the Far East,” “ Patranas,’’ etc.; assisted by Dr. PITRE, of Palermo. 


A WINTER’S CRUISE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. By W. D. GAINS- 


FORD. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

ENGLAND AND HER COLONIES. Being the Five best Essays on Imperial 
Federation submitted to the London Chamber of Commerce for their Prize Competition, and recommended 
for publication by the Judges, J. Anthony Froude, Professor J. R. Seeley, and Sir Rawson W. Rawson. 

x” The Prize-Winners are Mr. Wm. Greswell, of Somerset: Mr. J. C. Fitzgerald, of Wellingion, New 

Zealand; Mr. W. J Bradshaw, of Richmond, Australia; Mr. F. H. Turnock, of Winnipeg, Manitoba; Mr. 

C. V. Smith, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 

THE CAT; ITS VARIETIES, DISEASES, AND TREATMENT. By 

PHILIP M. RULE. With full-page Plates. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. [This day. 

THE GAME OF CRICKET. By FRED GALE. With a Portrait of the Author 

Crown 8vo, 2s. - 
SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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PAGE WOODUOCK S WIND PILLS 





GOOD for the Cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 
GOOD for the Care of INDIGESTION. 

GOOD for the Cure of SICK HEADACHE. 

GOOD for the Cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the Cure of BILIOUSNESS. 

GOOD for the Cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 
GOOD for the Cure of ALL COMPLAINTS 


arising from a disordered state of the STOMACH, BOWELS, or LIVER. 


Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in Boxes at ls. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each; or sent by post for 14, 33, 


or 64 stamps, according to size, by 


PAGE D. WOODCOCK, High Street, Lincoln. 
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GHATTO & WINDUSS NEW BOOKS. 


July.] Complete Catalogues will be sent free upon application. [1887. 





TP eh eee tet oe eteetoot  Pedeeeee foot te ode te teat ee ote ate ote ath he ooh. 
LIBRARY EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF WALTER BESANT AND JAMES RICE, 


Messrs. Chatto & Windus have in the press a choicely printed LIBRARY EDITION of the NOVELS 
of BESANT and RICE, The Volumes (each one containing a complete Novel), printed from a specially cast 
fount of ye by Messrs. Ballantyne & Hanson of the Ballantyne Press, on a large crown 8vo page, and 
handsomely bound in cloth by Messrs. Burn & Co., will be published Monthly, at Six Shillings each. The 
first Voteme (just ready) will be 


READY-MONEY MORTIBOY, 


With a Portrait of JAMES RICE Etched by DANIEL A. WEHRSCHMIDT, and a New Preface by 
WALTER BESANT, telling the story of his literary partnership with J AMES RICE. This Novel 
will be followed at regular intervals by the following :— 





My Little Girl. | The Golden Butterfly. The Chaplain of the 
With Harp and Crown. | The Monks of Thelema. Fleet. 
This Son of Vulcan, By Celia’s Arbour. The Seamy Side, &c., &c. 





WALTER BESANT’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE WORLD WENT VERY WELL THEN. By WALTER BESANT, 


Author of ‘‘ Children of Gibeon,” etc. With Etching of Portrait by JOHN PETTIE, R.A., and Illustra- 
tions is by A. FORESTIER. Three vols, crown 8vo. 





CHILDREN OF GIBEON: A Novel. By W ALTER BESANT, Author of “ All Sorts 


and Conditions of Men,” ‘‘ Dorothy Forster,” etc. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d 


LITTLE NOVELS. By WILKIE COLLINS. Three vols., crown 8vo. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MEHALAH,” ETC. 
RED SPIDER; A Romance. By the Author of “ John Herring,” &c. Two vols., 


crown 8vo. 

















A NEW RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONARY NOVEL. 


RADNA; or, The Great Conspiracy of 1881. By the PRINCESS 


_ OLGA, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. Sas Di 
A SON OF HAGAR: A Romance of our Time. By HALL CAINE, “Author of ‘The 

















Shadow of a Crime.” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. [ Shortly. 
OLD BLAZER’S H ERO. By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, Author of “ Joseph’s Coat,” 
etc. With Illustrations by A. McC ORMICK. Two vols, 128. (Shortly. 





GLOW- \W-WORM ‘TALES. By JAMES PAYN, Author of “Lost Sir Massingberd.” 


Three vols. +» crown 8vo. 


HOLIDAY TASKS: . being Essays written in Vacation Time. By JAMES PAYN, 


Author of ** By Proxy,” = High Spirits, e etc. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 














THE MERRY MEN, and other Tales and Fables. By R. LOU IS STEVEN NSON, 


Author o* Dr. Jekyll,” “ New Ar abian an Nights,” “ete. SECOND EDITION. Crown 8v 0, cloth extra, 6s. 


THE BECKONING HAND, etc. By GRANT ALLEN, Author of “ Strange 


Stories,”’ etc. Crow n 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 














MARY JANE’S MEMOIRS. By GEORGE R. SIMS. With a photographed Por- 


trait of Mary Jane. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 5 ; cloth, : 28. 6d. 








DISAPPEARED: a Novel. By SARAH TYTLER, “Author of “St, Mungo’s City,” ete. 
With Six Illustrations by P. >. MACNAB. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


THE FROZEN PI RATE, the New Serial Novel by Mr. CL ARK RUSSELL, Author of 


‘*The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” begins in “BELGRAVIA” for JULY, and will be continued till 
JANUARY next. One Shilling "Monthly. Illustrated by P. MACNAB. 











LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S CHEAP POPULAR NOYELS. 


NEW VOLUMES, AT TWO SHILLINGS EACH. 





By GRANT ALLEN—BABYLON. By JAMES PAYN— THE TALK OF THE 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN—THE MASTER OF TOWN. 
THE MINE. By JAMES RUNCIMAN — SCHOOLS AND 
By CHARLES GIBBON—LOVING A DREAM. SCHOLARS. 
—A HARD KNOT. By W. CLARK RUSSELL—IN THE MIDDLE 
By JOHN HABBERTON—BRUETON’S BAYOU. WATCH. 
By TIGHE HOPKINS—’TWIXT LOVE AND By KATHARINE SAUNDERS—SEBASTIAN. 
DUTY. —HEART SALVAGE. 
By JUSTIN McCARTHY—CAMIOLA. By GEO. R. SIMS—MARY JANE’S MEMOIRS. 


By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY—FIRST PERSON By MARK TWAIN—LIFE ON THE MISSIS- 


SINGULAR.—CYNIC FORTUNE. SIPPI 


By SARAH TYTLER—N L —_— 
By OUIDA—OTHMAR. y LADY BELL OBLESSE OBLIGE 





THE CRUISE OF THE “BLACK PRINCE” PRIVATEER. By Com- 


mander V. LOVETT CAMERON, R.N., C.B,, D.C.L. With Frontispiece and Vignette by P. MACNAB. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. , 





AN ANTHOLOGY OF THE NOVELS OF THE CENTURY: 


Choicé Readings from all the best Novels of the last Eighty Years. Edited, with Critical and Bio- 
graphical Notes, by H. T. MACKENZIE BELL. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [ Preparing. 


“THE RIGHT HONOURABLE:” A Romance of Society and Polities. By JUSTIN 


McCARTHY and Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. Crown 8vyo, cloth, 6s. 


THE EVI L GENIUS: A Novel. By WILKIE COLLINS, Author of “The Woman 
in White.” Cheaper Edition. Crown ! 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. 


THAT OTHER PERSON: A Novel. By Mrs. ALFRED HUNT, Author of 


** Thornicroft’ s Model, ‘a ete. __ Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 








A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. By JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P. 


JUBILEE EDITION, with an Appendix of Events to the end of 1886. Two vols., square 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. each. 


IRELAND SINCE THE UNION: Sketches of Irish History from 1798 to 1886, 


By JUSTIN H. McCARTHY, M.P. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


THE CASE FOR HOME RULE. By JUSTIN H. McCARTHY, M.P. Crown 8vo, 


cloth extra, 5s, 


CHRONICLE OF THE COACH: Charing Cross to Ilfracombe. By J. D. 


CHAMPLIN. With 76 Illustrations by EI EDW YARD L. CHICHESTER. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
ANIMAL ANECDOTES, Arranged on a New Principle. By H. A. PAGE, Author of 


“Thoreau: a Study,’’ etc. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


BIRD LIFE IN ENGLAND. By EDWIN LESTER ARNOLD, Author of “On the 


Indian Hills,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


A BOOK FOR THE HAMMOCK. By W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of “The 


Wreck of the Grosvenor,” “ Round the Galley Fire,” ‘A Voyage to the Cape,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. [Shortly. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE POETICAL WORKS OF ALGERNON 


CHARLES SWINBURNE. Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
































THE WAYFARER: Quarterly Journal of the Society of Cyclists, No. I. for October, 
No. Il. for January, and No. III. for May, are now ready. Demy 8vo, illustrated Cover, 1s. each. 


ACADEMY NOTES (1887). With Facsimile Sketches, Edited by HENRY 
BLACKBURN. las. 


GROSVENOR NOTES (i 8 87), With Facsimile Sketches. Edited by HENRY 
BLACKBURN. la. 


BELGRAVIA HOLIDAY NUMBER: — Extra Number, complete in itself. With 


Illustrations, 1s, [July 10. 


LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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Just Published. Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged, with a 
new chapter and fresh engravings. 


HOW TO USE OUR EYES, 


And HOW TO PRESERVE THEM, from 
INFANCY to OLD AGH, with special infor- 
mation about Spectacles. By JoHn Brownine, 

lly F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., etc. With 55 Illustra- 
tions. Price 1s., cloth. 


Extract from Notices of the First Edition. 


“¢ How to Use Our Eyes,’ by John Browning, F.R.A.S., is a 
thoroughly practical little manual.”— Graphie. 

“Gives many a useful hint to those who enjoy good eyesight and 
wish to preserve it, and gives the advice of an oculist to those 
obliged to wear Spectacles.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PIccApDILLy, LONDON, W., 
And all Booksellers. 
Sent free for ls. 2d. by the Author, 
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FOR PUDDINGS, BLANC-MANGE, CUSTARDS, 


CHILDREN’S & INVALIDS’ DIET, 
AND ALL THE USES OF ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON'S 
CORN FLOUR. 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 
AND /S DISTINGUISHED FOR 


UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


ee oee<« 


NOTE.— Unlike many others, this CORN FLOUR bears the Name 
of its Manufacturers, who offer the guarantee of their long- 
established reputation for its uniformly Superior Quality. 
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July, 1887. 








CONTENTS. 


CoNFESSIONS OF A Youna Man - 

BRINGING THE SEA TO BIRMINGHAM 

EccLESIASTICAL LEGISLATION FOR 1887 

“Sypin ok Cyrin?”  - - - 

CowBoys AND BUFFALO BILL - 

THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD IN THE MIDDLE AGES 
Von MoitrKke: A CHARACTER StuDY - “ . 
Doctors AND Doctors. Chap. VI. - ° 4 
SONNET - - - . ~ ‘ - -- 
THE Vicar’s WIFE - . * is 4 : 

A BALuaD OF TRIVIALITIES - - - 

“ Love’s A Tyrant!” Chaps. XV., XVI. 

Timr’s Footsteps For THE Montu - 

Porm: THE TREES’ SECRET - - - ‘ n , . 
CriticAL NoticEs - - - - - - . . 


Tue Best Books or THE Past Montnu: A Classified Bibliography 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


The Editor disclaims all responsibility in MSS. sent unsolicited. The name 
and address of the writer must be attached to each MS. Rejected MSS. will be 
returned only if accompanied by a stamped and directed cover, 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


Ordered to be inserted until countermanded are received subject to one month’s notice 
of discontinuance on either side. Advertisements can be recewed only subject to 


approval ; and in all cases the time and mode of insertion must be at the discretion 
of the Publishers. 








All communications respecting Advertisements to be addressed to Messrs. 
THROWER & RIDGWAY, 20; Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Hill, London, £.C. 


Office of ‘‘ Time.” 
SWAN SONNENSCHELRN, LOWREY & CO., 
PATERNOSTERASQUARE Lowpon,?E.C. 
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NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 1886. 





[Established 1820.] 


JHE VATJED HIGHLAND 
SMALL STILL WHISKEY. 


Production of 26 different Distilleries matured in Sherry Wood. 
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Havine devoted many years to the selecting and maturing of Scotch Whiskey, we 
are pleased to know that our efforts have been appreciated. 

The excellence of our pure Scotch Whiskey, as a wholesome and pleasing stimulant, 
is undoubted, its purity being guaranteed. It is very old, mellow, and delicious in 
flavour, equalling in all respects the finest French Brandy. 

The Analyser of our Whiskey said— 

“ THE VATTED HIGHLAND SMALL STILL WHISKEY is excellent in every respect, smooth 
in taste and delicate in flavour, the result of great age and skilful blending.” 


THIS, 


“THE PERFECTION OF OLD HIGHLAND SCOTCH WHISKEY,” 


we deliver, Carriage paid, to any Railway Station in England, in quantities of One 
Dozen and upwards, price FORTY-TWO SHILLINGS PER DOZEN (or 21s. per 
half-dozen), Bottles and Case included. 


aa” We have arranged that a Sample Bottle of our Whiskey may be sent, CARRIAGE PAID, per 
Parcels Post, on receipt of P. O, or Stamps for 8s. 6d. 


F. H. LAMB & CO., FORTH HOUSE, NEWCASTLE. 
WASHING WiItTtHouvuotrTrT LABOUR. 


HARMEN’S PATENT SELF-ACTING WASHING MACHINE. 


THE ONLY REALLY AUTOMATIC MACHINE MADE. AWARDED TWO GOLD MEDALS. 

The SELF-ACTING WASHING MACHINE is the most simple and effective machine 
ever offered to the public. It is perfectly AUTOMATIC, and having no mechanically 
movable parts cannot get out of order. 

Its advantages are :—(1) No rubbing whatever is required, (2) No dollies or washboards 
are used. (3) No soda or chemicals are wanted. (4) No unpleasant odours arise. (5) No 
machinery to drive. (6) No labour or attention required. 

It will wash as much in one hour at the cost of 4d. as a woman now does ina day. It is 
light, portable, and moderate in price. 

The Machine can be seen in operation daily from 10 to 5, Illustrated Circular post free. 

Price @S5s., Carriage Free (with Directions for use). 


CHAS. HOOPER & CO., 164, Queen Victoria Street, London, EC. 


HARNESS’ EYE BATTERY. By | NEW SHILLING NOVELS. 


The “Wonder Cure” of the 19th Century. [ie een 


A marvellous invention. Perfectly safe. Cenno --ossibly CONDEMNED TO DEATH. 


do any harm, but is certain to do good, it is the 
By A. WALL, 


best and surest remedy m the World for 
ENGLAND'S IDEAL. 


PSG 
pe ae EYE S re By E. CARPENTER. 


: RE —> = | The LEGEND of JONAS SYLVESTER. 
DIMNESS OF SIGHT, and Specks i 


By C. DESPARD. 
before the Eyes. A NEW and PAINLESS 


method of adding Strength and Brillianey to 3a PROFESSOR PINNEMTHROUGH. 


weak and fading eyes. A 00 to the aged. Write at 
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once for Pamphiet, or send P.O, for 12s. 6d. and 
Harness’ Eye Battery will be sent you post free, 


Address THE MEDICAL BATTERY CO. LD. 
52, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


YLesner & Ra tddoone VPiacce, 





By DR. PELAGIUS. 


UNVARNISHED TALES. 


By WILLIAM MACKAY. Second Edition. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & C0O., 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 






















































TIME ADVERTISER, 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


OLD INIQUITY. By PHa@BE ALLEN, author of “Gilmory,” “Spring and Autumn,” 
“ A Woodland Idyll,” ete. 
‘Written with care and simplicity.” —Spectator, Ps ’ 
“ An entrancing work, which one lays down with regret only to take up again with unfeigned pleasure. 
—Liverpool Daily Post. 
“A pretty little story.’’— Westminster Review. 
‘‘The characters are well drawn, and nobody can find the book dull.’’— Yorkshire Post. 


A NEW MARGUERITE. py «1In0.” 


‘‘ There is true poetical feeling in this creation of the Author’s imagination.’’— Morning Post. 
‘‘Tn the ground-plan of the work there is the genuine flavour of Teutonic romanticism.’’—Scotsman, 


RURICK: A Russian Novel. By Annie Grant. 


‘* A story which in every sense is exceptionally interesting.’’—Morning Post. 
‘* There is no lack of excitement and movement in the book.’’—Atheneum. 


ONE OF THE PEOPLE. By Joun RoBeErtson. 


‘The adventures of his hero, . . . tried in the furnace of affliction, are interesting, and the two 
heroines are drawn with considerable feeling.” —Atheneum, 


THROUGH DEEP WATERS. By Horace A. Netson. 


‘A very capital novel . the interest is well sustained throughout.”—Newcastle Weekly Chronicle, 


THE YOUNG MARQUISE. By “ Manvs.” 


‘* Written with considerable and commendable care.’’—Academy, 


IS LOVE A CRIME? By Mrs. Jaaaer, Author of “ Rookery Mill,” ete. 


‘* The chief merit of Mrs. Jagger’s story lies in Ruth’s clear expression of opinion on a variety of subjects 
which she has thought out and reflected on with all the force of an unusually intelligent mind.’’—Morn'ng 
Post. 


KINTAIL PLACE: A Tale of Revolution. By the Author of “ Dorothy : an Auto- 
biography.” 
** Although we fancy ourselves acquainted with the horrors of the French Revolution, fresh details of its 


work in the provinces are continually coming to light. Of these ‘ Kintail Place’ presents a graphic picture. 
he early victories of the Vendéens are described with dash and spirit.’’—G@uardian. 


IN THE LEAFY MONTH OF JUNE. By L. E. TIppDEMAN. 


“Theromance . . . will doubtless find many admirers.’’—Atheneum, 


THE QUEEN’S LAND. By ComMANDER VERNEY LOVETT CAMERON, R.N. 


“The author has succeeded in making a capital book, which will enthral its readers throughout.’’—Britieh 
Weekly. 


AN EXCELLENT MYSTERY. By ©. Davenport Jones. 


** Charming in detail equipped with many qualifications for success—a bright style, considerable 
perception, and a strong sense of humour. . . Mr. Davenport Jones is very good company.’’— Atheneum. 


SUDDEN DEATH. By Brivrirre Skorrowe. 
AN UNSOCIAL SOCIALIST. By G. B. Suaw. 





(Just Published. 





NEW WORK by MR. HUBERT HALL, of the Record Office. With numerous Coloured and other Plates 
derived from contemporary drawings, and a large folding Coloured Map of London in the 16th Century. 
8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 


SOCIETY IN THE ELIZABETHAN AGE. By HUBERT HALL. Second Edition. 


CONTENTS—Chap. I. The Landlord. II. The Steward. III. The Tenant. IV. The Burgess. V. 
The Merchant. VI. The Host. VII. The Courtier. VIII. The Churchman. IX. The Official. X. The 
Lawyer. APPENDIX I.—Notes and References to Chapters I.-X. APPENDIX II.—The Darrell Papers. 


** A book which combines a great deal of instruction with a considerable amount of amusement by Mr. 
H. Hall, of the Record Office, and people who wish to understand the manners and customs of our ances- 
— the ae gaan century as they really were, and not as they ought to have been, cannot do better than 
read it.”—Truth. 

‘Mr. Hall is a complete master of the complex economic history of the time; and it is not the least of 
the various merits of his book that it follows out such familiar but abstract facts as the competition for land 
or the general rise of prices in all the graphic details of individual lives.’’— Academy. 

‘The volume contains some very curious illustrations and interesting statistics. Vastly entertaining is 
the account of ‘ Wild Darrell’s Diet ’—just three hundred years ago—especially if we contrast it with the 
hotel bills of the present day.”—Punch. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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W. 4H. ALLEN & C0.’S LIST of NEW BOOKS. 


LETTERS FROM IRELAND, 1586. By By the ‘Special Correspondent of The 


_Times. Reprinted by Permission. Or own 8vo, 2s. 6d. 














IN HIS GRASP. By Esmé Stuart, A uthor of “ Muriel’s Marriage,” ete. Cr. 8y0, 
THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER: a Short Summary of his Position. By 


T. E. Kesen, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-law. A New Edition, brought down to date, with fresh 
chapters on Wages, Labour, Allotment, Small Holdings, and the Education Act. Crown 8v0, 33. 6d. 


LONDON IN 1887. Illustrated by Eighteen Bird’s-Eye Views of the Principal 


Streets. Also, by a Map, showing its chief suburbs and environs. ‘Originally compiled by HERBERT 
Fry, Editor of the “ Royal Guide to the London Charities,’ ‘‘ Handbook to Normandy,”’ ‘‘ The Road to 
Paris,” etc. Seventh year of issue, revised and enlarged, 2s, ae 


MY HUNDRED SWISS FLOWERS. With some Account of Swiss Ferns. By 


Mary A. Pratren, Crown 8yo, with Chromo-lithographs and other Illustrations. Plain, 12s. 6d. ; 
coloured, 25s. 


ACADEMY SKETCHES, 1887. A Supplemental Volume of Sketches of Paint- 


ings, Water Colours, etc., in the Royal Academy, Grosvenor Gallery, and other Exhibitions. Edited by 
__ Henry BLackBurn. Fifth year. 2x. 


JOURNALS KEPT IN HYDRABAD, KASHMIR, SIKKIM, AND NEPAL. 


By Sir Ricnarp Temp tz, G.C.8.1., C.1.E., D.C.L., LL.D. Edited by his son, Captain R. C. Tempte, 
Bengai Staff Corps. With Maps, Chromo-lithographs, and other Illustrations from Sketches by the 
Author, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 























THROUGH THE LONG DAY; or, Memorials of a Literary Life during Half 


aCentury. By C )HARLES MACKAY, LL. D., Author of “‘ Egeria, ,”” ete. 2 vols. w ith Portraits, crown 8v0, 2ls. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES from the foundation of Virginia to 


the Reconstruction of the Union. By Prrcy Grke, Author of ‘‘ Across the Zodiac,’’ and “ San- 
guelac.”” 2 vols., with Maps, 8vo, 32s. 


SKETCHES OF SOME DISTINGUISHED ANGLO-INDIANS. By Colonel 


W.F. B. Lavurir, Royal (Madras) Artillery Regiment, Author of ‘Our Burmese Wars,”’ etc. Crown 
8vo, with Portrait of Sir John Kay @, 78. 6d. aioe’ Tan, 


WILLIAM THE THIRD. By W. H. Torr1ano, Barrister-at- law. Fep. 2 2s. 6d. 
LEAVES FROM MEMORY’S LOG BOOK, AND JOTTINGS FROM “OLD 


JOURNALS. By an Ancient Mariner. Edited by C. A. Montresor. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SHOOTING AND YACHTING IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. With some 


Practical Hints to Yachtsmen. _By Cc aptain A. G. Bagot Lat Bi vgatelle ’ "). Crown 8vo, 5s. 


NAVAL REFORM. From the French of the late Mons. Gasrien CuarMes. 


Translated by J. E. Gorpon-CumMinea. 8vo, 12s. 
































OLAV THE KING, AND OLAV, KING AND MARTYR. By JOHN Futrorp 


Vicary, Author of ‘An American in Norw ay,’’ ‘* Readings from the Dane,”’ etc. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


COLONIAL FRANCE: Its History, Administration and Commerce, By Captain 
_ OC. B. Norman, late 90th L.I. and Bengal Staff Corps, Author of ‘“‘ Armenia; or, the Campaign of 1877,” 
etc, 8vo, with Maps, 15s. 


HISTORY OF INDIA UNDER VICTORIA, from 1836 to 1880. By Captain 


L. J, Trorrer, Author of ‘‘ A History of the British Empire in India,” etc. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 














RANCH LIFE IN CALIFORNIA. Extracted from the Home Correspondence 


of EK. M. H. Feap., 2s. 6d. ee 


THE NATION IN ARMS. From the German of Lieut.-Colonel “Baron “VON 


___prr Gottz. Translated by P. A. AsiwortH. Demy 8vo, lis. 


THE BOOK OF PATIENCE; or, Cards for a Single Player. By Watt 


Woop. With Plates, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. ae 


FALL OF THE MOGHUL EMPIRE OF HINDUSTAN. By H. G. Kerns, C.1.E 


New and Cheaper Edition, with Corrections and Additions. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


UNREST; or, The Newer Republic. By W. Eart Hopason. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
FREDERICK FRANCIS XAVIER DE MERODE, ‘Minister and Almoner to 


Pius IX. His Life and Works. By Monseigneur Brsson. Translated by Lady Hrrpert. Crown Vo 
7s. 6d. 


Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, Warertoo Pracr, Pant Mat, 8.W. 






































co” IF YOU WANT A CHEAP AND TRUSTWORTHY GUIDE BOOK, be sure 


TIME ADVERTISER. ii 







———— 


and ask for WARD & LOCK’S EDITIONS. 


WARD AND LOCK’S ILLUSTRATED 








|GUIDE BOOKS. | 


ONE SHILLING EACH. 


Or handsomely and strongly bound in Red Cloth, 1s. 6d. With New Ropte Maps, Coloured Plates, 
Numerous Engravings, and Latest Information. 





LONDON. Map and 35,600 Cab Fares. 

‘* Best for anything like the price.”—Freeman’s Journal, 
ENVIRONS OF LONDON. 

‘‘Well-written and very cheap.”—<A theneeum. 
EDINBURGH and Environs. 

“ Among the best.”—Leith Herald. 
DUBLIN and Neighbourhood. 

** A welcome little handbook.”—Lloyd’s News. 
GLASGOW and the Clyde. 

“We know of nothing better.”—Stirling Advertiser. 
LIVERPOOL and Environs. 

“ Entertaining and most instructive.”—Liverpool Alvion. 
LEEDS and Vicinity. 

‘A beautiful little guide.”—Liverpool Post. 
BRIGHTON and Suburbs. 


‘* The man who goes to Brighton without this Guide saves 
his money stupidly.”—Sussex Express. 


WORTHING and its Neighbourhood. 
THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 


“Thousands will repair to our shores who wouid not if 
the new Guide had not been published.”—Jersey Observer. 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

** All that a tourist wants to know.”—Hants Independent. 
THE ISLE OF MAN. 
ee shilling Guide to the Isle of Man.”— Whitehaven 
News. 

THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT : Its Scenery and 
Associations. 


THE TROSACHS, Loch Lomond, Loch Katrine, 
etc. 


“The descriptive matter is interesting.” — Daily Review. 
AYR, Arran, Dumfries, and Land of Burns. 

“* Trustworthy, exact, and interesting.”—Ayr Observer. 
ABBOTSFORD, Melrose and Scottish Border. 

“Entertaining and methodically arranged.”"— Border Ad- 
vertiser. 
OBAN, and Western Highlands and Islands. 

“Carefully condensed, satisfactory, useful. Aberdeen 
Free Press. 
PERTH, Dundee, etc. 

“Supplies a great amount of illustrated information.”— 
Liverpool Courier. 
ABERDEEN to ELGIN, Deeside, Balmoral, Brae- 

mar, etc. 

“Carefully prepared.”—Banffshire Journal. 

INVERNESS, and the Northern Highlands and 
Islands, 

“The completest work of the kind.”—Northern Ensign. 
SKYE, Orkney, Shetland, and the Far North. 

“* Well worth the attention of all.”—Kelso Chronicle. 
CORK, Glengariff, Bantry, and 8.W. of Ireland. 


“The scenery is well described.”— Waterford Standard. 





These Guides can be obtained through any Bookseller or Railway Bookstall, or from 
WARD, LOCK & ©CO., Salisbury Square, London, E.C, 





KILLARNEY: Its Lakes and Scenery, with Excur- 
sions in the District. 
“A more useful, entertaining, or beautiful little Guide 
we have seldom encountered.”— Waterford Standard, 


COUNTY WICKLOW. 


‘“More complete and picturesque descriptions mh: 
than can be met with elsewhere.”—Daily Express (Dublin). 


CARLINGFORD BAY andthe Mourne Mountains. 


GIANT’S CAUSEWAY and the Coast of Antrim. 
NORTH WALES and Its Watering Places. 

*“ Not merely a Guide, but a popular history.”—Graphic. 
SOUTHPORT and Vicinity. 


‘*We can bear testimony to the correctness of the infor- 
mation conveyed in it."— Wigan Examiner. 


SCARBOROUGH and Eastern Yorkshire. 
**Compiled with considerable care.”"—Hull Packet. 
WHITBY and Places in the N. Riding of Yorkshire, 


** Much interesting and valuable information.” — Whitby 
Time 8. 


REDCAR, Middlesbro’, and Parts of Cleveland. 
“Cannot fail to sell."—Daily Exchange (Middlesbro’). 
SALTBURN-by-the-Sea and Surrounding 


Country. 
** A neat and portable compendium.”—Daily Exchange. 


BRIDLINGTON and Filey. 


FURNESS ABBEY and Neighbourhood. 


MORECAMBE BAY and Neighbourhood. 
BUXTON and Peak District. 

** An invaluable companion.”—Derby Reporter. 
MATLOCK and DOVEDALE. 

“The book is well written.”--Derby Reporter. 
LEAMINGTON, Warwick, etc. 


“The fullest information which visitors can desire.”— 
Edinburgh Daily Review. 


KENILWORTH and Neighbourhood. 

“Excellent value for a shilling,”"—Ooventry Times. 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON(the Home of Shakespeare). 
‘* Of incalculable benefit to tourists.”"-— Public Opinion. 

BIRMINGHAM and its Neighbourhood. 


** * Brom-wick-ham’ needed a good Guide-book, and has 


| it.”"—Public Opinion. 


YORK and its Minster. 
HARROGATE and its Spas. 


| TORQUAY and South Devon, 


LYNTON, Lynmouth, etc. 


EXETER and South-East Devon. 


ILFRACOMBE and Barnstaple. 
BIDEFORD and North-West Devon. 


_ WINDSOR and its Castle. 


' 


L'ILE DE JERSEY (French), Wrapper, 6d. ; cloth, 
ls. 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 





STRENGTE For THE WEAK. 


The attention of the feeble, and those in failing 
health is particularly called to one of the great- 
est discoveries of modern times, known as 


EPPS’S CURA-CENE. 


OR, WINE OF OZONE. 


A nutritious and invigorating Essence, highly 
recommended by the most eminent of the Medical 
Profession for the cure of Nervous Head and 
Mind Complaints, Coughs, Asthma, and Inci- 
ient Consumption, Nervousness, Weakness and 
{xhaustion, Dimness of Sight, Shortness of 
Breath, Headache, Depression, Palpitation of 
the Heart, Drowsiness, Indigestion, Singing 
Noises in the Head and Ears, Trembling, Loss 


of Memory, Want of Appetite, Neuralgia, Pains 
and Aches, Wasting Diseases, Loss of Energy, 


Impaired Nutrition, Inactivity of the Brain, 
with dulness of perception and delusions and 
all other low states of the system indicating the 
presence of disease, which if not attended to in 
time may become serious, 


TESTIMONIAL FROM SIR CHARLES 


LOCOCK, Physician to the Queen, 


“T have for some years recommended 
“ EPPS’S CURA-CENH in cases of Gastritis 
“Pyrosis Gastralgia and General Debility 
“and break up of the system with the most 
“ satisfactory results, and when persevered 
“ with it has always seemed to give fresh life 
“to the languid and exhausted, and health, 
“strength, andenergy. By its use the dull, 
“the sluggish, the lazy and languid arise in 
“the morning well and refreshed, with an 
“ appetite for food, and fit for study, society 
“or business. It is a very elaborate and 
“ useful preparation, and I have known it 
“cure some of the most complicated and ob- 
“ scure diseases that had defied the efforts of 
“the most skilful physicians, I have read the 
“statements put forth by Messrs.EPPs in re- 
“card to its qualities, and consider they 
‘‘ are not in theslightest degree exaggerated, 
“and therefore have much pleasure in re- 
‘commending it. 
“CHARLES LOCOCK, M.D.’ 





EPPS’S CURA-CENE 


Is the true strength-giver and health re- 
storer, nourishing both body and brain, 
supplying mental and physical power, and 
nerve and brain food. It is not at all like 
medicine, being entirely different to any- 
thing ever before introduced to the public, 
and tastes like some balmy, fragrant, and 
delicious nectar. 


EPPS’S CURA-CENE 


Purifies and Enriches the Blood, thereby 
rendering the skin clear and transparent, 
sharpens the intellect, strengthens the con- 
stitution, re-establishes the health, thorough- 
ly re-vitalises the system, and is the one un- 
failing remedy for debility from whatever 
cause arising. 


EPPS’S CURA-CENE 


= Will also be found highly beneficial in all 
= diseases of the Heart, Chest, Liver, Lungs, 
= rc Stomach and Bowels, and there is 
= scarcely a disease but what will be benefited 
by it, and in all human probability cured. 
pay While all other preparations are slow and 
w uncertain in their action, taking days, and 
5 sometimes weeks, to produce an effect, 
EPPS'S CURA-CENE acts at once, and 
gives strength in one hour, and has been 
known to restore health in less than a week, 
even after the failure of the usual remedies. 
This remarkable preparation not only 
contains all the materials necessary for 
eS the foundation of a new constitution and 
for preventing or curing disease, but also 
= evolves everything required for forming 
rich, pure and healthy blood, muscle, flesh, 
“Xj bone, brain, etc., and contains the very ele- 
=) ments of LIFE, 
= This wine is perfectly free from alcohol, 
and restores to the system whatever it re- 
quires, the absence of which often causes 
8 the debility. The secretions are all brought 
to their natural healthy condition, and 
physical decay arrested. This wine is as 
certain in its action as that water quenches 
thirst and its benefits are lasting. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“ Far superior to beef-tea, port wine, and all tonic 
medicines.’’—Lanecet. 

‘*A medicine suited alike to young and old, that 
cannot harm the most delicate, and very strengthen- 
ing.” —Practitioner. 

‘Nervous Debility, caused by the constitution 
having been injured in early life, can be cured by 
this remedy if taken judiciously.”—Medical Times. 

**The nearest approach to a cure for Consumption 
that has yet been discovered.’’—British Medical 
Journal. 

‘* Particularly adapted to the female system,”— 
New York Journal of Medicine and Surgery. 


‘*Seems to be a specific for every form of weakness, 
and cures most diseases.”—Dublin Medical Press. 

“A mild remedy of universal application,anda good 
family medicine.”—Monthly Journal of Pharmacy 

‘* Lays the foundation of health in the young, and 
soon builds up a strong constitution.’’— Drwitt's 
Surgeons’ Vade-Mecum. 

‘** Will save ten times its cost in doctors’ bills.”’— 
American Pharmaceutical Journal, 

“It is one of the few preparations that can be 
depended upon, and must, in course of time, en- 
tirely supersede quinine, iron, cod-liver oil, tonics, 
bitters, and the thousand and one fashionable, dear, 
and doubtful remedies.’ —Chemist and Druggist. 


Sold in Bottles at 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and lls., and also in 33s. and £5 Cases. 
Any Chemist not having it in stock will procure it to order; and there is a great saving in buying the 





larger sizes. 


‘’o prevent confusion when you ask for EPPS’S CURA-CENE, see that you get it, as our Agents sell 
all our Nutritives and Preparations which are numerous. Remember that EPPS’S CURA-CENE is a 
medicine sold in bottles and bearing the Government Stamp 





Lonpvon Acents.—Barclay & Sons, 95, Farringdon Street ; Edwards & Son, 157, Queen Victoria Street ; 
Newberry & Sons, 1, King Edward Street, Newgate Street ; Thompson, Millard & Co., Great Eastern Street; 


Sanger & Sons, 489, Oxford Street ; Hovenden 


Sons, 31, 32, Berner’s Street, Oxford Street, W., and 91, 9, 


City Road; Sutton & Co., 10, Bow Church Yard; Butler & Crispe, 4, Cheapside; Maw, Son, & Thompson, 


7, 1°, A’deragate Street; and Lynch & Co., 171a, 172, Aldersgate Street, 


[Order of any Chemist, 














TIME ADVERTISER. y 


USEFUL BOOKS. 














BEES AND BEE-KEEPING. Illustrated. Vol L., price 7s. 6d. Vol. IL, in 
Monthly Parts, price 7s. 

BICYCLES AND TRICYCLES OF THE YEAR. Illustrated. Price 1». 

BOAT SAILING FOR AMATEURS. Price 5s. 

BOOK OF THE GOAT. Illustrated. Price 4s. 6d. 

BOOK OF THE PIG. Fully Illustrated. Price 15s. 

BREAKING AND TRAINING DOGS. [llustrated. Price 6s. 6, 

BRITISH CAGE BIRDS. Illustrated. Price 10s. 6d. 

BRITISH DOGS. Illustrated, in Monthly Parts. Price 7d. 

CANARY BOOK. Illustrated. Price 5s. 

CHARACTER INDICATED BY HANDWRITING. Illustrated. Price 2s. 6d. 

FANCY PIGEONS. Illustrated. Price 10s. 6d. 

FOREIGN CAGE BIRDS. [llustrated. Price 9s. 6d. 

GAME PRESERVING, PRACTICAL. Illustrated. Price 21s. 

GUINEA PIG, FOR FOOD, FUR, AND FANCY. Illustrated. Price 2s. 6d. 

JOURNALISM, PRACTICAL. Price 2s. 6d. 

LAND OF THE BROADS. Special Illustrated Edition. Price 2s. 6d. 

LIBRARY MANUAL, Price 2s. 6d. 

MODEL YACHTS AND BOATS. Price 5s. 

POULTRY, FOR PRIZES AND PROFIT. Illustrated. Price 3s. 6d. 

REPOUSSE WORK FOR AMATEURS. Illustrated. Price 2s. 6d. 

SLEIGHT OF HAND. FOR AMATEURS. Illustrated. Price 6s. 6d. 

SPEAKING PARROTS. Illustrated. Price 6s. 6d. 

TAXIDERMY, PRACTICAL. Illustrated. Price 7s. 6d. 

THEATRICALS AND TABLEAUX VIVANTS FOR AMATEURS. 


Illustrated. Price 2s. 6d. 
TOURISTS’ ROUTE MAP OF ENGLAND AND WALES. Price ls. 2d. 


TURNING FOR AMATEURS. [Illustrated. Price 2s. 6d. 
VIOLIN SCHOOL, PRACTICAL, FOR HOME STUDENTS. Price 2s. 6d. 
WATERING PLACES, ENGLISH SEASIDE. With Maps and Illustrations. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


WATERING PLACES, NORTHERN, OF FRANCE. Price 2s. 


































































































ALL BOOKS SENT CARRIAGE FREE. 
L. UPCOTT GILL, 170, STRAND, LONDON. 



























TIME ADVERTISER. 
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CONTENTS FOR JUL*:X. 
1. An Inventory of the Church Plate in Rutland (Third Part). 
By R. C. Hops, F.S.A.. PRS. Zllustrated. 
2. The Friar Pvessha. or Blackfriars, of Great Yarmouth. 
By the Rey. C. F. R. PALMER. 
3. On the Meaning of the word ‘“‘Murra.’’ By W. Il. Sr. Jou 
HopE, M.A. 


4. Precedency and the Peerage in the Time of James I. by 
ROACH LE SCHONIX. Jllustrated. 


o. Pedigrees from the Pleas Rolls. By Major-Gen. the Hon, 
GEORGE WROTTESLEY. 

6. The Svastika and Triskele, with other Symbols Sculptured on 
Stone, at ISEL CHURCH, CUMBERLAND, By the Rev. W. 8. CASVERLEY, F.S.A., 
Vicar of Aspatria. JZllustrated. 

. The Norman Doorways of Yorkshire. By. J. Rominiy Auuy, 
F.S.A. (Scot.). Zllustrated,. 


Ss. Recent Roman Discoveries in By W. TuHomrson 
WATKIN. IJ/lustrated, 


9 Quarterly Notes on Archeological Progress and 
Development. 
10. Reviews and Notices of New Books. 


=~] 


Sixteenth Edition. Demy 8vo. Price 1s. 


The New Code (1887-88), 


MINUTES OF 


THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 


WITH THE 


Rebised Xustructions to Anspectors (1887), 


AND ALL THE LATEST OFFICIAL FORMS AND DOCUMENTS. 
WITH 


EXPLANATORY NOTES, 


AND A 
COPIOUS INDEX. 
By THOMAS EDMUND HELLER, Secretary National Union of Elementary Teachers 
and Member of the School Board for London. 





Lonpon: BEMROSE & SONS, 23, OL_p Barney; anp Derry. 

































TIME ADVERTISER. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO.’S NEW LIST. 


THE EARL OF DESART’S NEW NOVEL IS NOW READY. 
LORD AND LADY PICCADILLY. By the Author of “Kelverdale,” ete. Three vols., 
crown 8vo. 
‘‘Eminently readable.”’—Atheneum. An extremely interesting and very powerful picture of London 
society.” — Whitehall Review, ** Lively fr om the first page to the last.” —&cho. **Full of brilliant writing 
and careful studies of London society. *>__ Bveni ing News. 


THE THORNCLIFFES. By H. M. URWICK. Three vols. [This day. 


“Tt has a warm human interest of love and sorrow. Agnes is an especially lovable character. The 
touching incident of her death is painted with simple natural pathos, and will appeal with effect to lovers 
of healthy, unconventional fiction.’’—Scotsman. 

NEW BOOK OF TRAVEL. Illustrated. 8vo, 16s. 
FROM THE PYRENEES TO THE CHANNEL. By C. E. ACLAND-TROYTE. 

‘** She writes with grace, spirit, and woman’s wit; and she has the qualities not so common in her sex of 
open-mindedness and ready sympathy with the ideas of the simple country-folk whose life and manners she 
describes so well. She has written, in short,a book thatis at once delightful and profitable to read.’’—Scotsman. 


HISTORY OF THE BOERS IN SOUTH AFRICA. By GEORGE McCALL 
THEAL, of the Cape Colonial Civil Service, Author of ‘‘A Compendium of South African History,” 
‘** Kaffir Folk-Lore,” etc. With Three Maps. 8vo, cloth gilt, 15s. [This day. 
GEORGE MOORE ON IRELAND. 
PARNELL AND HIS ISLAND. By GEORGE MOORE, Author of “A Mummer’s 
Wife,” *‘ Drama in Muslin,” etc. Crown 8yo, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 
‘‘Mr. Moore is a man with eyes, and with brains behind them ; and with a hand which can write what 
the eyes see and the brain conceives.’’—Saturday Review. 
NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF “ BETSY LEE,” AND “ FO’C’SLE YARNS.” 
THE DOCTOR AND OTHER POEMS IN THE MANX PATOIS. 
T. E. BROWN, M.A. Elegantly printed in feap. 8vo. [Just ie Berg 
**'The author is known in the Isle of Man as the raciest story-teller, the warmest patriot, the brightest 
and most humorous companion.”’—Liverpool Mercury. ‘*One of the most delightful volumes of verse.”— 
Scotsman. “* Effective from its earnest simplicity.”—Morning Post. 


SONNETS ROUND THE COAST. By the Rev. H. D. RAWNSLEY, Vicar of 
Keswick, Author of “ Sonnets at the English Lakes,”’ = Printed on hand-made paper, fcap. 8vo, 
bound in parchment. 6s.; or cloth extra, gilt top, 5s. Comprising 222 Sonnets of the Isle of Wight, 
South Coast, Cornish Coasts, Bristol Channel, Welsh Coast, Lancashire Coast, Cumberland Coast, 
Yorkshire Coast, Lincolnshire Coast. 

‘The influence of Wordsworth is perceptible inthese thoughtful and scholarly sonnets.” —Saturday Review. 

**Mr. Rawnsley shows a true poetic spirit.’’—Scotsman. 

Just published, hand-made paper, parchment, 6s. 

THE FOLK-SONGS OF ITALY. Specimens (with line-for-line Translation) from 
each Province, and a Prefatory Treatise by Miss R. H. BUSK, Author of “ Folk-lore of Rome,” 
**Sagas from the Far East,” “ Patranas,”’ etc.; assisted by Dr. PITRE, of Palermo. 

A WINTER’S CRUISE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. By W. D. GAINS- 
FORD. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


ENGLAND AND HER COLONIES. Being the Five best Essays on Imperial 


rthsgeasi em submitted to the London Chamber of Commerce for their Prize Competition, and recommended 

for publication by the Judges, J. Anthony Froude, Professor J. R. Seeley, and Sir Rawson W. Rawson. 

*.” The Pri + -Winners sare Mr. Wm. Greswell, of Somerset: Mr. J. C. Fitzgerald, of Wellington, New 

Zeal: und; Mr. J. Bradshaw, of Richmond, Australia; Mr. F. H. Turnock, of Winnipeg, Manitoba; Mr. 
CG. ¥; Smith, Follow of King’s College, Cambridge. 


THE CAT; ITS VARIETIES, DISEASES, AND TREATMENT. By 
PHILIP M. RULE. With full-page Plates. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. [This day. 


THE GAME OF CRICKET. By FRED G ALE, With a Portrait of the Author. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO., )., PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS IN DIAMOND JEWELLERY. 
DIAMONDS, PEARLS, RUBIES, SAPPHIRES, AND EMERALDS. 


In Fashionable Designs, as Rings, Bracelets, Pendants, etc. 
Tutending purchasers will do well to inspect the superb stock (noting especially the Prices) at 


WALES & McCULLOCH’S, 


22 & 20, LUDGATE HILL, & 56, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 34 YEARS. 


SECONDHAND WATCHES by Eminent Makers, warranted genuine, accurate, perfect in 
condition, and at about half the original prices, 
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vili TIVE ADVERTISER. 


GHATTO & WINDUSS NEW BUUKS. 


err rrr rr 5 Ba eo eects toate eteete Pee: rrr. Le ere 


LIBRARY EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF WALTER BESANT AND RICE. 


Messrs. Chatto & Windus have now in the press a choicely printed LIBRARY EDITION of the NOVELS 
of BESANT and RICE. The Volumes (each one containing a complete Novel), beautifully printed on a large 
crown 8vo page, and handsomely bound in cloth, will be published Monthly, at Six Shillings each. The 


first Volume (now ready) is 
READY-MONEY MORTIBOY, 


With a Portrait of JAMES RICE Etched by DANIEL A. WEHRSCHMIDT, and a New Preface by 
WALTER BESANT, telling the story of his literary partnership with JAMES RICE. This Novel 
will be followed at regular intervals by the following :— 


MY LITTLE GIRL, [Au. | THE MONKS OF THELEMA. 
WITH HARP AND CROWN. [Sept. | BY CELIA’S ARBOUR, 
THIS SON OF VULCAN. = [0ct. | THE CHAPLAIN of the FLEET. 


THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. THE SEAMY SIDE. 
With a Portrait of WALTER BESANT. 














etc., etc. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE ‘AUTHOR OF * — ALAH, ” ETC, 
RED SPIDER: A Romance. By the Author of “ John Herring,” &c. Two 


vols., 
crown 8vo. 





A NEW RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONARY NOVEL. 


RADNA; or, The Great Conspiracy of 1881. By the PRINCESS 
OLGA, Crows 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


WALT ER BESANT'S NEW NOV KL. 


THE WORLD WENT VERY WELL THEN. By WALTER BESANT, 


Author of ** Children of Gibeon,” ete. With Etching of Portrait by JOHN PETTIE, R.A., and Tllustra- 
tions by A. FORESTIER. T hree vols, crown 8vo. 


CHILDREN OF GIBEON. A Novel. By WALTER BESANT, Author of “ All Sorts 


and Conditions of Men,” ‘‘ Dorothy Forster,” etc. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3a. 6d, 


LITTLE NOVELS. jy WILKIE COLLINS. Three vols., crown 8vo. 
A SON OF HAGAR: A Romance of our Time. By HALL CAINE, Author of ‘The 


























Shadow of a Crime.”’” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. [Shortly. 
OLD BLAZER’S HERO. By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, Author of “Joseph’s Coat,” 
etc. With illustrations by A. McCORMICK. Two vols, 12s. [ Shortly. 





GLOW- WORM TALES. By JAMES PAY N, Author, ‘of * ‘Lost Sir M: assingberd.” 


Three vols., crown 8vo. 


MARY JANE’S MEMOIRS. By GE ORGE R. SIMS. - With a photographed Por- 


trait of Mary Jane. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


DISAPPEARED: 2 Novel. By SARAH TYTLER, Author of . Mungo’s City,” ete. 
With Six Illustrations by P. MACN AB. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


THE FROZEN PIRATE, the New Serial } Novel by W. CLARK RUSSE LL, ‘Author of 


“The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” besinn in “BELGRAVIA” for JULY, and will be continued till 
JANUARY next. One Shilling "Monthly. Illustrated. 











ZEPHYRUS; . A HOLIDAY IN BRAZIL AND ON THE RIVER PLATE. 


By E. R. PEAR E EDGCUMBE. With 41 Illustrations. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 6s, (Preparing. 





LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 


































LIME ADVERTISER, 


CHATTO & WINDUS’S CHEAP POPULAR NOVELS. 


NEW VOLUMES, AT TWO SHILLINGS EACH. 





By GRANT ALLEN. | By JUSTIN McCARTHY. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
Babylon. | Camiola. In the Middle Watch. 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN. By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. _ By KATHARINE SAUNDERS. 
The Master of the First Person Singular. Sebastian. 
Mine. Cynic Fortune. Heart Salvage. 
By CHARLES GIBBON. By OUIDA. _ By GEORGE R. SIMS. 
Loving a Dream. Othmar. Mary Jane’s Memoirs. 


A Hard Knot. 
By JAMES PAYN. By MARK TWAIN. 


- Life on the Mississippi. 
Brueton’s Bayou. | Town. By SARAH TYTLER 
BY TIGHE HOPKINS. | By JAMES RUNCIMAN. Noblesse Oblige. 


*Twixt Love and Duty. Schools and Scholars. | Lady Bell. 








“THE RIGHT HONOURABLE” A Romance of Society and Politics. By JUSTIN 


McCARTHY. and Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 








THE EVIL GENIUS: A Novel. By WILKIE COLLINS, Author of “The Woman 


in White.” Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 





THAT OTHER PERSON: A Novel. By Mrs. ALFRED HUNT, Author of 


‘*Thornicroft’s Model,” etc. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 





IN ALL SHADES; A Novel. By GRANT ALLEN, Author of “ Strange Stories,” ete. 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6:. 





A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. By JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.-P. 


JUBILEE EDITION, with an Appendix of Events to the end of 1886. Two vols., square 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d, each. 


CHRONICLE OF THE COACH: Charing Cross to Ilfracombe. By J. D. 


CHAMPLIN: With 75 Illustrations by E. L. CHICHESTER. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ANIMAL:ANECDOTES, Arranged on a New Principle. By H. A. PAGE, Author of 


“ Thoreau : a Study,” etc Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 














BIRD LIFE IN ENGLAN D, By EDWIN LESTER ARNOLD, Author of ‘On the 
Indian Hills,” ete. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 





HYDROPHOBIA; M. PASTEUR’S SYSTEM. Containing a Translation of all his Com- 


munications on the, Subject, the Technique of his Methods, the latest Statistics, etc. By Dr. SUZOR, 
of the Faculties of Hdinburgh and Paris. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, (Shortly. 





A BOOK FOR THE HAMMOCK. By W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of “ The 


Wre¢k of the Grosvenor,” “ Round the Galley Fire,” ‘‘ A Voyage to the Cape,” ete. Crown Svo, cloth 
extra, 6s. [Shortly. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE POETICAL WORKS OF ALGERNON 


CHARLES SWINBURNE. Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 














POEMS BY WALT WHITMAN, Selected and Edited, with an Introduction, by 
WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. A new Edition, with a Steelplate Portrait. Crown 8vo, printed on 
handmade paper, and bound in buckram, 6s. 





BELGRAVIA HOLIDAY’ NUMBER. Complete in itself. With Illustrations, 


demy 8vo, ls. 


LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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TIME ADVERTISER, 





BROWNING’ IMPROVED METHOD OF SUITING 
THE SIGHT WITH SPECTACLES 


Either Personally or by Correspondence. 


BROWNING’S axis-cut pebbles are the most perfect lenses made, being cut from pure crystals 


Ul 
OD. 














of Brazilian pebble at right angles to the axis, and every lens tested 
separately by the polariscope. Spectacles of superior quality from 
4s. 6d. per pair; with pebble lenses in best steel frames, from 10s. 6d, 
per pair ; and in gold frames from £1 3s. 6d. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


“TLFRACOMBE, Jan, 21st, 1886. 
“ Sir,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of spectacles. I used them 
last night, and was charmed to find with what ease and comfort they 
enabled me to read, particularly as I have in vain tried for the last 
year or two to get spectacles to suit me. Yours truly, M. G.”’ 


“ HIGHBURY NEW PARK, LONDON, N., Fed, 11th, 1886. 


“Dear Sir,—You will be pleased to know that the spectacles you 
made for me have entirely taken away from my eyes the very painful 
sensations which I had endured constantly for years, and which got 
gradually but distressingly worse. Thank you very much. 

“ Yours truly, M. H,” 


Full particulars of Browning’s Method of Suiting the Sight by 
correspondence, and Testimonials, post free. 


JOHN BROWNING, ondon, wic. 








FOR PUDDINGS, BLANC-MANGE, CUSTARDS, 


CHILDREN’S & INVALIDS’ DIET, 
AND ALL THE USES OF ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSONS 
CORN FLOUR. 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 
AND /S DISTINGUISHED FOR 


UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


-NOTE.— Unlike many others, this CORN FLOUR bears the Name 
of its Manufacturers, who offer the guarantee of their long- 
established reputation for its uniformly Superior Quality. 
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CONFESSIONS OF 


2 TIME. © 





August, 1887. 





CONTENTS. 


A Youna MAN : : : : . i 


Tue Town Pump , 4 : ; | ‘ : 


WALTER PATER: 


REFORM OF THE 


‘‘ [IMAGINARY PORTRAITS ” : ; k 
ARCHITECTURAL PROFESSION - ; ; ; 


THE O’Donot RENT - . ‘ ; ’ ; j J 


Tue Evenine N 
BESIDE THE CRA 


EWSPAPER . " ‘ . . . 
DLE. BALLAD “ ; : . 


Was THACKERAY A Cynic? - ; - ‘ . : f 


Doctors AND Doctors. 


! 
! 
! 
! 
i 


Chap. VII. 


AMERICAN PSEUDONYMS - - é , J j 7 


An ENCHANTED 
In A LIBRARY. 


ISLAND - - : - - - - - 
SONNET - - - - - . 


. “Love’s a Tyrant!” Chaps. XVII, XVIII. - . . 
' Tar BisHops AND THE House or Lorps . - - - 
Time’s Footsteps FoR THE MontH : - . . . 
CRITICAL Norices - - - - . - ‘Lia 








EDITORIAL 
NOTE. 


The Editor dis- 
claims all respon- 
sibility in MSS. 
sent unsolicited. 
The name and ad- 
dress ef the writer 
must .be attached 
to each MS. Re- 
jected M88. will 
be returned only 
if accompanied by 
a@ stamped = and 
directed cover, 
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EVERY ONE SHOULD TRY 
THESE PATENT 


PERRYIAN PLANISHED POINTED PENS. 


They are cuply perfection for those persons who write rapidly. It is 
almost impossible to make them stick in the paper, spurt, or blot, and 
they do not require dipping nearly as often as other pens. 


Price ls, per Box, or 3s. per Gross. Sold by all Stationers, 
Wholesale :—HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


Ordered to be in- 
serted until coun- 
termanded are 
received subject to 
one month's notice 
of discontinuance 
on either — side. 
Advertisements can 
be received only 
subject to approval; 
and in all cases 
the time and mode 
of insertion must 
be at the discretion 
of the Publishers. 


All communica- 
tions respecting Ad- 
vertisements to be 
addressed to Messrs. 
THROWER & RI/DG- 
WAY, 20, Imperial 
Buildings, Ludgate 
Hill, London, E.C. 
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fet Bt oF Une oF Luts borne, [Established 1820.] NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 1886. 


JHE VAJJED HIGHLAND 
SMALL STILL WHISKEY. 


Production of 26 different Distilleries matured in Sherry Wood. 
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Havine devoted many years to the selecting and maturing of Scotch Whiskey, we 
are pleased to know that our efforts have been appreciated. 

The excellence of our pure Scotch Whiskey, as a wholesome and pleasing stimulant, 
is undoubted, its purity being guaranteed. It is very old, mellow, and delicious in 
flavour, equalling in all respects the finest French Brandy. 

The Analyser of our Whiskey said— 

“ THE VATTED HIGHLAND SMALL STILL WHISKEY is excellent in every respect, smooth 
in taste and delicate in flavour, the result of great age and skilful blending.”’ 
THIS, 


“THE PERFECTION OF OLD HIGHLAND SCOTCH WHISKEY,” 


we deliver, Carriage paid, to any Railway Station in England, in quantities of One 
Dozen and upwards, price FORTY-TWO SHILLINGS PER DOZEN (or 21s. per 
half-dozen), Bottles and Case included. 


RS We have arranged that a Sample Bottle of our Whiskey may be sent, CARRIAGE PAID, per 
Parcels Post, on receipt of P. O. or Stamps for 3s. 6d. 


F. H. LAMB & CO., FORTH HOUSE, NEWCASTLE. 
WASHING WiItTHovuotT LABOUR. 


HARMEN’S PATENT SELF-ACTING WASHING MACHINE. 


THE ONLY REALLY AUTOMATIC MACHINE MADE. AWARDED TWO GOLD MEDALS. 

The SELF-ACTING WASHING MACHINE is the most simple and effective machine 
ever offered to the public. It is perfectly AUTOMATIC, and having no mechanically 
movable parts cannot get out of order. 

Its advantages are:—(1) No rubbing whatever is required, (2) No dollies or washboards 
are used. (3) No soda or chemicals are wanted. (4) No unpleasant odours arise. (5) No 
machinery to drive. (6) No labour or attention required. 

It will wash as much in one hour at the cost of 4d. as a woman now does ina day. It is 
light, portable, and moderate in price. 

The Machine can be seen in operation daily frem 10 to 5. Illustrated Circular post free. 

Price @GSs., Carriage Free (with Directions for use). 


CHAS. HOOPER & CO., 164, Queen Victoria Street, London, EC. 
RUPTURE CURED |. | NEW SHILLING NOYELS. 
































CONDEMNED TO DEATH. 


By A. WALL 


The LEGEND of JONAS SYLVESTER. 


By C. DESPARD. 


PROFESSOR PINNEMTHROUGH. 


By DR. PELAGIUS. 


UNVARNISHED TALES. 


By WILLIAM MACKAY. Second Edition. 


REVENGED! 


By E. lL. CHAMBERLAIN. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO., 


PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


IMPORTANT INVENTION. 
Mr. C. B, HARNESS, the re- 
nowned Inventor of Elec- 
tropathic Belts and other 
Curative Electrical Ap- 
pliances, has lately 
introduced a new 
Washable, 
Everlast- 
ing Truss, 





Guaranteed to 
last a lifetime, 
All who suffer from 
Rupture should wear 
Harness’ Xylonite 
TRUSS, It has a beauti- 
fully smooth flesh-coloured 
surface, of a washable and durable 
material; gives complete comfort 
and support without irritation; is 
cheap; and weighs only a few ounces, 


remctict FREE OF CHARGE 


AD AS CT 
onapplicationto Medical Battery Co.Ld, 


52, OXFORD STREET, Lonoon, W. 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


OLD INIQUITY. By Puasr ALLEN, author of “Gilmory,” “Spring and Autumn,” 
“A Woodland Idyll,” ete. 


‘“‘ Written with care and simplicity.” — Spectator. 

“ An entrancing work, which one lays down with regret only to take up again with unfeigned pleasure. 
—Liverpool Daily Post. 

““A pretty little story.”’— Westminster Review. 

‘The characters are well drawn, and nobody can find the book dull.’’— Yorkshire Post. 


A NEW MARGUERITE. 3y « ino.” 


“There is true poetical feeling in this creation of the Author’s imagination.’’— Morning Post. 
‘‘In the ground-plan of the work there is the genuine flavour of Teutonic romanticism,’ —Scoteman. 


RURICK: A Russian Novel. By Annie Grant. 


‘** A story which in every sense is exceptionally interesting.’’— Morning Post. 
‘‘ There is no lack of excitement and movement in the book.’’—Atheneum. 


ONE OF THE PEOPLE. By Joun Ropertson. 


‘‘The adventures of his hero, . . . tried in the furnace of affliction, are interesting, and the two 
heroines are drawn with considerable feeling.’ —Atheneum. 


THROUGH DEEP WATERS. by Horace A. Netson. 


“A very capital novel . . . the interest is well sustained throughout.’’—Newcastle Weekly Chronicle, 


THE YOUNG MARQUISE. By “ Manus.” 


“Written with considerable and commendable care.’”’”— Academy. 


IS LOVE A CRIME? By Mrs. Jaaeerr, Author of “ Rookery Mill,” ete. 


‘‘ The chief merit of Mrs. Jagger’s story lies in Ruth’s clear expression of opinion on a variety of subjects 
which she has thought out and reflected on with all the force of an unusually intelligent mind.’’-—Morning 
Post. 


KINTAIL PLACE: A Tale of Revolution. By the Author of “ Dorothy : an Auto- . 
biography.” 


‘ Although we fancy ourselves acquainted with the horrors of the French Revolution, fresh details of its 
work in the provinces are continually coming to light. Of these ‘ Kintail Place’ presents a graphic picture. 
The early victories of the Vendéens are described with dash and spirit.’’—@uardian. 


IN THE LEAFY MONTH OF JUNE. By L. E. Tippemay, 


*“Theromance . . . will doubtless find many admirers.’’—Atheneum, 


THE QUEEN’S LAND. By CoMMANDER VERNEY LOVETT CAMERON, R.N. 


“The author has succeeded in making a capital book, which will enthral its readers throughout.’’—British 
Weekly. 


AN EXCELLENT MYSTERY. By C. Davenrorr Jonzs. , 


**Charming in detail . . . equipped with many qualifications for success—a bright style, considerable 
perception, and a strong sense of humour. . . . Mr. Davenport Jones is very good company,’’— Atheneum 


SUDDEN DEATH. By BritiFre SkorTowE. 
AN UNSOCIAL SOCIALIST. By G. B. Suaw. (Just Published. 


NEW WORK by MR. HUBERT HALL, of the Record Office. With numerous Coloured and other Plates 
derived from contemporary drawings, anda large folding Coloured Map of London in the 16th Century. 
8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 


SOCIETY IN THE BLIZABETHAN AGE. By HUBERT HALL. Second Edition. i 


CONTENTS—Chap. I. The Landlord. II. The Steward. III. The Tenant. IV. The Burgess. YV. 
The Merchant. VI. The Host. VII. The Courtier. VIII. The Churchman. IX. The Official. X. The 
Lawyer. APPENDIX I.—Notes and References to Chapters I.-X. APPENDIX II.—The Darrell Papers. 


‘*A book which combines a great deal of instruction with a considerable amount of amusement by Mr. 
H. Hall, of the Record Office, and people who wish to understand the manners and customs of our ances- 
—— the sixteenth century as they really were, and not as they ought to have been, cannot do better than 
read it.”—Truth. 

‘*Mr. Hall is a complete master of the complex economic history of the time; and it is not the least of 
the various merits of his book that it follows out such familiar but abstract facts as the competition for land 
or the general rise of prices in all the graphic details of individual lives.” — Academy. 

**The volume contains some very curious-illustrations and interesting statistics. Vastly entertaining is 
the account of ‘ Wild Darrell’s Diet ’—just three hundred years ago—especially if we contrast it with the 
hotel bills of the present day.’’—Punch. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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W. H. ALLEN & C0.’S LIST of NEW BOOKS 


LETTERS FROM IRELAND, 1886. ‘By the Special Correspondent of The 


Times. Reprinted by Permission. Cr own 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


IN HIS GRASP. By Esmé& Stuart, A uthorof “ Muriel’s Marriage,” ete. Cr. 8vo, 5s. 
THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER: a Short Summary of his Position. By 


T. E. Keser, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-law. A New Edition, brought down to date, with fresh 
chapters on Wages, Labour, Allotment, Small Holdings, and the Education Act. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


LONDON IN 1887. Illustrated by Eighteen Bird’s-Eye Views of the Principal 


Streets. Also, by a Map, showing its chief suburbs and environs. ‘Originally compiled by HERBERT 
Fry, Editor of the “‘ Royal Guide to the London Charities,’’ ‘‘ Handbook to Normandy,” “The Road to 
_ Paris,” etc. Seventh year of issue, revised and enlarged, 2s. 


MY HUNDRED SWISS FLOWERS. With some Account of Swiss Ferns. By 


Mary A. Pratten, . Crown 8vo, with Chromo-lithographs and other Illustrations. Plain, 12s. 6d. : 
coloured, 25s. 


ACADEMY SKETCHES, 1887. A Supplemental V olume of Sketches of Paint- 


ings, Water Colours, etc., in the Royal Academy, Grosvenor Gallery, and other Exhibitions. Edited by 
: He NRY BLACKBURN. Fifth year. 2s. 





























JOURNALS KEPT IN HYDRABAD, KASHMIR, SIKKIM, AND NEPAL. 


By Sir Ricwarp Tempter, G.C.S.I1., C.I.E., D.C.L., LL.D. Edited by his son, Captain R. C. Tremp te, 
Bengal Staff Corps. W ith Maps, Chromo-lithographs, and other Illustrations from Sketches by the 
Author. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 








THROUGH THE LONG DAY; or, Memorials of a Literary Life during Half 


___aCentury. By Cuarirs Mackay, LL. D., Author of “ Egeria,”’ etc. 2 vols. with Portraits, crown 8vo, 21s. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES from the foundation of Virginia to 


the Reconstruction of the Union. By Prrcy Gree, Author of ‘** Across the Zodiac,’’ and “ San- 
guelac.’’ 2 vols., with Maps, 8vo, 32s, paar Fe ee 


SKETCHES OF SOME DISTINGUISHED ANGLO-INDIANS. By Colonel 


W.F. B. Laurier, Royal (Madras) ytd Regiment, Author of “‘Our Burmese Wars,” etc. Crown 
8vo, with Portrait of Sir John Kay e, 78. | 6d. 

















WILLIAM THE THIRD. By W. H. Torrtano, Barrister-at-law. Fep. 2s. 60. 


LEAVES FROM MEMORY’S LOG BOOK, AND JOTTINGS FROM OLD 


_ JOURNALS. By an Ancient Mariner. Edited by C. A. Monrresor. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SHOOTING AND YACHTING IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. With some 


Practical Hints to Yachtsmen. By Captain A. G. Bagor (“‘ Bagatelle’’). Crown 8vo, 5s. — 


NAVAL REFORM. From the French of the late Mons. Gaprren CHarwes. 


Translated by J. E. Gorpon-CuMMING. _ 8vo, 12s. 


OLAV THE KING, AND OLAV, KING AND MARTYR. By Joun Funrorp 


_Vicary, Author of ‘‘ An American in Norway,” “‘ Readings from the Dane,”’ etc. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


COLONIAL FRANCE: Its History, Administration and Commerce. By Captain 


C. B. Norman, late 90th L.I. and Bengal Staff Corps, Author of ‘‘ Armenia; or, the Campaign of 1877,” 
etc. 8vo, w ith Maps, lds. 


HISTORY OF INDIA UNDER VICTORIA, from 1836 to 1880. By Captain 


L. J, Trorrer, Author of ‘A History of the British Empire in India,” etc. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


RANCH LIFE IN CALIFORNIA. Extracted from the Home Cor respondence 


of E. M. H. Feap., 2s. 6d, 


THE NATION IN ARMS. From the German of Lieut.-Colonel Baron vox 


DER Gottz. Translated by P. A. AsHwortH. Demy 8vo, lis. 


THE BOOK OF PATIENCE; or, Cards for a Single Player. By Warten 


_Woop. With Plates, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


FALL OF THE MOGHUL EMPIRE OF HINDUSTAN. By H. G. Krenn, OLE. 


New and Cheaper Edition, with Corrections and Additions. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


UNREST; or, The Newer Republic. By W. Eart Hovason. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


FREDERICK FRANCIS XAVIER DE MERODE, Minister and Almoner to 


Pius IX. His Life and Works. By Monseigneur Besson. Translated by Lady Herpert. Crown 8v0, 
7s. 6d. 


Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN & ©O., 13, Warertoo Puace, Patt Matt, S8.W. 
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to” IF YOU WANT A CHEAP AND TRUSTWORTHY GUIDE BOOK, be sure 
and ask for WARD & LOCK’S EDITIONS. 


WARD AND LOCK’S ILLUSTRATED 





% 


BOOKS. 








‘GUIDE 
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ONE SHILLING EACH. 


Or handsomely and strongly bound in Red Cloth, 1s. 6d. With New Route Maps, Coloured Plates, 
Numerous Engravings, and Latest Information. 








LONDON. Map and 35,600 Cab Fares. 

‘‘ Best for anything like the price.” —Fivreeman’s Journal, 
ENVIRONS OF LONDON. 

‘*Well-written and very cheap.”— A ‘fhenceum 
EDINBURGH and Environs. 

* Among the best.”—Leith Herald. 
DUBLIN and Neighbourhood. 

** A welcome little handbook.”—Lloyd’s Neics 
GLASGOW and the Clyde. 

“We know of nothing better.”—Stirling Advertiser 


LIVERPOOL and Environs. 


“ Entertaining and most instructive.”— Liverpool Albion. 


LEEDS and Vicinity. : . 
“A beautiful little guide.”— Liverpool Post. 
BRIGHTON and Suburbs. 


‘* The man who goes to Brighton without this Guide saves 
his money stupidly.”—Sussex Ewpress. 


WORTHING and its Neighbourhood. 
THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 


‘Thousands will repair to our shores who would not if 
the new Guide had not been published.”—Jersey Observer. 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

** All that a tourist wants to know.”—-Haits Independent. 
THE ISLE OF MAN. 

‘**Best shilling Guide to the Isle of Man.”"— IV hitehaven 
News. 

THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT : Its Scenery and 
Associations. 


THE TROSACHS, Loch Lomond, Loch Katrine, 
etc. 


* The descriptive matter is interesting.”— Daily Review. 
AYR, Arran, Dumfries, and Land of Burns. 

‘“‘ Trustworthy, exact, and interesting.”—A yr Observer. 
ABBOTSFORD, Melrose and Scottish Border. 

* Entertaining and methodically arranged.”—Border Ad- 
vertiser, 
OBAN, and Western Highlands and Islands. 

“Carefully condensed, satisfactory, useful. Aberdeen 
Free Press. 
PERTH, Dundee, etc. 


‘Supplies a great amount of illustrated information.”— 
Liverpool Courier. 


ABERDEEN to ELGIN, Deeside, Balmoral, Brae- 
mar, etc. 
‘Carefully prepared.”—Banjishire Journal. 
INVERNESS, and the Northern Highlands and 
Islands, 
“The completest work of the kind."—Northern Ensign. 
SKYE, Orkney, Shetland, and the Far North. 
‘* Well worth the attention of all.”"—Kelso Chronicle. 
CORK, Glengariff, Bantry, and S.W. of Lreland. 


‘“‘ The scenery is well described.”— Waterford Standard. 


KILLARNEY: Its Lakes and Scenery, with Excur- 
sions in the District. 


“A more useful, entertaining, or beautiful little Guide 
we have seldom encountered.”— Waterford Standard. 


COUNTY WICKLOW. 


‘*More complete and picturesque descriptions . 
than can be met with elsewhere.”— Daily Express (Dublin) 


CARLINGFORD BAY and the Mourne Mountains. 
GIANT’S CAUSEWAY and the Coast of Antrim. 
NORTH WALES and Its Watering Places. 

** Not merely a Guide, but a popular history.”—Graphic. 


SOUTHPORT and Vicinity. 


... {{We-can-bear testimony to the correctness of the infor- 


mation conveyed in it."— Wigan Examiner. 

SCARBOROUGH and Eastern Yorkshire. 
**Compiled with considerable care.”—Hull Packet. 

WHITBY and Places in the N. Riding of Yorkshire, 


wa Much interesting and valuable information.”— Whitby 
imes. 


REDCAR, Middlesbro’, and Parts of. Cleveland. 

“Cannot fail to sell.”"—Daily Exchange (Middlesbro’). 
SALTBURN-by-the-Sea and Surrounding 

Country. 

**A neat and portable compendium.”— Daily Exchange 
BRIDLINGTON and Filey. 
FURNESS ABBEY and Neighbourhood, 
MORECAMBE BAY and Neighbourhood. 
BUXTON and Peak District. 

** An invaluable companion.”—Derby Reporter. 


MATLOCK and DOVEDALE. 


“The book is well written.”—Derby Reporter. 


_ LEAMINGTON, Warwick, etc. 


‘‘The fullest information which visitors can desire.”— 
Edinburgh Daily Review. 


KENILWORTH and Neighbourhood. 


‘** Excellent value for a shilling.” —Coventry Times. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON(the Home of Shakespeare). 


‘** Of incalculable benefit to tourists.”— Public Opinion. 


BIRMINGHAM and its Neighbourhood. 


** *Brom-wick-ham’ needed a good Guide-book, and has 
it.”—Public Opinion. 


| YORK and its Minster. 


HARROGATE and its Spas. 
TORQUAY and South Devon. 


| LYNTON, Lynmouth, etc. 
_ EXETER and South-East Devon. 


ILFRACOMBE and Barnstaple. 
BIDEFORD and North-West Devon. 
WINDSOR and its Castle. 


| VILE DE JERSEY (French), Wrapper, 64. ; cloth, 
1s. 





These Guides can be obtained through any Bookseller or Railway Bookstall, or from 


WARD, LOCK & CO., Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 
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The Westminster Keview. 
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PRICE TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 
AUGUST, 1887. 





i i i id 


SEPTEMBER, 1887. 


CONTENTS. CONTENTS, 
I. JOHN BRIGHT AND THE IRISH QUES- I. INDIA AND AMERICA: A CONTRAST. 
TION. II. Victork HuGo’s DIARY. 
Il, PREHISTORIC SURGERY. | Ill, THE PEASANT NOBILITY OF ORKNEY 


III. YounG AUSTRALIA. 
IV, TECHNICAL EDUCATION AND FOREIGN 
COMPETITION.—PART II. 
V. PRINCE CZARTORYSKI. 
VI. IRISH DIET AND IRISH DISCONTENT. 
VII. Port HAMILTON, 
VIII, INDEPENDENT SECTION : 
1, THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 
2. EUROPEAN ARISTOCRACY. 
IX. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE : 


1. Screncsg. 2. Potrtics, SocroLoGy, VoYaGRs aND TRAVELS. 
3. History aND BIOGRAPHY. 4. BeLues LETTRES. 
X. HoME AFFAIRS. 


AND SHETLAND. 

IV. GEORGE MEREDITH’S POETRY. 

V. THE LAW IN RELATION TO WOMEN. 
VI. IRISH POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT. 
VII. LEcKy’s HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN 

THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
VIII. INDEPENDENT SECTION : 

1. FREE EDUCATION. 

2. THE ECLIPSE OF THE SOUL. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW .. . seems likely in its fresh shape to become a most 
valuable and efficient organ of the Liberal party.”—Daily News. 

“The out-spoken Gladstonian tone of the concluding paper, upon. ‘Home Affairs’ 
(a new feature), shows clearly that the WESTMINSTER is destined and determined to take 
the position of the Liberal party organ.’-—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“The new departure is in every way excellent. The articles are bright; .. . they are 
thoroughly in touch with the times; ... and the Radicalism of to-day is finding in the 
pages of the new monthly a fresh and ever brilliant exponent.”—Bradford Observer. 

“THE WESTMINSTER is doing effective work for the Liberal Cause by means of its 
monthly appearances; it is in every respect worthy of its old reputation and its modern 
aims.”— York Herald. 

“There is a freshness and spirit about the New Series of the WESTMINSTER which add 
materially to the interest of this organ of advanced thought.”— Boston Guardian. 

“To the Liberal party the WESTMINSTER is especially welcome. In its pages the cause 
of the best school of Liberalism is pleaded, and its advocates speak with an authority not 
weakened by their names being withheld.”—Leamington Chronicle. 

“This venerable review has shown that it is as far from decrepitude as ever. It has 
further shown that it understands its epoch by employing transoceanic as well as English 
writers.”"— Brooklyn (U.S.A.) Eagle. 

“THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW is, despite its age, as full of energy and life . . . as its 
youngest and most vigorous rival. Its programme is very creditable, and faultlessly carried 
out. The reviews on contemporary literature are terse, thorough, and impartial. They seem 
to be the work of specialists instead of general writers.”— The Journalist (New York). 

“THE WESTMINSTER in its monthly form is taking a definite position as a strongly 
Liberal Review. It is not a mere peep show, but expounds a coherent body of political 
and social doctrine.’—Manchester Guardian. 

“Tn its new form the WESTMINSTER REVIEW seems to have taken a new lease of life. 
It is at once vigorous, bright, and thoughtful.”—Nonconformist. 

“THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW is evidently to be the organ of the Radical party.” 
Londonderry Standard, 

“THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW is just to hand, This magazine takes its place as one of 
the most vigorous and well-informed of the larger monthlies, and English Liberals have a‘ 
last an excellent political monthly.”"—Hawick Advertiser. 

“THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW is far the ablest exponent of advanced Liberal thought : 
advanced, too, in the best sense.”— Durham Chronicle. 

“The whole is pervaded by a thorongh and progressive Liberal spirit.”— Zorquay Times 











TIME ADVERTISER. 


Vv 


USEFUL BOOKS. 














BEES AND BEE-KEEPING. Illustrated. Vol I. price 7s, 6d. Vol. IL., in 
Monthly Parts, price 7s. 
BICYCLES AND TRICYCLES OF THE YEAR. Illustrated. Price 1s. 


BOAT SAILING FOR AMATEURS. Price 5s. 

BOOK OF THE GOAT. Illustrated. Price 4s. 6d. 

BOOK OF THE PIG. Fully Illustrated. Price 15s. 

BREAKING AND TRAINING DOGS, Illustrated. Price 6s. 6d. 
BRITISH CAGE BIRDS. Illustrated. Price 10s. 6d. 

BRITISH DOGS. Illustrated, in Monthly Parts. Price 7d. 

CANARY BOOK. [llustrated. Price 5s. 

CHARACTER INDICATED BY HANDWRITING. Illustrated. Price 2s. 6d. 
FANCY PIGEONS. Illustrated. Price 10s. 6d. 

FOREIGN CAGE BIRDS. Illustrated. Price 9s. 6d. 

GAME PRESERVING, PRACTICAL. Illustrated. Price 21s, 
GUINEA PIG, FOR FOOD, FUR, AND FANCY, Illustrated. Price 2s. 6d. 
JOURNALISM, PRACTICAL. Price 2s. 6d. 

LAND OF THE BROADS. Special Illustrated Edition. Price 2s. 6d. 
LIBRARY MANUAL. Price 2s. 6d. 

MODEL YACATS AND BOATS. Price is. 

POULTRY, FOR PRIZES AND PROFIT. Illustrated. Price 3s. 6d. 
REPOUSSE WORK FOR AMATEURS. Illustrated. Price 2s, 6d. 
SLEIGHT OF HAND. FOR AMATEURS. Illustrated. Price 6s. 6d. 
SPEAKING PARROTS. Illustrated. Price 6s. 6d. 

TAXIDERMY, PRACTICAL. Illustrated. Price 7s. 6d. 







































































THEATRICALS AND TABLEAUX VIVANTS FOR AMATEURS, 


, 
—— ae 
ae 





Illustrated. Price 2s. 6d. 


TOURISTS’ ROUTE MAP OF ENGLAND AND WALES. Price ls. 2d. 





TURNING FOR AMATEURS. Illustrated. Price 2s. 6d. 





VIOLIN SCHOOL, PRACTICAL, FOR HOME STUDENTS. Price 2s. 6d. 
WATERING PLACES, ENGLISH SEASIDE. With Maps and Illustrations. 








Price 2s. 6d. 


WATERING PLACES, NORTHERN, OF FRANCE. Price 2s. 








ALL BOOKS SENT CARRIAGE FREE. 


L. UPCOTT GILL, 170, STRAND, LONDON. 
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~The Reliquary. 


2/6 QUARTERLY. 
CONTENTS FOR JULY. 
1. An Inventory of the Church Plate in Rutland (Third Part). 
By R. C. Hops, F.8.A.. F.R.S.L.  Jllustrated. 


2. The Friar Preachers, or Blackfriars, of Great Yarmouth. 
By the Rev. C. F. R. PALMER. 


3. On the Meaning of the word ‘‘ Murra.’’ By W. H. Sr. Jouy 
Hope, M.A. 


4. Precedency and the Peerage in the Time of James I. By 
ROACH LE SCHONIX. Jllustrated. 








5. Pedigrees from the Pleas Rolls. By Major-Gen. the Hon. 
GEORGE WROTTESLEY. 

6. The Svastika and Triskele, with other Symbols Sculptured on 
Stone, at IsSEL CHURCH, CUMBERLAND, By the Rev. W. 8. CASVERLEY, F.5.A., 
Vicar of Aspatria. Jllustrated. 

7. The Norman Doorways of Yorkshire. By. J. Romitiy ALLEy, 


F.S.A. (Scot.). Zllustrated. 

Recent Roman Discoveries in Britain. By W. THompson ‘ 

WATKIN. Illustrated. 

% Quarterly Notes on Archeological Progress and 
Development. 

10. Reviews and Notices of New Books. 


ie 


Siateenth Edition. Demy 8vo. Price 1s. 


The New Code (1887-88), 


OF MINUTES OF 


THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 


WITH THE 


Rebised Xnstructions to Anspectors (1887), 


AND ALL THE LATEST OFFICIAL FORMS AND DOCUMENTS. 
WITH 


EXPLANATORY NOTES, 


AND A 
COPIOUS INDEX. 
By THOMAS EDMUND HELLER, Secretary National Union of Elementary Teachers. 
and Member of the School Board for London. 





Lonpon : BEMROSE & SONS, 23, Otp Battey; anp Dersy. 





























TIME ADVERTISER. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO.’S NEW LIST. 


NEW BOOK OF TRAVEL. Illustrated. 8vo, 16s. 
FROM THE PYRENEES TO THE CHANNEL. By C. E. ACLAND-TROYTE. 


‘“‘ She writes with grace, spirit, and woman's wit ; and she has the qualities not so common in her sex of 
open-mindedness and ready sympathy with the ideas of the simple country-folk whose life and manners she 
describes so well. She has written, in short, a book that is at once delightful and profitable to read.’’— Scotsman, 


‘* A lively narrative, the interesting result of the careful observation of its author.”— Echo. 
A WINTER’S CRUISE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. By W. D. GAINs- 
FORD. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“The writer is an amusing and original person, who writes in an amusing and original style. . . . Full 
of graphic touches of narrative description, and observation upon Mediterranean cruising experiences in 
winter.” —Scotsman. 


‘The descriptions of the Italian coast are excellent.’’—Times. 


HISTORY OF THE BOERS IN SOUTH AFRICA. By GEORGE McCALL 


THEAL, of the Cape Colonial Civil Service, Author of ‘‘A Compendium of South African History,” 
‘* Kaffir Folk-Lore,” etc. With Three Maps. 8vo, cloth gilt, 15s. 


GEORGE MOORE ON IRELAND. 
PARNELL AND HIS ISLAND. By GEORGE MOORE, Author of “A Mummer's 


Wife,’”’ *‘ Drama in Muslin,” etc. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 





‘‘Mr. Moore is a man with eyes, and with brains behind them ; and with a hand which can write what 
the eyes see and the brain conceives.’’—Saturday Review. 


NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF “ BETSY LEE,’ AND “ FO’C’SLE YARNS.” 
THE DOCTOR AND OTHER POEMS IN THE MANX PATOIS. By Rev. 
T. E. BROWN, M.A. Elegantly printed in fcap. 8vo. 68. 


“*The Doctor’ is a poem of more than extraordinary power, which nobody who has read it will easily 
forget. The story is admirably told..... There are many works of great poets which we would more 
willingly lose than this delightful yvolume.’’—Academy. 


‘‘The author is known in the Isle of Man as the raciest story-teller, the warmest patriot, the brightest 
and most humorous companion.’’—Liverpool Mercury. 


“Effective from its earnest simplicity.” —Morning Post. 


MINORA CARMINA TRIVIAL VERSES. By C. C. R. Elegantly printed in 


feap. 8vo. 6s. 


A MISUNDERSTOOD MIRACLE. An Essay in favour of a New Interpretation 
of “The Sun Standing Still,” in Joshua x. 12-14. By the Rev. A. SMYTHE PALMER, B.A. Crown 
8vo. Cloth gilt, gilt top. 3s. 6d. 


THE CAT; ITS VARIETIES, DISEASES, AND TREATMENT. By 
PHILIP M. RULE. With full-page Plates. Crown 8yo, 2s. 6d. 


THE GAME OF CRICKET. By FRED GALE. With a Portrait of the Author. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 


“Mr. Gale’s book is a refreshing book in hot weather. A cold wind blows through it out of the past 
into the present, out of the quiet past, over the daisied graves of ancient cricketers .’’—Daily News. 


‘There is not a dull page in the entire book.’’—Sporting Life. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


[Pace WOODGOCK'S WIND PILLS 














GOOD for the Cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 
GOOD for the Cure of INDIGESTION. 

GOOD for the Cure of SICK HEADACHE. 

GOOD for the Cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the Cure of BILIOUSNESS. 

GOOD for the Cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 


GOOD for the Cure of ALL COMPLAINTS 
wii, from a disordered state of the STOMACH, BOWELS, or LIVER. 
old by all Medicine Vendors, in Boxes at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each; or sent by post for 14 33, 
or 54 stamps, according to size, by 


PAGE D. WOODCOCK, High Street, Lincoln. 
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GHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. 
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LIBRARY EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF WALTER BESANT AND JAMES RICE, 


Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUS are now issuing a choicely printed LIBRARY EDITION of the NOVELS 
of BESANT and RICE. The Volumes (each one containing a complete Novel), be: autifully printed on a large 


crown 8vo page, and handsomely bound in cloth, will be published Monthly, at Six Shillings each. The 


READY-MONEY MORTIBOY, 


fir st Volume (now ready) is 


With a Portrait of JAMES RICE, etched by DANIEL A. WEHRSCHMIDT, and a New Preface by 


WALTER BESANT, telling the story of his literary partnership with JAMES RICE. This Novel 
will be followed at regular intervals by the following :— 


MY LITTLE GIRL. [Ready. | THE MONKS OF THELEMA. 
WITH HARP AND CROWN Ready. | BY CELIA’S ARBOUR. 

THIS SON OF VULCAN. — [0ct. | THE CHAPLAIN of the FLEET. 
The GOLDEN BUTTERFLY, [Nov. | THE SEAMY SIDE. 


| 
i 


With a Portrait of WALTER BESANT. 





MR. LOUIS STEVENSON’S NEW VOLUME. a 
UNDERWOODS: Poems. By R. LOUIS STEVENSON. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


MEMORIES AND PORTRAITS, By R. LOUIS STEVENSON. Feap. 8vo, cloth 








extra, 6s. . OF [ Preparing. 
VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE, By R. LOUIS STEVENSON. New Edition. Revised 
Feap. 8v0, ¢ cloth | extra, ¢ 6s. (Preparing. 





A DAY’S TOUR. A Journey | through France and Belgium, by Calais, Tournay, Orchies, 


Douai, Arras, Bethune, Lille, Comines, Ypres, Hazebrouck, Bergues, and St, Omer. With a few 
__ Sketches. By PERCY F FITZGERALD. ” Large « crown 1 Ato, - Picture Dover. 1s, ™ 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “* MEHALAH, » ETC. 
RED SPIDER; A Romance. By the Author of “ John Herring, ” ete. Two vols., 
crown 8vo. At all Libraries. 
NEW RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONARY NOVEL, 


RADNA; or, The Great Conspiracy of 1881. By the PRINCESS 


OLGA. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


THE WORLD WENT VERY WELL THEN. By WALTER BESANT, 


Author of ‘‘ Children of Gibeon,”’ etc. With Etching of Portrait by JOHN PETTIE, R.A., and Dlustra- 
tions by A. FORESTIER. Three vols, crown 8yo. 
CHILDREN OF GIBEON: A Novel. By WALTER BESANT, Author of “ All Sorts 


-— * ee of Men,” “‘ Dorothy Forster,” etc. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 


LITTLE NOVELS. By WILKIE COLLINS. Three vols., crown 8vo. 
A SON OF HAGAR: A Romance of our Time. By HALL CAINE, Author of “The 


Shadow of a Crime.”” Crown | SO, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. a 

GLOW- -WORM TALES. By JAMES PAYN, Author of “Lost Sir Massingberd.” 
Three vols., crown 8vo. Pole 7)... Sa 

MARY JANE’S MEMOIRS, By GEORGE R. SIMS. With a photographed Por- 
trait of Mary Jane. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

DISAPPEARED: - a Novel. ~ Bys SARAH TYTLER, Author of “ Saint Mungo’s City,” ete. 
With Six Illustrations by P P. MACNAB. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


THE FROZEN PIRATE, the New Serial Novel by W. CLARK RUSSELL, , Author of 


‘*The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” heme in “BELGRAVIA” for JULY, and will be continued till 
JANUARY next. One Shilling Monthly. Illustrated. 


ZEPHYRUS; A HOLIDAY IN SOUTH AMERICA AND ON THE 


RIVER PLATE. By E. R. PEARCE EDGCUMBE. With 41 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, %. 
(Preparing. 












































LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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GHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS 


(Continued). 
‘4 TH E RIGHT HONOU RABLE: * A Romance of Society and Politics. By JUSTIN 


McCARTHY and Mrs. CAMPBELL PR AED. Crow n 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 











THE EVIL GENIUS: A Novel. By WILKIE COLLINS, Author of “The Woman 


in White.” c heaper Edition. Crow n 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. 


THAT OTHER PERSON: A Novel. By Mrs. ALFRED HUNT, Author of 


‘Thc rnicroft's Model,” ete. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8v 0, Cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 














IN ALL SHADES: A Novel. By GRANT AL LEN, Author of. “ Strange “Stories,” ) oho. 


__Caeaper Edition. — Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, 


CHATTO & WINDUS’S cH EAP POPULAR NOVELS. 
NEW VOLUMES, AT TWO SHILLINGS EACH. 


By GRANT ALLEN. By JUSTIN McCARTHY. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


Babylon. Camiola. In the Middle Watch. 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
The Master of the By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 








By KATHARINE SAUNDERS. 


Mine. First Person Singular. Sebastian. 
By JOHN HABBERTON. Cynic Fortune. Heart Salvage. 
Brueton’s Bayou. 
BY saan eeutinte 7 See By MARK TWAIN. 
‘Twixt Love and Duty. Othmar. Life on the Mississippl. 


By CHARLES GIBBON. By JAMES PAYN. By SARAH TYTLER. 


Loving a Dream. The Talk of the 1 
A Hard Knot. Town. Lady Bell. Oblige. 


A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. By JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P. 


A NEW EDITION, with an Appendix of Events to the end of 1886. Two vols., square 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. each. 


CHRONICLE OF THE COACH: Charing Cross to Ilfracombe. By J. D. 


CHAMPLIN. With 75 Illustrations by E. L. C HICHESTER. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 




















HYD ROPHOBIA; M. PASTEUR’S SYSTEM. Containing a Translation of all his Com- 


munications on the Subject, the Technique of his Methods, the latest Statistics, ete. By Dr. R. SUZOR, 
of the Faculties of Edinburgh and Paris. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


THE COMPLETE ART OF MAKING FIREWORKS: or, The Pyrotech- 


nist’s Treasury. By THOMAS KENTISH. With 267 Illustrations. A New Edition, Revised through- 
out and greatly enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


STARTING IN LIFE. Hints for Parents on the Choice of a Profession or Trade for 
their Sons. By FRANIS DAVENANT, M.A. Post 8vo, Paper Cover, ls.; cloth, la. 67. 


COUNT PAUL VASILI’'S NEW BOOK, 
SOCIETY IN PARIS: The Upper Ten Thousand. By COUNT PAUL VASILI. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. (Preparing. 


ANIMAL ANECDOTES, Arranged on a New Principle. By H. A. PAGE, Author of 


- Thoreau : a Study,’’ etc. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5e. 


BIRD LIFE IN ENGLAND. By EDWIN LESTER ARNOLD, Author of “On the 


Indian Hills,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 























A BOOK FOR THE HAMMOCK. By W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of “The 


Wreck of the Grosvenor,” “ Round the Galley Fire,” ‘‘ A Voyage to the Cape,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE POETICAL WORKS OF ALGERNON 


CHARLES SWINBURNE. Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s 6s 














BELGRAVIA HOLIDAY NUMBER. Complete in itself. With Illustrations, 


demy &vo, ls. 


LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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Just Published. Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged, with a 
new chapter and fresh engravings. 


HOW TO USE OUR EYES, 


And HOW TO PRESERVE THEM, from 
INFANCY to OLD AGE, with special infor- 
lt mation about Spectacles. By Jonn Brownine, 





l'.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., etc. With 55 Illustra- 
tions. Price 1s., cloth. 


Extract from Notices of the First Edition. 


“*How to Use Our Eyes,’ by John Browning, F.R.A.S., is a 
thoroughly practical little manual.”— Graphie. 


“ Gives many a useful hint to those who enjoy good eyesight and 
wish to preserve it, and gives the advice of an oculist to those 
5 obliged to wear Spectacles.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 
CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W., 


And all Booksellers. 
Sent free for ls. 2d. by the Author, 


JOHN BROWNING, Lowoon, Wc. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO.'S NEW NOVELS. 


ee ee SN 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “AS IN A LOOKING-GLASS.” 
THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF LUCY SMITH. By F.C. Puts. 2 vols. 




















re 


] “Mr. Philips has gone out of his way to give us something that is not common, and his 
i efforts will meet with due appreciation.’ Court Journal. 
) “ Capitally written and deeply interesting.” —Bat. 
it BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SILENT SHORE.” 
i | HIS OWN ENEMY. The Story of a Man of the World. By J. Birounpetie-Burtoy. 
2 vols. 
7 THE THORNCLIFFES. By H. M. Urwick. 3 vols. 
a} ‘It has a warm human interest of love and sorrow. Agnes is an especially lovable cha- 


racter, The touching incident of her death is painted with simple natural pathos, and will | 
apper al with effect to lovers of he: althy, unconventional fiction.”’——Scotsman. 
‘A pleasantly-written story of true love.’ —Echo. 


HATRED IS AKIN TO LOVE. By Protemy Hovcuron. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A Second Edition of “LORD & LADY PICCADILLY,” | 
by the Earl of Desart, is now ready. Crown ) 
8vo, price 6s. | 


‘“ Eminently readable.’ —Athenceum. t 
* An extremely interesting and very powerful picture of London society.” 

" Whitchall Revier 
“ Lively from the first page to the last. "—Keho. ‘ 
“ Pull of brilliant writing and careful studies of London society.’— Erening Nears 


gS 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO., Paternoster Square. 





Septe 


2 TIME 


1887. 


mober, 


CONTENTS. 


CONFESSIONS OF A YounG MAN 


JACQUELINE PASCAL 


MvusHROOMS AND TOADSTOOLS - 


i 
‘ 
! 


THe TRUTH ABOUT THE PRIMROSE LEAGUE . 


THe O’Donout RENT. 


Part IT. 


THe EMENDATORS OF SHAKSPERE 


THE WomeEN OF CLASSICAL ROME - 


My Pecuutar CASE 
Doctors AND Doctors. 
Horace, Opes III. 


Chap. VIII. 


A TRANSLATION FROM PUSHKIN 


‘Love’s A Tyrant!” 


Chaps. XIX.—XAXI]. 


Time’s Footsters ror tHE Monti . : 


NOTE - - 


CriticAL NOTICES 
THe BeEst BOOKS OF 





EDITORIAL 
NOTE. 

The Editor dis- 
claims all respon- 
sibility in M88, 
sent unsolicited, 
The name and ad- 
dress of the writer 
must .be attached 
to each MS. Re- 


‘ected MSS. will | 


be returned only 


THE Past MontTH - - 


PAGE 
- - 257 
- - 274 
- - 282 
- - 292 
- - 397 
- - 308 


- - $25 
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EVERY 


ONE SHOULD 
THESE PATENT 


TRY 


if accompanied by PERRYIAN PLANISHED POINTED PENS. 


ct telat and | 


directed cover. 





They are simply perfection for those persons who write rapidly. 
almost impossible to make them stick in the paper, spurt, or blot, and 
they do not require dipping nearly as often as « 


Price ls, per Box, or 3s. per Gross. 


Wholesale :—HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 


ther pens. 
Sold by all Stationers, 


lt is 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


Ordered to be in- 
serted until coun- 
termanded are 
received subject to 
one month's notice 
of discontinuance 
on either — side. 
Advertisements can 
be received only 
subject toapproval; 
and in all cases 
the time and mode 
of insertion must 
be at the discretion 
of the Publishers. 


All communica- 
tions respecting Ad- 
vertisements to be 
addressed to Messrs. 
THROWER & RIDG- 
WAY, 20, Imperial 
Buildings,  Ludgate 


| Hill, London, E.C. 
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[Established 1820.] 


JHE VAJJED HIGHLAND 
SMALL STILL WHISKEY. 


Production of 26 different Distilleries matured in Sherry Wood. 





NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 1886. 





Havine devoted many years to the selecting and maturing of Scotch Whiskey, we 
are pleased to know that our efforts have been appreciated. 


The excellence of our pure Scotch Whiskey, as a wholesome and pleasing stimulant, 


is undoubted, its purity being guaranteed. 


It is very old, mellow, and delicious in 


flavour, equalling i in all respects ‘the finest French Brandy. 


The Analyser of our Whiskey said— 


“ THE VATTED HIGHLAND SMALL STILL WHISKEY is excellent in every respect, smooth 
in taste and delicate in flavour, the result of great age and skilful blending.” 


THIS, 


“THE PERFECTION OF OLD HIGHLAND SCOTCH WHISKEY,” 


we deliver, Carriage paid, to any vawe 


Dozen and upwards, price FORTY-TW 
half-dozen), Bottles and Case included. 


Station in England, in quantities of One 


SHILLINGS “PER DOZEN (or 21s. per 





a@ We have arranged that a Sample Bottle of our Whiskey may be sent, CARRIAGE PAID, per 
Parcels Post, on receipt of P. 0. or Stamps for 3s. 6d. 





F. H. LAMB & CO., FORTH HOUSE, NEWCASTLE. 





WASHING WiItTtHouvutrt LABOUR. 


HARMEN’S PATENT SELF-ACTING WASHING MACHINE. 


THE ONLY REALLY AUTOMATIC MACHINE MADE, 


AWARDED TWO GOLD MEDALS, 


The SELF-ACTING WASHING MACHINE is the most simple and effective machine 


ever offered to the public. 
movable parts cannot get out of order. 


Its advantages are:—(1) No rubbing whatever is required, 
(3) No soda or chemicals are wanted. (4) No unpleasant odours arise. (5) No 
(6) No labour or attention required. 


are used. 
machinery to drive. 


It is perfectly AUTOMATIC, and having no mechanically 


(2) No dollies or washboards 


It will wash as much in one hour at the cost of 4d. as a woman now doesina day. It is 


light, portable, and moderate in price. 


The Machine can be seen in operation daily from 10 to 5. 


Illustrated Circular post free. 


Price GS5s., Carriage Free (with Directions for use). 


CHAS. HOOPER & CO,., 164, Queen Victoria Street, London, EC. 
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HARNESS’ EYE BATTERY. 


The “ Wonder Cure” of the 19th Century. 
A marvellous invention. Perfectly safe. Cauno possibly 
do any harm, but is certain to do Gove fis the 
best and surest remedy m the World for 





























DIMNESS OF SIGHT, and Specks Specks 
before the Eyes. A NEW and PAINLESS 
method of adding Strengee : and Brilliancy to 
weak and fading cyes. oon to the ag Write at 
once for Pam Rey, or send P.O. for 12s. 6a. and 
Harness’ Eye Battery wil!) be sent you post free. 


Address THE MEDICAL BATTERY CO. LD. 


52, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 








NEW VOLUMES OF 


SHILLING FICTION 


At all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 


BEN D'YMION, MUDDLEMARSH, 
AND OTHER PARODIES. 


By H. F. LESTER. 
LOVE AND PRIDE ON AN ICEBERG. 


By the EARL OF DESART, Author of *‘ Lord 
and Lady Piccadilly,” etc. 


WITH THE UNHANGED. 
By RICHARD DOWLING, Author of ‘‘ The Mystery 
of Killard,” etc. 


CONDEMNED TO DEATH. 


By A. WALL. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO. 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 





































TIME ADVERTISER. 


COTGREAVE’S LIBRARY AIDS, Etc. 


In use at many of the leading Libraries and Literary Institutions. 


i i i 


LIBRARY INDICATOR. 


To enable the librarian or readers to see at a glanee what books are in or out, 
thus saving a large amount of time and work. It is especially useful for small 
libraries, in charge of amateur librarians, as it not only shows what books are 
obtainable, but also keeps a simple and complete record of names of borrowers, 
dates of issue and return, ete., and geserally reduces and simplifies the work, 
so that any youth can perform it with great ease and accuracy. 

The Chairman of Shrewsbury Public Library writes :— 


“Though we have had three changes of staff since adopting your admirable Indicator, 
oD i P=) 
every boy could work it correctly after a few minutes’ instruction.” 





RACK FOR NEWSPAPERS & PERIODICALS. 


To keep a number of Newspapers or Periodicals in neat alphabetical order, 
yet so that all are within sight and reach of the readers. The Rack is -so 
arranged that the title of a paper required can be seen from any part of the 
room, unless in use, which is denoted by the empty space. 


It greatly improves the tidiness of a Reading Room, and enables the readers 
to find any paper required at once. By its use half the tables generally 
required can be dispensed with. 





COMBINED STATIONERY & LETTER CASE. 


This invention is exceedingly useful to all who are engaged in correspondence, 
as by an adaptation of the lids or doors, upwards of 100 Letters or other docu- 
ments can be securely stored, without folding, in an exceedingly small amount of 
space, yet so that the headings of each one or set can be seen. Thus letters upon 
different subjects, or from various persons, for some length of time, can be key t 
together within sight and reach. | 


A Prospectus, Testimonials, or other particulars of these Inventions, or of the 
Book Reacher, Periodical Covers, Newspaper or Catalogue 
Stands, etc., can be obtained. from 


A. COTGREAVE, 


30, ST. JOHN'S HILL GROVE, WANDSWORTH, LONDON, §,W. 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 





Ww. H. ALLEN & CO.’S 
MONTHLY LIST OF FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


NAPOLEON AND HIS DETRACTORS. By H.I.H. Price Jerome Naporzoy. 


Translated by Rapnart L. De Bravurort. De my 8vo, with Portrait. 


COMO AND ITALIAN LAKE LAND. By T. W. M. Lunn, M.A., Chaplain to 


the School for the Blind, Liverpool. Crown 8vo, with 3 Maps and 11 Tilustrations by Miss JxEssrr 
MaceREGOoR. 10s. 6d, 


THE ORDERS OF CHIVALRY, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN, Existing and 


Extinct, brought down to the Present Time. Compiled from Original Authorities by Masor J. H. 
LAWRENCE- ArcueEr, Author of ‘‘ Commentaries on the Punjab Campaign, 1848-49,” etc. Medium 4to, 
350 pages, 64 plates, £6 6s., coloured ; £3 3s., plain. — a 


MODERN TACTICS. By Captain H. R. “Gaur, late 5th Fusiliers. With 


Tllustrations. 


OTHER SUNS THAN OURS. A Series of Essays on Suns, Old, Young, and 
Dead. With other Science Gleanings, and ( Yorrespondence with Sir Jonn HerscuHet. By Ricwarp A, 
Proctor, Author of ** Other Worlds than Ours.” Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ADELAIDE RISTORI. _ An Autobiography. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
SERVICE AFLOAT; or, The Naval Career of Sir William Hoste. By G. 


H. Hosts. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE LESTERS. By F. M. F. Sxrene, Author of “ Hidden Depths.” 2 vols., 


crown 8vo, 21s. 


THE STATESMEN’S SERIES. Edited by Lioyp C. Sanpers. Crown Svo, 2s. 6, 
LORD BEACONSFIELD. By T. E. KEBBEL. 
PRINCE CONSORT. By Miss CHARLOTTE YONGE. 
PRINCE GORTSCHAKOFF. By CHARLES MARVIN. 


EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. Edited by Joun H. Ivara. Crown Syo, 3s. 61. 
NEW VOLUMES :— 
MADAME DE STAFL. By BELLA DUFFY. 
HANNAH MORE. By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Author of “The Heir of Redelyffe.’ 


BIOGRAPHIES OF GREAT COMPOSERS. Handel. By J. CurnpBert Happy. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2x. 6d. 


MILITARY MOSAICS. By J. A. O'Suea. Crown S8vo, son ae 
WATCHED BY THE DEAD. Dickens's Master-Plot. Analysed by Ricnarp 


A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, 2a. 6d. 











THE SILVER TROUT. By Sir Ranpat H. Rozerts, Bart. (“Light Cast.”) 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


MY LIFE AND BALLOON EXPERIENCES. By Henry Coxwern. Crown 


Rvo, 33, ed., with Portrait. 


THE NEW PARIS SKETCH BOOK. By J. AraEeR Crown 8vo, 6s. 


GABRIELLE; or, Worth the Winning. By Mrs. J. Brapsnaw. Crown 


Rvo. Rea, 








EVERY INCH A SOLDIER. By M. J. CoLQuuoun, Crown 8vo., 


A LADY’S LIFE IN MONTANA. F cap. Svo, 2s. 6d. 7 : =. 
THE MISS CRUSOES. By Colonel Cotoms. Crown 8vo. Numerous Illus- 


trations, fa. 


WESTMINSTER, PAST AND PRESENT. By J. Cave Wrnscomee. Demy 


Rvo.. wrapper, ls. 


UNA’S REVENGE. By Metvitur Gray, Author of “A Life’s Troubles.” 


Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 











PUDDINGS AND SWEETS. Being Three Hundred and Sixty-five Receipts 


Approved by Experience. By Lucy JonEs. ew Edition. Crown 8vo. Sewed, ls. ; cloth limp, 1s. 6d. 


Loxpon: W. H. ALLEN & ©O., 13, Wartertoo Pace, Pant Matt, 8.W. 





























TIME ADVERTISER. 





THE CHEAPEST EDITIONS OF STANDARD FICTION. 





WARD ‘and LOCK’S 


ROYAL LIBRARY 


Of choice Books by famous Authors. 


OVER 100 


VOLUMES 





Well Printed on Good Paper, and Strongly and Handsomely 


BOUND 


IN RED CLOTH, GILT, 





Bevelled Boards, Red Edges. 


Price TWO SHILLINGS each. 





Workers of the Sea .. - 
Under Sentence of Death .. 
Ninety-Three .. , 
Martin Chuzzlewit 

Fathers and Sons... 
Margaret Catchpole .. 
Royston Gower 

Jack Brag 

Ten Thousand a- -Year = 
Irish Stories —_ aguas. , 


Victor HuGo. 
Victor HucGo. 
CHARLES DICKENS. 
IvAN TURGENIEFF. 
RICHARD CoBBOLD. 
THOMAS MILLER. 
THEODORE HOOK. 
SAMUEL WARREN. 
SAMUEL LOVER. 


Evelina Miss BuRNEY. 
Helen - Maria EpGEWORTH. 
Handy Andy... SAMUEL LoveER. 
Pickwick Papers ‘ CHARLES DICKENS. 
Last Days of Pompeii Lytron BuLWER. 
Kenilworth Sir W. Scorr. 
Ivanhoe Sir W. Scorr. 


Harry Lorrequer 
Charles O’Malley 

Eugene Aram .. 

Pelham 

Valentine Vox . 

Nicholas Nickleby 

Jack Hinton... = 
Diary of a Late Physician m0 
The Scottish Chiefs .. ‘ 
By the King’s Command 


CHARLES LEVER. 


HENRY COCKTON. 


JANE PoRTER. 


Sense and we JANE AUSTEN. 
Emma JANE AUSTEN. 
Mansfield Park — JANE AUSTEN, 
Northanger Abbey .. JANE AUSTEN, 
Pride and Prejudice .. JANE AUSTEN. 


Prince of the House of David J _H. 


The Throne of David ‘ J. H. INGRAHAM. 
The Pillar of Fire... ne J. H. INGRAHAM. 
Jean Valjean .. lo .. Victor HuGo. 
Cosette and Marius . Vicror Huco. 
Fantine i VicToR HuGo. 
Hunchback of Notre Dame Victor HuGo, 
Waverley.. Sir W. Scorr. 
The Antiquary .. Sir W. Scorr. 
Tom Cringle’s Log ‘Mica Scort. 
Virgin Soil a IVAN TURGENIEFF. 
Smoke IvAN TURGENIEFF. 
Liza IVAN Teacestarr. 
Tales of Mystery, etc. >. A. Por. 
The Yellowplush Pagers W. M. THACKERAY, 


Lord Mayor of London 
Constable of the Tower  Hakrison Ain 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table 0. W. 
The Blithedale Romance .. 
Ea and os aa 
rownrigg Papers 
Cardinal he. ” 
The League of Lathom 


HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
HARRISON AINSWOR’ TH. 


Vicror HuGo. 


| The Constable de Bourbon 


| John Law.. 
Unrequited Affection | 


CHARLES LEVER. 
LYTTON BULWER. 
LYTTON BULWER. 
CHARLES DICKENS. 
CHARLES LEVER, 
SAMUEL WARREN. 


VicrorR HuGo. 


INGRAHAM, 


HARRISON AINSWORTH, 
SWORTH, 
HOLMEs. 
NaTH. HAWTHORN. 
Bret HarrTE. 
DouGLas JERROLD. | 


|falesoftheBorder.. .. .. 


Lady Anna 

Harry Heathcote - 
‘The Innocents Abroad 
The Spanish Match 


. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
MarK Twain. 
HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
H. AINSWORTH. 
CHARLES DICKENS. 
CHARLES DICKENS. 


The Old Curiosity Shop 
The Mudfog Papers, etc. 
Barnaby Rudge CHARLES DICKENS. 
*‘ His Book’ and ‘ His Travels’ ARTEMUS Warp, 
Squanders o1 Casitie sen W. CaRLeTon, 
Old Court.. HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
Myddleton Pomfret . HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
Hilary St. Ives . HARRISON AINSWORTH, 
HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
HONORE DE BALzac. 
Hans ANDERSEN. 

OQ. W. HotmMeEs. 

Mrs. Marsu. 

Mrs. Marsnu. 

G. P. R. JAMEs. 

. JAMES GRANT. 


The Improvisatore 
Elsie Venner.. 
Time, the Avenger 
Emilia Wyndham 
Bernard Marsh ; 
The Secret Dispatch .. 


Father Darcy .. Mrs. Marsu. 
Wan Lee, the Pagan, etc. Bret Harre. 
The Mad Willoughbys Mrs. Lynn LINTON. 
No Sign Mrs. CASHEL Hory. 


The Heathen Chinee, etc. Bret Harre. 
Lizzie Lorton .. .. Mrs. Lynn Linton, 
The Deadwood Mystery, me. B, HartTE& M. Twain. 
American Drolleries ‘ Mark TWaIn. 
Funny Stories and Poems _ 

Mark [wan & O. W. Homes. 
Mississippi Pilot, seal Mark Twain & B. Harte. 
The American . Henry JAMES, JUN. 
The Gambler’s Wife . ‘ Mrs. Grey. 


Mary Seaham . Mrs. Grey. 
The Daughters : Mrs. Grey. 
Tragic Comedians = Gro. MEREDITH. 
Twelve Months of Matrimony E, CARLEN. 


Genevieve A. DE LAMARTINE. 
Journey to Interior of the Earth JuLEs VERNE. 
The Backwoodsman Sir C. F. L. Wraxatt, 
Margaret. . mi SYLVESTER Jubb. 
A Lease for Lives A. DE FonBLANQUE. 
Margaret's Ordeal ke E. JUNCKER, 
Hagarene Auruor “ Guy LiviINGsTONE.” 
Waterloo ERCKMANN CHATRIAN, 
The Blockade ERCKMANN CHATRIAN. 
Citizen Bonaparte .. ERCKMANN CHATRIAN, 
Year One of tne ieee: ERCKMANN CHATRIAN. 
Friend Fritz .. ERCKMANN CHATRIAN. 
The Conscript . “a ERCKMANN CHATRIAN. 
Tales of the Border .. Witson. I. 
Tales of the Border .. Witson. II. 
| Tales of the Border .. Witson, III. 
Witson. lV. 





WARD && r.0c ck’ Ss ROVAL LIBRARY 
Can be obtained at all Bookseliers' & Railway Bookstalls, 2s. each. 


LONDON ; L OCK 


WARD, 


& CO.,, 
NEW YORK; BOND STREET, 


SALISBURY SQUARE, E,C, 
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iv TIME AD VERTISER. 


The Weslminsler Keview. 


PRICE TWO SHILLINGS ‘AND SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 


Ge tp a it a a 





SEPTEMBER, 1887. OCTOBER, 1887. 


CONTENTS. CONTENTS. 
I, INDIA AND AMERICA; A CONTRAST. | I. How THE UNION OF IRELAND WITII 
II, Victor HwuG@o’s DIARY. | GREAT BRITAIN WAS EFFECTED, 
Ill. THE PEASANT NOBILITY OF ORKNEY | Il, THE CHANGING STATUS OF WOMEN, i 
AND SHETLAND, | JIL THE FREE TRADE STRUGGLE IN THE 
IV. GEORGE MEREDITH’S POETRY. | UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
V. THE LAW IN RELATION TO WOMEN. | IV. A NEw NOVELIST. 
VI. IRISH POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT. V. ADECADEOFAMERICANJOURNALISM. 
VII, Lecky’s HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN | VI. ARE WE EDUCATING OURCHILDREN ? 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. VII. SOME SOCIAL ASPECTS OF CANADA. 


FREE EDUCATION, 1X. INDEPENDENT SECTION : 
THE ECLIPSE OF THE SOUL. THE ECLIPSE OF THE SOUL. lI. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE : 
1. ScrENCE. 2. Pouitics, SocrioLoGy, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
3. History AND BIOGRAPHY. 4, Becurs LETTREs. 
HOME AFFAIRS, 


VIII. INDEPENDENT SECTION : | VIII, THE QUEEN’s “ REBEL SUBJECTS.”’ 
| 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW .. . seems likely in its fresh shape to become a most 
valuable and efficient organ of the Liberal party.”—Daily News. 

“The out-spoken Gladstonian tone of the concluding paper, upon. ‘Home Affairs’ 
(a new feature), shows clearly that the WESTMINSTER is destined and determined to take 
the position of the Liberal party organ.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 

“The new departure is in every way excellent. The articles are bright; ... they are 
thoroughly in touch with the times; ... and the Radicalism of to-day is finding in the 
pages of the new monthly a fresh and ever brilliant exponent.”— Bradford Observer. 

“THE WESTMINSTER is doing effective work for the Liberal Cause by means of its 
monthly appearances; it is in every respect worthy of its old reputation and its modern 
aims.”— York Herald, 

“There is a freshness and spirit about the New Series of the WESTMINSTER which add 
materially to the interest of this organ of advanced thought.” — Boston Guardian. 

“To tbe Liberal party the WESTMINSTER is especially welcome. In its pages the cause 
of the best school of Liberalism is pleaded, and its advocates speak with an authority not 
weakened by their names being withheld.”—Leamington Chronicle. 

“This venerable review has shown that it is as far from decrepitude as ever. It has 
further shown that it understands its epoch by employing transoceanic as well as English 
writers. ’’— Brooklyn CU. S.A.) Kagle. 

“THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW is, despite its age, as full of energy and life . . . as its 
youngest and most vigorous rival. Its programme is very creditable, and faultlessly carried 
out. The reviews on contemporary literature are terse, thorough, and impartial. They seem 
to be the work: of specialists instead of general writers. *__The Journalist (New York). 

“THE WESTMINSTER in its monthly form is taking a definite position as a strongly 
Liberal Review. It is not a mere peep show, but expounds a coherent body of political 
and social doctrine.’ — Manchester Guardian. 

“In its new form the WESTMINSTER REVIEW seems to have taken a new lease of life. 
It is at once vigorous, bright, and thoughtful.”— Nonconformist. 

“THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW is evidently to be the organ of the Radical party.’ — 
Londonderry Standard, | 

“THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW is just to hand, This magazine takes its place as one ol 
the most vigorous and well-informed of the larger monthlies, and English Liberals have at 
last an excellent political monthly.”—Hawick Advertiser, 

“THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW is far the ablest exponent of advanced Liberal thought ; 
advanced, too, in the best sense.”—Durham Chronicle. 

* The whole is pervaded by a thorough and progressive Liberal spirit,"—Zorguay Times. 














TIME ADVERTISER. { 


USEFUL BOOKS. 


BEES AND BEE-KEEPING. Illustrated. Vol I, price 7s. 6d. Vol. IL, in 
Monthly Parts, price 7s. 


BICYCLES AND TRICYCLES OF THE YEAR. Illustrated. Price 1s. 
BOAT SAILING FOR AMATEURS. Price 5s. 

BOOK OF THE GOAT. Illustrated. Price 4s. 6d. 

BOOK OF THE PIG. Fully Illustrated. Price 15s. 

BREAKING AND TRAINING DOGS. Illustrated. Price 6s. 6d. 
BRITISH CAGE BIRDS. Illustrated. Price 10s. 6d. 

BRITISH DOGS. [Hustrated, in Monthly Parts. Price 7d. 

CANARY BOOK. Illustrated. Price 5s. 

CHARACTER INDICATED BY HANDWRITING. Illustrated. Price 2s. 6d-' 
FANCY PIGEONS. Illustrated. Price 10s. 6d. 

FOREIGN CAGE BIRDS. lIllustrated. Price 9s. 6d. 

GAME PRESERVING, PRACTICAL. Illustrated. Price 21s. 

GUINEA PIG, FOR FOOD, FUR, AND FANCY. Illustrated. Price 2s. 6d. 
JOURNALISM, PRACTICAL. Price 2s. 6d. 

LAND OF THE BROADS. Special Illustrated Edition. Price 2s. 6d, 
LIBRARY MANUAL. Price 2s. 6d. 

MODEL YACHTS AND BOATS. Price 5s. 

POULTRY, FOR PRIZES AND PROFIT. Illustrated. Price 3s. ¢d. 
REPOUSSE WORK FOR AMATEURS. [ustrated. Price 2s. 6d. 
SLEIGHT OF HAND. FOR AMATEURS. Illustrated. Price 6s. 6d. 
SPEAKING PARROTS. Illustrated. Price 6s. 6d. 

TAXIDERMY, PRACTICAL. Illustrated. Price 7s. 6d. 

THEATRICALS AND TABLEAUX VIVANTS FOR AMATEURS. 


Illustrated. Price 2s. 6d. 


TOURISTS’ ROUTE MAP OF ENGLAND AND WALES. Price ls. 2d. 
TURNING FOR AMATEURS. Illustrated. Price 2s, 6d. 

VIOLIN SCHOOL, PRACTICAL, FOR HOME STUDENTS. Price 2s. 6d, 
WATERING PLACES, ENGLISH SEASIDE. With Maps and Illustrations. 






















































































Price 2s. 6d. 


WATERING PLACES, NORTHERN, OF FRANCE. Price 2s. 











ALL BOOKS SENT CARRIAGE FREE, 
L. UPCOTT GILL, 170, STRAND, LONDON. 
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The Reliquary. 


2/6 QUARTERLY. 
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CONTENTS FOR JULY. 


1. An Inventory of the Church Plate in Rutland (Third Part). 
By R. C. Hops, F.S.A., F.R.S.L. 2llustrated. 


2. The Friar Preachers, or Blackfriars, of Great Yarmouth. 
By the Rev. C. F. R. PALMER. 


3. On the Meaning of the word ‘' Murra.’’ By W. H. Sz. Jou 
Hope, M.A. 


4. Precedency and tre Peerage in the Time of James I. By 
ROACH LE SCHONIX. Jllustrated. 


5. Pedigrees from the Pleas Rolls. By Major-Gen. the Hon. 


GEORGE WROTTESLEY. 

6. The Svastika and Triskele, with other Symbols Sculptured on 
Stone, at ISEL CHURCH, CUMBERLAND, By the Rev. W. 8. CASVERLEY, F.S.A.. 
Vicar of Aspatria. JZllustrated. 


7. The Norman Doorways of Yorkshire. By. J. Romitiy Aten, 
F.S.A. (Scot.). Illustrated, 


8. Recent Roman Discoveries in Britain. By W. Tuompson 
WATKIN, J/lustrated, 

9, Quarterly Notes on Archeological Progress and 
Development. 

10. Reviews and Notices of New Books. 





Sixteenth Edition. Demy 8vo. Price 1s. 


The New Code (1887-88), 


OF MINUTES OF 


THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 


WITH THE 


Rebised Instructions to AIuspectors (1887), 


AND ALL THE LATEST OFFICIAL FORMS AND DOCUMENTS. 


WITH 


EXPLANATORY NOTES, 


AND A 
COPIOUS INDEX. 
By THOMAS EDMUND HELLER, Secretary National Union of Elementary Teachers, 
and Member of the School Board for London. 





Lonpon: BEMROSE & SONS, 23, OLp BatLey; anp Derpy, 
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Qwac¢erioswaeZO0r%-OwI0rO 
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OrOQOWnterimo>watZO00r—-OwH 
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qzOor—-Owitoroownarrio>w 
we ZOoec—-OWIOTOOWnaceriIO> 
>ucZOoe-—-AwItIOrToOoOwntoerIo 
O>wezZoor—-OWwI0OTOAOWHNIo-rHO 
jJor>rwezZOQonr—-Oawt0Oroogwncer 


at allgBookstalls, 


Price is., 





SPECIAL BARGAINS IN DIAMOND JEWELLERY. 
DIAMONDS, PEARLS, RUBIES, SAPPHIRES, AND EMERALDS. 


In Fashionable Designs, as Rings, Bracelets, Pendants, etc. 


Iutending purchasers will do well to inspect the superb stock (noting especially the Prices) at 


WALES & McCULLOCH’S, 
22 & 20, LUDGATE HILL, & 56, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


YEARS. 


SECONDHAND WATCHES by Eminent Makers, warranted genuine, accurate, perfect in 


ESTABLISHED 34 


condition, and at about half the original prices. 


Catalogues Gratis, 
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CHATTIO & WINDUS's ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


Oh eh obo oh ah ob oh Be he ode ee be fools fe ote te dtoate Petes PEPE hh heh hehe 


CHRISTIE MURRAY’S NEW NOVEL. 


OLD BLAZER’S HERO. By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, Author of “Joseph's Coat,” 
ete, _ With 3 Mlustrations by A McCORMICK. Crown 8vyo, cloth extra, 6s. 











CL: ARK RUSSELL’S NEW NOVEL. 

THE FROZEN PIRATE, the New Serial Novel by W. CLARK RUSSE LL, Author 
of “The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” began in “ BELGRAVIA » for July, and will be continued til] 
JANUARY next. One Shilling Monthie. Illustrated, 

_ SARAH TYTLER’S NEW NOVEL. 

DISAPPEARED: 4 Novel. BySARAH TYTLER, Author of “ Saint Mungo’s City.” ete. 
With Six Tilustrations by P. MACN AB. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


PAL L CAINE’ *S LAST as’ RY. 
A SON OF HAGAR: A Romance of our Time. By HALL CAINE, Author of “The 


Shi 1dow of a Crime. i Crown 8v0, cloth extr a, 3s. 6d. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ** MEH ALAH, a ‘ETC. . 
RED SPIDER: A Romance. By the Author of “ John Herring,” ete. Two vols., 


crown 8vo. At all Libraries. 
NEW RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONARY NOVEL. 


RADNA; or, The Great Conspiracy of 1881. By the PRINCESS 
OLGA. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
BY JUSTIN McCARTHY AND MRS. CAMPBELL-PRAED. 


“THE RIGHT HONOURABLE;” A Romance of Society and Politics. By JUSTIN 


McCARTHY and Mrs. C AMPBELL- PRAED. Crow n 8vo, cloth, 68. 

















NEW COP YRIGHT BOOK BY ' THE AU’ THOR OF * HELEN’S BABIES. 
COUNTRY LUCK: A Novel. By JOHN HABBERTON. Post 8vo, illustrated 


boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. [ Preparing. 


LIBRARY EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF WALTER BESANT AND JAMES RICE. 


Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUS are now issuing a LIBRARY EDITION of the NOVELS of BESANT and 
RICE. The Volumes (each containing a complete Novel), printed from new type, on a large crown svo 
page, and handsomely bound in cloth, will be published Monthly, at Six Shillings each. The first Volume is- 


READY-MONEY MORTIBOY, 


With a Portrait of JAMES RICE, etched by DANIEL A. WEHRSCHMIDT, and a New Preface by 
WALTER BESANT, telling the story of his literary partnership with JAMES RICE. 





1. MY LITTLE GIRL. [Ready. 
2. WITH HARP AND CROWN, [Ready. 
8, THIS SON OF VULCAN. (Oct, 


4. The GOLDEN BUTTERFLY, [Nov 
With a Portrait of WALTER BESANT. 


THE GOMPLETE WORKS OF PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
Edited by RICHARD HERNE SHEPHERD. 


Inthe press. Five vols., crown 8vo, cloth boards, $s. 6d. each. 
Vol. I. SHELLEY’S EARLY POEMS, Margaret Nicholson, Queen Mab, ete. 
Vol. Il. SHELLEY'S POEMS, Laon an Cythna, the Cenci, Hellas, ete. 
Vol. Ul SHELLEY'S POSTHU MOUS POEMS, The Masque of Anarchy, The 


Wandering Jew, Translations, etc. 


Vol. IV. SHELLEY'S PROSE WORKS, including A Refutation of Deism, 


Zastrozzi, St. Irvyne, The Dublin and Marlow Pamphlets, Miscelianeous Letters, The 
Shelley Papers, etc. 


Vol. V. SHELLEY'S ESSAYS AND LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 


*,.* A Large-paper Edition is also in preparation, to be had in SETS only, at 40s. for the five volumes. 
(Only 100 printed.) 


LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS 


( Continued), 





MR. SWINBURNE’S NEW DRAMA, 
LOCRINE: A Tradegy. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Crown 8vo, 


cloth extra, .. eas ; Le _ ss EP rreparing. 
The POETICAL WORKS of ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 
SELECTIONS FROM. Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY THE AUTHOR OF “NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS.” 
UNDERWOODS., By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


MR. STEVENSON’S NEW COLLECTION OF ESSAYS. 
MEMORIES AND PORTRAITS. By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, Feap. 8vo, 


cloth extra, 6s. [ Preparing. 


VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE, and other Papers. By ROBERT LOUIS STEVEN. 
SON. A New Edition, revised. Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


WORKS BY RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 


THE LIFE OF THE FIELDS. THE OPEN AIR. 
NATURE NEAR LONDON . Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. ; post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


MR. FOX-BOURNE’S NEW BOOK. 
ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS : Contributions to the History of Journalism. By H. R 
FOX-BOURNE, Author of “ English Merchants,” etc. Two vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 25s. 

3. ae (Preparing. 
GROSVENOR NOTES (1883-87), Edited by HENRY BLACKBURN. With 
about 330 Illustrations in facsimile of the original sketches by the Artists. Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 6«. 

(Preparing. 




















{ Preparing. 




















CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW BOOK. 
A BOOK FOR THE HAMMOCK. By W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of “The 


Wreck of the Grosvenor,”’ ‘‘ Round the Galley Fire,” ‘‘ A Voyage to the Cape,” etc. Crown 8vyo, cloth 
extra, 6s. 





COUNT PAUL VASILI’S NEW BOOK. 
SOCIETY IN PARIS: The Upper Ten Thousand. By COUNT PAUL VASILI. 
Translated by RAPHAEL LEDOS DE BEAUFORT. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
A NEW TRAVEL BOOK. 
ZEPHYRUS: A HOLIDAY IN BRAZIL AND ON THE RIVER 


PLATE. By E. R. PEARCE EDGCUMBE. With 41 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, 
(Preparing. 


(Preparing. 














PERCY FITZGERALD’S NEW BOOK. - 
A DAY’S TOUR: A Journey through France and Belgium, by Calais, Tournay, Orchies, 
Douai, Arras, Bethune, Lille, Comines, Ypres, Hazebrouck, Bergues, and St, Omer. With Sketches 

in facsimile of the original Drawings. By PERCY FITZGERALD. Crown 4to, Picture Cover, 1s. 


BIRD LIFE IN ENGLAND. By EDWIN LESTER ARNOLD, Author of “On the 


HYDROPHOBIA: An Account of M. Pasteur’s System, containing a Translation of all 
his Communications on the Subject, the Technique of his Method, and the latest Statistical results. 
By RENAUD SUZOR, M.B., C.M. Edin. and M.D. Paris, Commissicned by the Government of the 
Colony of Mauritius to stuly M. Pasteur’s new Treatment in Paris. With 7 Dlustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 

STARTING IN LIFE: Hints for Parents on the Choice of a Profession or Trade for 
their Sons. By FRANCIS DAVENANT, M.A. Post 8vo, 1s. ; cloth limp, 1s, 6d. 


BELGRAVIA ANNUAL FOR 1887: A Collection of powerful short stories, each 


complete in itself. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, ls, (Nov. 10. 


THE GENTLEMAN'S ANNUAL FOR 1887, Consisting of one entire 


Novel, entitled 





























THE GOLDEN HOOP: An After-Marriage Interlude. 
By T. W. SPEIGHT, Author of “‘ The Mysteries of Heron Dyke,” Demy 8vo, picture cover, ls, [Nov. 10, 


LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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- BROWNING'S IMPROVED METHOD OF SUITING 
THE SIGHT WITH SPECTACLES 


Either Personally or by Correspondence. 


BROWNING’S axis-cut pebiles are the most perfect lenses made, being cut from pure crystals 
of Brazilian pebble at right angles to the axis, and every lens tested 
separately by the polariscope. Spectacles of superior quality from 

BS. 
Full particulars of Browning’s Method of Suiting the Sight by 
correspondence, and Testimonials, post free. 


4s. 6d. per pair; with pebble lenses in best steel frames, from 10s. 6d. 


per pair ; and in gold frames from £1 3s. 6d. 
TESTIMONIALS. 
LONDON, W.C. 
ayy Any ail 
TO-DAY, 4% — Magazine, 
Price 34.] EDITED BY HUBERT BLAND, [Subscription 3s. 6d. 


‘‘TLFRACOMBE, Jan, 21st, 1886. 
“ Sir,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of spectacles. I used them 
last night, and was charmed to find with what ease and comfort they 
enabled me to read, particularly as I have in vain tried for the last 

year or two to get spectacles to suit me. Yours truly, M. G,” 

“ HIGHBURY NEW PARK, LONDON, N., Fed, 11th, 1886. 
“Dear Sir,—You will be pleased to know that the spectacles you 
mace for me have entirely taken away from my eyes the very painful 
sensations which I[ had endured constantly for years, and which got 

TO-DAY publishes articles written from various advanced points of view on all current, social, 
economic and ethical questions. A special feature is made of the Reviews of new books dealing with social 
proviems. During the last four years, articles, poems, and stories, from the following writers, have 
appeared in its pages :— 

K. Belfort Bax, Pakenham Beatty, Annie Besant, Fabian Bland, Edward Carpenter, H. H. Champion, 
Walter Crane, Michael Davitt, Henry Ellis, E. M. Geldart, Rey. S. D. He lam, H. M. Hyndman, 
J. L. Joynes, Boyd Kinnear, Paul Lafargue, "9 7S Linton, Rev. C. L. Marson, Philip Bourke Marston, 
William Morris, E. Nesbit, Kegan Paul, Salt, Adeline Sergeant, George Bernard Shaw, Edith 
Simecox, Stepniak, Rev. G. 8. 4 any, P. H. Wicketeed, C . M. Wilson, and others. 








gradually but distressingly worse. Thank you very much. 
' * Yours truly, M. H.” 











WILLIAM REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, E.C., 


—— 





“The only Journal of the Art World published ; and a very good one too.””—Journals and Journalisin 


JHE ARTIST 


AND 


JOURNAL OF HOME CULTURE. 


Monthly Newspaper for the Art World; and Guide, for all readers, to current work, event, and thought in 
matters of Art and Taste, academic and domestic. 


Price 6d. “Seventh Year of Issue. 


Scale of Charges on Application to the Advertisement Manager: 


H. LAVENDER, 
185, FLEET STREET, E.C, 
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CONFESSIONS OF 
DanTE GABRIEL Rosetti (Sonnet) - 


House Boats 


A YuuNG MAN . . 


TIM E 


Oc tober. 


1887. 





CONTEN 


Dogs, AND Dog LEGISLATION - - 


CARLSBAD - 


THe MAN IN GREY 


OcEAN STEAMSHIPS 


SomE THouauts ON DE QUINCEY - 


AutuMN Sona 


Nicut THouGuts - 


Doctors AND Doctors. 
‘“ Love’s A TYRANT!” 


CriticAL Norices 


Chap. IX. 


TS 


Chaps. XXIIT.—XXIV.~ - - 
Time’s Footsters FoR THE Monts 


Tae Best Books oF THE Past Monta 


EDITORIAL 
NOTE. 


The Editor dis- 
claims all respon- 
MSS. 
unsolicited. 


sibility in 
sent 
The name and ad- 
dress of the writer 
must be attached 
to each MS. Re- 
jected MSS. will 
be returned only 
if accompanied by 
a stamped 
directed cover. 


and 
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Price ls, per Box, or 3s. per Gross, 


Wholesale :—HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, 


EVERY ONE SHOULD TRY 
THESE PATENT 


PERRYIAN PLANISHED POINTED PENS. 


They are simply perfection for those persons who write rapidly. 
almost impossible to make them stick in the paper, spurt, or blot, and 
they do not require dipping nearly as often as other pens. 


Sold by all Stationers, 


lt is 
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PAGE 
385 
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407 
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439 
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460 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Ordered to be in- 
| serted until coun- 


_termanded are 
‘received subject to 


one month's notice 
of discontinuance 
on either — side. 
Advertisements can 
be received only 
subjeci to approval; 
and in all cases 


the time and mode 
| . ° 
.of insertion must 





be at the discretion 
of the Publishers. 


All communica- 
tions respecting Ad- 
vertisements to be 
addressed to Messrs. 
THROWER & RIDG- 
WAY, 20, Imperial 
Buildings, Ludgate 
Hill, London, E.C, 
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s===| SMALL STILL WHISKEY. 


tee tne Sent wate Ge preent eueen & 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 1886. 























<<-gyz.e%4| Production of 26 different Distilleries matured in Sherry Wood. 








Havine devoted many years to the selecting and maturing of Scotch Whiskey, we 
are pleased to know that our efforts have been appreciated. 

The excellence of our pure Scotch Whiskey, as a wholesome and pleasing stimulant, 
is undoubted, its purity being guaranteed. It is very old, mellow, and delicious in 
flavour, equalling in all respects the finest French Brandy. 

The Analyser of our Whiskey said— 

“THE VATTED HIGHLAND SMALL STILL WHISKEY is excellent in every respect, smooth 
in taste and delicate in flavour, the result of great age and skilful blending.” 


THIS, 


“THE PERFECTION OF OLD HIGHLAND SCOTCH WHISKEY,” 


we deliver, Curriage paid, to any Railway Station in England, in quantities of One 
Dozen and upwards, price FORTY-TWO SHILLINGS PER DOZEN (or 21s. per 


half-dozen), Bottles and Case included. 


#8 We have arranged that a Sample Bottle of our Whiskey may be sent, CARRIAGE PAID, per 
Parcels Post, on receipt of P. 0. or Stamps for 8s. 6d. 








F. H. LAMB & CO., FORTH HOUSE, NEWCASTLE. 
WASHING WW iItTtHovuotT LABOuUR. 


HARMEN’S PATENT SELF-ACTING WASHING MACHINE. 


THE ONLY REALLY AUTOMATIC MACHINE MADE. AWARDED TWO GOLD MEDALS. 

The SELF-ACTING WASHING MACHINE is the most simple and effective machine 
ever offered to the public. It is perfectly AUTOMATIC, and having no mechanically 
movable parts cannot get out of order. 

Its advantages are:—(1) No rubbing whatever is required, (2) No dollies or washboards 
are used. (3) No soda or chemicals are wanted. (4) No unpleasant odours arise. (5) No 
machinery to drive. (6) No labour or attention required. 

It will wash as much in one hour at the cost of 4d. as a woman now does ina day. It is 
light, portable, and moderate in price. 

The Machine can be seen in operation daily frem 10 to 5. Tllustrated Cireular post free. 

Price GS5Ss., Carriage Free (with Directions for use). 


CHAS. HOOPER & CO., 164, Queen Victoria Street, London, EC. 


NEW VOLUMES OF 


SHILLING FICTION 


Af all Bo tee lle rs a 1 Bookstai/s. 


BEN DYMICN, MUDDLEMARSH, 
AND OTHER PARODIES. 
By H. F. LESTER. 


LOVE AND PRIDE ON AN ICEBERG. 


















IMPORTANT INVENTION. 
Mr. C. B. HARNESS, the re- 
nowned Inventor of Elec- 
tropathic Belts and other 
Curative Electrical Ap- 
pliances, has lately 













Guaranteed to 
last a lifetime. 
All who suffer from 
Rupture should wear 
















iv St. Harness’ Xylonite , oDESART : 
cg aan TRUSS, It has a beauti- By the EARL OF DESART, Author cf ‘‘ Lord 
known 4 fully smooth — fiesh-coloured and Lady Piccadilly,” ete. 






surface, of a washable and durable 
material; gives complete comforst 
and support without irrtation; 1s 
cheap; and weighs only a few ounces, 


Pamphlet FREE OF CHARGE 


and Advice ESE LS SEN 
onapplication ta Medical Battery Co.La, 


52, OXFORD STREET, Lonoon, W. 


Larner o& Rattdtgome Pace 


WITH THE UNHANGED. 
By RICHARD DOWLING, Author of ‘‘ The Mystery 
of Killard,’’ ete. 


CONDEMNED TO DEATH. 


By A. WALL. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO,, 


PATERNOSTER SQUARE, 
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Part 10 Now Ready. [TO BE COMPLETED IN 38 PARTS.) 
4 Parts of 64 pp. at 4s. 84 Parts of 12 


HISTORY OF ROM 


AND OF THE ROMAN PEOPLE, 
FROM ITS ORIGIN TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE CHRISTIAN EMPIRE: 


By VICTOR DURUY, 


MEMBER OF THE INSTITUTE, EX-MINISTER OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, ETC, 
(TRANSLATED BY W. J. CLARKE, ESQ., M.A.) ; 


Edited by the REV. J. P. MAHAFFY, 


PROFESSOR OF ANCIENT HISTORY, TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 


Containing about 3,000 Engravings, 100 Maps and Plans, and numerous Chromo-Lithographs, by Goupil, 
erecy, and others, 


—_ > 
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WNOTICE.—In consequence of many representations which have been made, the publishers have determined 
to double the size of the Monthly Parts, thus completing the work in Three years instead of Six. The price 
of the part is at the same time only slightly increased, the only faults which have been found with the work 
have been the price and the long time occupied in its production, and in remedying these, the publishers hope 
they may be successful in producing what is universally admitted to be the best book extant on the subject, 
in a style in some Cegree commensurate with its impurtance, at a price never before attempted. 


The effect of the alterations will be that the book will be published in Three years instead of Six, 
at a cost of £9 6s., instead of £14 8s. 





“The merits of M. Duruy’s work are so widely acknowledged that it is not necessary to enter 
upon any lengthened statement showing the great range of historical research ee in it, or 
upon any fresh gulogy of the author’s power,of exposition and illustration.”—Times 


“There could be no better New Year’s Day present to a student than the emanation edition 
of M. Duruy’s ‘ History of the Romans.’ ”—Times, Jan. 17, 1883. 


“Duruy’s ‘History of Rome’ is one of the best known works of its class in the French 
language, and already considered by competent judges to be a standard book of reference, M. 
Victor Duruy having availed himself of every possible assistance, both from the pages of the great 
German and Italian Roman historians, such as Niebuhr, Otfried Muller, and Micali, and also from 
the works of more recent writers, not only on Latin history and literature, but upon the Roman 
antiquities and late disceveries tending to throw light upon events of historical importance. It is 
finely produced, the type clear, the engravings, alw ays appropriately selected, are admirable, and 
the maps excellent.”—The Morning Post. 


“This truly magnificent work of M. Duruy is one which no classical student can afford to be 
without. It contains a profusion of illustrations (about 3,000 engravings, 100 maps and plans, and 
numerous chromo-lithographs), and seems to almost exhaust the history of the Roman Empire. We 
have before us Parts I. and II. or this work, which is to be completed in thirty-eight parts, and 
the excellence of the paper, printing, and illustrations are all that could be desired for so large and 
important a subject. The work cannot fail to become a standard book of reference, and must have 
cost the author many years of laborious research. Every acquirement of illustrative art has been 
impressed into the service of pictorially supplementing an equally admirable text, and we are 
certain that those who purchase the first part, or parts, will not fail to continue to subscribe to the 
whole of the series.”— Public Opinion. 


“This is a gigantic work, to consist of thirty-eight parts, in imperial octavo, and is to be an 
édition de luxe, as well asa complete repertory of the facts relating to the social and artistic, as well 
as the political life of the Italian peninsula and the Roman Empire. M. Victor Duruy is an 
historian of established fame; and held the post of Minister of Instruction with great credit during 
a long part of the Imperial régime. In many respects the English edition, if we may judge from 
the single part before us, promises to be an improvement on the French; and we can safely assert 
that no public library of any standing will long remain without a copy, and that many private 
libraries will soon be enriched with ore. We shall note with interest the progress of this valuable 
publication, and meanwhile recommend it to those who have funds at their disposal for the enlarge- 
ment and improvement of our more important libraries.”— The Dublin Mail, 


“*M. Duruy’s work is absolutely splendid as a literary production, absolutely incomparable as a 
work of art, and exhaustive as a history of research. The greatest credit is due for the letter-press, 
and no one could possibly deny that the engravings, maps, and plans are unique in themselves.”— 
The Freeman's Journal. 


“The Roman History for which we are indebted to M. Duruy has already established its 
reputation as a specimen of sound scholarship and of excellent writing.’—Educational Review. 


“It has been throughout, so far as beauty of execution is concerned, admirable.”—School 
Board Chronicle. 


“We can, by no means in our power, r, sufficiently indicate the value and importance of M. Duruy’s 
exhaustive work.”—Bell’s "eekly Messenger. 





LONDON: KELLY & GO.,, 


st, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, 




















































































LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE. 


Have it in your Houses, for it is the true Antidote in 
Small-Pox, Fevers, Eruptive Affections, Sea or Bilious Sickness, Headache, Nausea, 









Constipation, 


Indigestion, Heartburn, and Thirst, and has abundant medical testimony to its invaluable 


properties, especially in Fevers and Blood 


CAUTION. Beware of 


forward in imitation 0: Pyretic 
the health of the public. 








Pyretie Saline is warranted not to contain magnesia or any substance likely 
to produce Gallstones or Calculous formations. 


Poisons. Very useful in Feverish Colds. 


worthless Salines containing injurious matter put 
Salime by unprincipled persons at the risk of 





May be obtained of all Chemists, and the Proprietor, in Bottles, 2/6, 4/6, 11/-, and 21/= each. 


H. LAMPLOUGH, Consulting 


~ 


Chemist, 113, HOLBORN, E.c. 
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MEDICAL SaQuuanny 




















“Our country’s industries are our country’s greatness.” 
—The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 








THESE HOME MANUFACTURED ALL - WOOL 
CASHMERES AND MERINOS 


Have been A warded the Silver Medal by foreign jurors in a foreign country. 
(Amsterdam Exhibition, 1883.) This should convince all Ladies that these 
Cashmeres and Merinos are equal to foreign manufactured goods. Send 
for Patterns, which will beskNT FRER. NO INTERMEDIATES PROFITS. 


Address—BRITISH DRESS Co., BRADFORD. 
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THESE OILS WILL GIVE 
IMMEDIATE RELIEF & ULTIMATE CURE 


to the greatest sufferer from the dreadful pains of 

RHEUMATISM, RHEUMATIC GOUT, &c. 
Do not remain in your agony another hour, but get a bottle 
from your nearest Chemist. It has merely to be rubbed 
briskly on the affected part, and you will find relief AT ONCH. 
The cost is only 2s. 9d.; at least it is well worth trying, the 
risk is not great. Price 2s. 9d. per Bottle, of all Chemists in 
the world, through 


BAROLAY & SONS, 95, FARRINGDON 8T., LONDON, £.0., 


Who will forward a Bottle, carriage paid, on receipt of 3s. 












FOR FOR 


COUGHS, 


‘1 consider your Horehound Honey the most wonderful 
remedy I have ever tried, possessing properties which are 
nothing short of marvellous for cure of sore throat and 
coughs. ‘ MARIE ROZE.’ 

* Your Honey is delicious.— Yours truly, ‘ ELLEN TERRY.’ 
Relief Guaranteed. Put up in ls. lid. Bottles. 


If you have any difficulty in obtaining it in your neighbourhood, 









IN PERFECTION 
AXED A PERFECT 
“Bonne Bouche.” 


Of all Grocers. 
Paice ls. anp ls. 4d. per lb., ue Troe CanisTEBs- 


Wholesale: 





Messrs. W. M. HOGE & CO., 64, King William Street, London, E.C., 
will post a Bottle to any address upon receipt of price. 











CAVE, JOHNSON, & Co., 8, Lime 8+., London, E.C. | 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO.’S LIST. 


Two Important Works of Travel. 
1.THE SOLOMON ISLANDS AND THEIR NATIVES. By H. B. 


Guppy, M.B. With numerous Plates, Coloured Maps, and Cuts from photos, by the Author, 
Royal 8vo, 25s, 


2. THE GEOLOGY AND PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF 
THK SOLOMON ISLANDS. By H. B. Guppy, M.B. With4Maps. Uniform withthe above. 10s. 6, 





THROUGH THE WORDSWORTH COUNTRY. By Professor WILLIAM 


Kwyieut, of St. Andrew’s University. With 56 Etchings of Lake Scenery by Harry Goopwi1n, printed 

on Japanese Paper. 1 vol.,.Columbier 8vo, 42s. 

“The mechanical production "of this book is nearly perfect... it is certainly unequalled, and is 
never likely to be excelled.’’— Manchester Examiner. 

‘A very charming souvenir of the Lakes.’’—Pull Mall Gazette, 


An Important Historical Research. 
LOUISE DE KEROUALLE, DUCHESS OF PORTSMOUTH. IN 


THE COURT OF CHARLES II.; How the Duke of Richmond gained his Pension, Compiled from 

State Papers in the Archives of the French Foreign Oflice by H. Fornrron. With a Preface by Mrs. 

G. M. Crawrorp, of Paris. With Six Engraved Portraits from the Paintings at Hampton Court, 

10s. 6d. 

“Tt is nothing short of monstrous that for two centuries the nation should have paid this pension as a 
reward for services which should have earned for her only the rope of a spy or the axe of atraitor. I ask 
every member of Parliament and every constituent of every member to read ‘ Louise de Keroualle,’ and to 
consider if the continuance or the commutation of this pension is not a national and intolerable disgrace. 
That Louis XLV. should have paid her, and paid her handsomely, for selling England to him is natural and 
intelligible; but is this our debt also? . .. I say again that every M.P. who sanctions pensions paid 
for prostitution and treason is responsible for the infamy he votes to reward.’’—T'ruth, October 13ch. 

** An interesting record of avery strange and humiliating period of English history.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


BAYREUTH AND FRANCONIAN SWITZERLAND. By BR. Mitwer- 


Barry. With several Full-page Plates. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


RUSSIA, POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. By L. Tikwomiroy. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


Contents :—-The Russian Empire and Russia—Russian Russia—The Social Classes in Russia—Economic 
and Industrial Russia—The Intellectual Movement—Political Russia—Appendices. [Tris Day, 


THE MICROSCOPE IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. By Professors 


CarL Nar@rii and 8. SCHWENDENER. Translated by J. Mayatn, Jun., with a Preface by Franx 
Crisp. With 200 Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


ST. BERNARD'S: The Romance of a Medical Student. By scuLaApius 


ScaLPet. 1 vol. 10s, 6d. 


This novel might be fitly entitled ‘‘ Behind the Scenes in a Great Hospital.’’ It describes in a manner 
never before adopted, and obviously under the guidance of personal experience at every step, the actual 
life, the doings, and sufferings of doctors and patients, students and nurses, of these vast institutions in 
London. The revelations incidentally made at almost every page will undoubtedly prove startling to the 
outside public. 

“The author of this entertaining novel brings to his work an intimate acquaintance with medical 
student life. . . . The character of a dissecting room is described with a fidelity almost blood-curdling,’’— 
Publisher's Circular. 


THE HISTORY OF PEDAGOGY ; a New History of Educational Theories, 


By Garret Compayre, Deputy, Doctor of Letters, and Professor in he Normal School of Fontenay, 
Translated, with an Introduction, Notes, and Index, by Professor W. H. Payne, M.A. Crown 8yo, 6s, 


** A book which every practical educator should have.”—Literary World. 


ENGLAND'S IDEAL, and Other Papers on Social Subjects. By EDWARD CAR. 
PENTER. ls. ; cloth extra, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 
“These essays, which are published at a shilling, should have been got up luxuriously and offered at 
half-a-guinea ; for they are specially addressed to the rich. Their literary power is unmistakable, their 
freshness of style, their humour, and their amiable enthusiasm. . . . Even the exaggerations to which we 


object are traceable to the intensity of conviction and vivacity of style, which are Mr, Carpenter’s chief 
merits,’”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE, 































TIME ADVERTISER. 


W. H. ALLEN & C0”8 NEW BOOKS. 


COMO AND ITALIAN LAKE LAND. By T. W. M. Lunn, M.A., Chaplain to 


the School for the Blind, Liverpool. Crown 8vo, with 3 Maps and 11 Illustrations by Miss Jzsstz 
Macereaor. 10s. 6d, 


OTHER SUNS THAN OURS. A Series of Essays on Suns, Old; Young, and 


Dead. With other Science Gleanings, and Correspondence with Sir Jonn Herscuet. By Ricwarp A; 
Proctor, Author of ‘‘ Other Worlds than Ours.”” Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. Edited by Jonn H.Ineram. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


each. [In the Press. 
NEW VOLUMES :— 


MADAME DE SsTAEL. By BELLA DuFFY. 
HANNAH MORE. By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” 


THE NEW PARIS SKETCH BOOK, Men, Manners, and Institutions. By 


J. Auger. Crown 8vo, 68 


A LADY’S RANCHE LIFE IN MONTANA. By LN. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
LETTERS FROM IRELAND, 1886. By the Special Correspondent of the 


Times. Reprinted by Permission. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER: a Short Summary of his Position. 


By T. E. KesseEt, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. A New Edition, brought down to date, with 
fr Jah Chapters on Wages, Labour, Allotment, Small Holdings, and the’ Education Act. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 


IN HIS GRASP. By Esmfé Srvuart. Respectfully dedicated to the Society 


for Psychological Research. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE BOOK OF PATIENCE; or, Cards for a Single Player. 


Woop. With Plates. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


FREDERICK FRANCIS XAVIER DE MERODE, Minister and Almoner to 


Pius IX. His Life and Works. By Monseigneur Bssson, Translated by Lady Hrersert. Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF INDIA UNDER VICTORIA, from 1836 to 1880. By Captain 


L. J. Trotter, Author of ‘‘ A History of the British Empire in India,” etc. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


SHOOTING AND YACHTING IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. With some 


Practical Hints to Yachtsmen. By Captain A. G. Bagot (“‘ Bagatelle’’). Crown 8vyo, 5s, 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 
THE LESTERS: a Family Record. By F. M. F. Skeene, Author of “ Hidden 


Depths.”’ 2 vols. 


GABRIELLE; or, Worth the Winning. By Mrs. Jonn BrapsHaw. 1 vol. 
UNA’S REVENGE. By Metvitie Gray, Author of “A Life’s Troubles.” 


Crown 8yo. 1 vol. 








By WALTER 








THE EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. 


Edited by JOHN H. INGRAM. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, each. 
ALREADY ISSUED :-— 
George Eliot. By MaruiLpe BLIND. Harriet Martineau. By Mrs, FEn- 


George Sand. By BERTHA THOMAS, WICK MILLER. 
Maria Edgeworth. By HELEN Zim- Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin. 


omnaee By EvizaBEetH ROBINS PENNELL. 


: Rachel. By Mrs. A. KENNARD. 
. By A, MArky F, - - 
. = ~uccamelliond debian Madame Roland. By MATHILDE 
Mary Lamb. By ANNE GILcnRIst. Buinp. 
Margaret Fuller. By Jutta Warp | Susanna Wesley. By Exiza CLaRKr. 
Howr. Margaret of Angouleme, Queen of 


Elizabeth Fry. By. Mrs. E. R. PITMAN, Navarre. By A. Mary F. ROBINSON. 


Countess of Albany. By VERNON Mrs. Siddons. By Mrs. A. KENNARD. 
Lrr. , . | Madamede Stael. By BELLA DUFFY. 








Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, Watertoo Prace, Patt Matt, 8.W. 








TIME ADVERTISER. 








WARD, LOCK & CO.’S NEW LIST. 


A COMPLETE ENCYCLOPADIA FOR 30s. 
Containing 4000 pages, printed in double culumns, and about 50,000 Distinct Articles. 
2000 Engravings and Coloured Maps. 


BEETON’S ILLUSTRATED ENCYCLOPADIA OF UNIVERSAL 


INFORMATION, comprising Geography, History, Biography, Science, Art, and Literature. This 
work is now supplied in the following bindings :— 


In Four Volumes, Cloth, Gilt, 30s.: In Four Volumes, Half Persian, 42s.; In Six Volumes, Cloth, Gilt, 36s. 
** Beeton’s Encyclopedia is a perfect mine of information.’’—Leeds Mercury. 


SECOND EDITION OF THE NEW COPYRIGHT NOVEL. By E. P. Ros. 
Price 2s., handsomely bound in cloth. 


THE EARTH TREMBLED. By the Author of “ He Fell in Love with his Wife,” 
** An Original Belle,” “‘ Driven Back to Eden,”’ “‘ A Knight of the Nineteenth Century,’’ etc. 
SECOND EDITION, Now Ready, pricé 2s., handsomely bound in cloth. 
A NEW COPYRIGHT WORK, BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GATES AJAR.” 
THE GATES BETWEEN. By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. Author of “ The 


Gates Ajar,” 





| A LITERARY CURIOSITY. 
SHAKSPEARE COMPLETE FOR SIXPENCE. Eight hundred pages of 


reasonably clear type, and not bad paper, is a triumph of cheapness, 

’ = — SHAKSPEARE, published by Messrs. Ward and Lock, deserves to sell by millions.”— 
Weekly Times, 

The Daily Chronicle, of Sept. 16th, says :—‘‘ A Sixpenny Shakspeare almost transcends be ief, but here 
are the great master’s *plavs offered in their entirety for that nimble coin. It is a marvellous production, 
and does honour to the publishers, who thus literally bring Shakspeare within the reach of every home.’’ 

Post free 9d. Can also be obtained, strongly bound in cloth, price 1s.; post free, 1s. 2d, 


POPULAR HISTORIES OF THE GREAT NATIONS. 
THE STUDY OF HISTORY is becoming from day to day a more essential part 


of education and culture; and the old text-books have long been found unequal to the requirements of 
the present age. To meet those requirements the present series of POPULAR HISTORIES has been 
prepared, in which the aim has been to give as much useful and accurate information as possible in a 
compendious and attractive form, and at a price which brings the works within the reach of all. A 
knowledge of the History of Greece and Rome for ancient, and of England and France for modern 
times, such as may be acquired from this series, is an education in itself. 


Now Ready, crown 8vo, 500 pages, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


THE POPULAR HISTORY OF FRANCE, Condensed from the Text of 


Emile de Bonnechose, and brought down to the first years of the present Republic, by H. W. Dutcxken, 
Ph.D. Beautifully Illustrated by nearly 200 Wood Engravings. 


“‘ Amply justifies its claim to be a useful Popular history.’’—Liverpool Post. 
Uniform with above, price 3s. 6d. 


THE POPULAR HISTORY OF GREECE, From the Earliest Period to 
the Incorporation with the Roman Empire. Edited by H. W. Dvtoxen, Ph.D. 
Illustrated by 120 full-page and other Engravings. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. Uniform with above. 


THE POPULAR HISTORY OF ROME. Under the Kings, the Republic, 
and the Emperors. Edited by H. W. Dutcxen, Ph.D. 
Beautifully illustrated by 140 Engravings. 


The Sixth Volume just ready, crown 4to, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d., of 


AMATEUR WORK. Illustrated. Containing Practical Instruction in various 
branches of Constructive and Decorative Art and Manual Labour. Edited by the Author of “ Every 
Man his own Mechanic.”’ 

The Sixth Volume contains Articles on :—Elizabethan Furniture —How to Make a Magic Lanitern—Model 
gine Making—Overmantels—Scene Painting—Upholstery—Wood Carving—Pianoforte Repairing—Con- 
uring Apparatus— Photography —Cabinets-Praxinoscope &e. 
elve Folding Supplements, and about 135 Explanatory Engravings in the Text. 
Vols. 1 to 6, uniform with above, can still be obtained, price 7s. 6d. each. 


MOXON’S POPULAR POETS. | 
Just added to above Series, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


MRS, BARRETT BROWNING’S POEMS. [Hiited, with a Memoir, by 


John H. Ingram. With Portrait of Mrs. Browning. 


MOXON’S POPULAR POETS. 
Just Ready, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


GOETHE’S FAUST. By Bayarp Taytor. The First and Second Parts Complete, 
With Outline Illustrations by Retscx. 


Lonpon: WARD, LOCK & CO., Satispury Squarz, F.C, 
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LON LON LO LO LOS 


| OCTOBER, 1887. | NOVEMBER, 1887. 
CONTENTS. CONTENTS. 
I, How THE UNION OF IRELAND WITH | I. LORD HARTINGTON. 


lif. Tur FREE TRADE STRUGGLE IN THE | III. THE PROGRESS OF THE MASSES. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, | LV. THE DON GIOVANI CENTENARY. 


IV. A NEw NOVELIST. V. Tue L en N AMERICA 
V. ADECADEOF AMERICAN JOURNALISM. - THE LAND QUESTION DD =" 
VI. ARE WE EDUCATING OURCHILDREN ? VI. RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
> ) 7 ~! AT prope 7 N ry 
4 VII. St ME sor TAL ASI ECTS OF CANADA. VII. THE POVERTY OF INDIA. 
He VIL. THE QUEEN’s “ REBEL SUBJECTS. : 
aM IX, INDEPENDENT SECTION : VIII, Dr. IncRAm’s “How THE UNION 


THE ECLIPSE OF THE Sout, II, WAS CARRIED.” 





Wii CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE : 


1, Screncsz. 2. Pourtics, SocroLogy, VoYaGces AND TRAVELS, 
3. HistorY AND BIoGRAPHY. 4, Betigs LETTRES. 


HOME AFFAIRS, 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW continues to give voice to What is best in the Liberal 
aspirations of the time. An excellent and valuable feature of this Review is supplied by the 
opportunities it gives for the formation of some opinion on the political and social life of 
America.” — Wakefield Free Press. 


“The October number of the WESTMINSTER is full of good matter.’’—Liverpool Merewry. 
“ An unusually interesting number,.”—Bradford Daily Telegraph. 


“THE WESTMINSTER sets about its task of informing the public, and does it ad- 
mirably.”—Norwich Mercury. 


“This magazine has become the consistent supporter of advanced Liberalism and the 
leader of thought.” —Dewsbury Reporter, 


‘ | “ The October number of this magazine is one of the best of the new series yet issued, 


and contains some capital papers on both English and American topics.”—Northern Daily 
Telegraph. 


“There can be no doubt that this old-established magazine, in its new and more popular 
form, takes the very foremost place among the leading organs of Liberal opinion. The fact 
that four of the nine subjects considered are trans-Atlantic does not lessen but enhances the 


bie general interest of the number, and makes its influence more broadly educative.” —#l marnock 
Standard. 7 


“A mine of information and brilliant thought. A monthly epitome of the philosophy of 
Radicailism.”—Hampshire Telegraph, 





LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., 57, LUDGATE HILL. 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 


RIVATE PERSON having occasion to Dispose of or Procure 
, any Article of Personal Property, would 
find that they could SELL, BUY or EX- 
CHANGE to the best advantage through 
the medium of THE BAZAAR, EXCHANGE AND MART. The Globe says :— 
“ Like all grand conceptions, the process is remarkable for its simplicity ; ” whilst 
the Saturday Review says :—“ Subscribers to this periodical, besides the oppor- 
tunity of buying and selling every possible and impossible thing, enjoy the 
advantage ef knowing what are the best novels and the best articles in the 
magazines and reviews. Correspondents may obtain answers to questions almost 
as various as the articles offered for sale, or the tastes of the ladies who deal 
in them. . . . But more wonderful even than this (the Editor’s) knowledge is the 
extent of his transactions. When strangers are dealing together, the purchase 
money for the articles sold may be deposited at his office, and he charges 
a moderate fee for the accommodation. But persons who advertise frequently 
find it convenient to give references as to position and character, and thus to 
avoid the necessity of deposit. The references must be ‘ first class’ in London, 
and in the country they must be lawyers, clergymen, or doctors. He decides 
all disputes between buyers and sellers, on inspection of the article, and perusal 
of the eorrespondence respecting it.”’ 











THE BAZAAR has been Established upwards of Nineteen Years, and during 
that time many millions’ worth of Property have been BOUGHT, SOLD, and 
EXCHANGED through its columns, and, in very many instances, Articles for 
which there had previously been no market found ready sale. The Announce- 
ments are carefully classified to assist both Buyers and Sellers, and the necessity 
of this will be recognised when it is remembered that frequently a single issue 
of the Paper contains more than 3,000 Announcements. The following are the 
DEPARTMENTS, each of which is again thoroughly classified :— 


Amateurs’ Work Ecclesiastical Kennel Rabbits 

Aviary Financial Library Riding and Driving 
Bric-a-Brac Fine Arts Mechanics Scientific 

Country House Garden Music Sports and Pastimes 
Domestic Jewellery and Pigeons and 

Dress Plate Poultry Unclassified. 


In these Departments, during the last twelve months, no fewer than 365,242 
Advertisements appeared, concerning property estimated to be 
worth between £750,000 and £800,000. Z7HE BAZAAR also 
gives a vast amount of information of use or interest in every 
household, Specimen Copy post free for Two Penny Stamps. 





OFFICE:=170, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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The Reliquary. 


9/6 QUARTERLY. 


CONTENTS FOR JULY. 
1. An Inventory of the Church Plate in Rutland (Third Part). 
By R. C. Hops, F.S.A., F.R.S.L. Zllustrated. 
2. The Friar Preachers, or Blackfriars, of Great Yarmouth. 
By the Rev. C. F. R. PALMER. 
3. On the Meaning of the word ‘‘Murra.’’ By W. H. Sr. Jony 
Hops, M.A. 


4. Precedency and the Peerage in the Time of James I. By 
ROACH LE SCHONIX. Jillustrated; 


5. Pedigrees from the Pleas Rolls. By Major-Gen. the Hon. 


GEORGE WROTTESLEY. 


6. The Svastika and Triskele, with other Symbols Sculptured on 
Stone, at IsEL CHURCH, CUMBERLAND, By the Rev. W. 8S. CASVERLEY, F.S.A., 
Vicar of Aspatria. Illustrated. 


7. The Norman Doorways of Yorkshire. By. J. Romitiy ALtEn, 
F.S.A. (Scot.). Zllustrated. 

8. Recent Roman Discoveries in Britain. By W. THompson 
WATKIN, Jillustrated, 

9 Quarterly Notes on Archeological Progress and 
Development. 

10. Reviews and Notices of New Books. 














Sixteenth Edition. Demy 8vo. Price 1s. 


The New Code (1887-88), 


OF MINUTES OF 


THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 


WITH THE 


Rebised Instructions tr Suspectors (1887), 


AND ALL THE LATEST OFFICIAL FORMS AND DOCUMENTS. 


WITH 


EXPLANATORY NOTES, 


AND A 
COPIOUS INDEX. 
By THOMAS EDMUND HELLER, Secretary National Union of Elementary Teachers; 
and Member of the School Board for London. 





Lonpon: BEMROSE & SONS, 23, Qup BatEy; anp DeErpy. 
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“MESSRS. MACMILLAN & 0.’S NEW BOOKS, 


PERSONAL REMEMBRANCES OF SIR FREDERICK POLLOCK, BART., 
some time Queen’s Remembrancer. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. [Zn the Press. 
THE LIFE OF RALPH WALDO EMERSON. By J. L. Canor, his Literary 
Executor. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 18s. 
AN IMPORTANT WORK IN ART. 
A HISTORY OF MINIATURE ART. By J. Lumspen Propert. With 


numerous []lustrations. Super royal 4to. £3 13s. 6d. 


LETTERS ON UNIONIST DELUSIONS. By A. V. Dicey, B.C.L., of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister-at-law ; Vinerian Professor of English Law, Fellow of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford, Hon. LL.D. Glasgow. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

GREEK LIFE AND THOUGHT FROM THE AGE OF ALEXANDER TO 
THE ROMAN CONQUEST. By J. P. Manarry, D.D., Professor of Ancient History in 


the University of Dublin. Author of “ Social Life in Greece,” “ Rambles and Studies in 
Greece,” ete. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF ELIZABETH GILBERT; and Her Work for the Blind. By 
FRANCES MartTIN, Author of “ Angelique Arnauld.” With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ESSAYS ON SOME OF THE MODERN GUIDES OF ENGLISH THOUGHT 
IN MATTERS OF FAITH. By R. H. Hurroy, M.A. Globe 8vo, 6s. 


NEV NOVELS. 

THE NEW ANTIGONE: A Romance. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo. 3ls. 6d. 

ISMAY’S CHILDREN. By the Author of “ Hogan, M.P.” 3 vols. Cr. 8vo. 
31s. 6d. 

HITHERSEA MERE. By Lady Avausra Norn, Author of “ From Generation 
to Generation.” 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

MARZIO’S CRUCIFIX. By F. Marion Crawrorp, Author of “Zoroaster,” etc. 
2 vols. Globe 8vo. 12s. 

HARMONIA. By the Author of “ Estelle Russell.” 3 vols. Cr. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 











[Jmmediately. 
THE SECOND SON... By Mrs. Ouipnantr. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
~ [ Immediately. 
FOR GOD AND GOLD. By Juxian Corsert, Author of “The Fall of Asgard : 
a Tale of St. Olaf’s Day.” Crown 8vo. [ Jmmediately. 


MRS. MOLESWORTH'S NEW STORY BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 
MISS PEGGY. By Mrs. Moteswortns, Author of “ Carrots,” “The Cuckoo 
Clock,” etc. With Illustrations by Walter Crane. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN'S 2s. NOVELS.—New Volume. 
RAMONA: a Story. By Heten Jackson. Globe 8vo. 2s, 





New Part (Part XXII.). Watson—Zwischenspiel. Price 3s. 6d. 
DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. By Eminent Writers, English 

and Foreign. Edited by Sir Grorce Grove, D.C.L., LL.D., Director of the Royal College 
of Music, ete. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 

Vols. I., II., and III., 21s. each. Vol. 1. A to Impromptu. Vol. II. Improperia to Plain 
Song. Vol. III. Planché to Sumer is icumen in. 

Also published in Parts. I. to XIV., XIX. to XXII., 3s. 6d. each ; XV. and XVL., 7s. ; 
XVII. and XVIIL., 7s. 


*,* This new Part (Part XXII.) completes THE DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 
as Originally contemplated. But an Appendix and a full general Index are in preparation. 





NOTICE.—The CHRISTMAS (December) Number of Tur Eneuish ILLustratep MAGAZINE, 
with nearly One Hundred Pictures by leading artists and contributions by well-known 
writers, will be ready at the end of November. Price One Shilling. 








MACMILLAN & CO., BEDFORD STREET, LONDON. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


MISS LINSKILL’S NEW NOVEL. 
IN EXCHANGE FOR A SOUL, By MARY LINSKILL, Author of “The Haven 


under the Hill,’’ etc. Three vols., crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 














HALL CAINE’ S NEW NOVEL. 
THE DEEM STE R; A Romance of the Isle of Man. By HALL CAINE, Author of “A 


Son of Hagar,” etc. Three vols., crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


MR. CONWAY’S NEW NOVEL. 
PINE AND PALM; A Novel. By MONCURE D. CONWAY. Two vols., crown 8vo, 


[Vov., 16, 























CHRISTIE MURRAY’S NEW NOVEI.. 
OLD BLAZER’S HERO. By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, Author of “Joseph's Coat,” 
ete. With 3 ['lu trations by A. McC ORMICK. Crown 8v0, c cloth extra, 6s. 


aa NEW NOVEL BY D. © HRISiIE MURRAY AND HENRY HERMAN. 
ONE TRAVELLER RETURNS. By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY and HENRY HER. 


MAN. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. (Shortly, 
POWERFUL NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GATES AJAR,” ETC, 


JACK THE FISHERMAN. By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, Author of “ An 


Old Maid’s Paradise,’ etc. With twenty-two Illustrations by C. W. REED. Large 8vo, picture cover 
1s. ; cloth, ls, 6d, 


NEW ‘COPYRIGHT BOOK B BY THE AUTHOR OF “* HELEN’S BABIES.” 
COUNTRY LUCK; A Novel.’ By JOHN HABBERTON. Post 8vo, illustrated 


boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 





























WALTER BESANT’S LAST NOVEL. 
THE WORLD WENT VERY WELL THEN. By WALTER BESANT, 
Author of ‘‘ Children of Gibeon,” etc. With Ilustrations by A. FORESTIER. New and Cheaper Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38, 6d. 
WILKIE COLLINS’S NEW COLLECTION OF STORIES. 
LITTLE NOVELS. By WILKIE COLLINS. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. 


cloth extra, 3s, 6d. [Preparing. 


RADNA; or, The Great Conspiracy of 1881. By the PRINCESS 


OLGA. 0 rown 8yo, cloth extra, 68. 


MR. | SWINBURNE’ S NEW DRAMA. 
LOCRINE: A Tragedy. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Crown 8vo, cloth 


extra, 6s. [ Preparing. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE POETICAL WORKS OF ALGERNON 


CHARLES SWINBURNE. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


LIBRARY EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF WALTER BESANT AND JAMES RICE, 
Now issuing, a LIBRARY EDITION of BESANT and RIGE’S NOVELS. The Volumes (each containing 


a complete Novel), printed from new type, on a large crown 8vo page, and handsomely bound in cloth, 
will be published Monthly, at Six Shillingseach. The first Volume is— 


READY-MONEY MORTIBOY, 


With a Portrait of JAMES RICE, etched by DANIEL A. WEHRSCHMIDT, and a New Preface by 
WALTER BESANT, telling the story of his literary partnership with JAMES RICE. 






































2. My Little Girl. 5. The Golden Butterfly, 8. The Chaplain of the 
3. With Harp and Crown. 6. The Monks of Thelema. Fleet. 
4. This Son of Vulcan. 7. By Celia’s Arbour. 9. The Seamy Side. 





UNDERWOODS. By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Second Edition. Post 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 


MEMORIES AND PORTRAITS, By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, Feap. 8vo, 


buckram extra, gilt top, 6s. [Shortly. 
VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE, and other Papers. By ROBERT LOUIS STEVEN- 
SON. A New Edition, revised. Fceap. 8vo, buckram extra, gilt top, 6s. [ Shortly. 


** Also a Large-paper Edition (50 only printed) of each of the above Three Books, printed on handmade 
paper, and I bound in white cloth. Price One Guinea nett per volume. 


ENGLISH N EWS PAPERS: Contributions to the History of Journalism. By H. R. 


FOX-BOURNE, Author of “ English Merchants,” etc. Two vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 25s. [Shertly. 


LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS (Continued), 





THE COMPLETE. WORKS .IN VERSE AND PROSE OF PERCY 


BYSSHE SHELLEY. Edited, Prefaced, and Annotated by RICHARD HERNE SHEPHERD. Five 
vols., crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. each. (Each Volume complete infitself, ) 


POETICAL WORKS, in Three Volumes; 

Vol. I. An Introduction by the Editor: The Posthumous Fragments of Margaret Nicholson ; Shelley’s 
Correspondence with Stockdale ; The Wandering Jew (the only complete version); Queen Mab, with the 
Notes ; Alastor, and other Poems; Rosalind and Helen; Prometheus Unbound: Adonais, etc. 

Vol. II. Laon and Cythna (as originally published, instead of the emasculated “ Revolt of Islam’’): The 
Cenci; Julian and Maddalo (from Shelley’s manuscript) ; Swellfoot the Tyrant (from the copy in the 
Dyce Library at South Kensington ); The Witch of Atlas; Epipsychidion; Hellas. 

Vol. III. Posthumous Poems, Published by Mrs. SHetuxry in 1824 and 1839; The Masque of Anarchy (from 
Shelley’s manuscript) ; and other pieces not brought together in the ordinary editions. 

With the two exceptions indicated of Poems printed from Shelley’s manuscript, with important rectifications of 
text, all the Works, both in verse and prose, are printed direct from the rare original editions, of the titles of which 


facsimiles are given. 
PROSE WORKS, in Two Volumes. 


Vol. I. The Two Romances of Zastrozzi and St. Irvyne; the Dublin and Marlow Pamphlets; A Refutation 
of Deism ; Letters to Leigh Hunt, and some minor writings and fragments. 

Vol. If. The Essays; Letters from Abroad; Translations and Fragments, Edited by Mrs. SHELLEY, and first 
published in 1840, with the addition of some minor pieces of great interest and rarity, including one 
recently discovered by Professor Dowpzn. With a Bibliography of Shelley, and an exhaustive Index 
of the Prose Works. 

*,* Also a large-page Edition, sold in SETS only, at 52s. 6d for the five volumes. 
(Only One Hundred copies printed.) 


VICTORIAN POETS. By EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. A New (The Thir- 


teenth) Edition, Revised, Enlarged, and brought down to the present time. Crown 8vo, 9s. [Shortly. 


GROSVENOR NOTES, VOL. I!. (1883-87), Edited by HENRY BLACKBURN. 


bg about 300 Illustrations in facsimile of the original sketches by the Artists. Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 











CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW BOOK. 
A BOOK FOR THE HAMMOCK. By W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of “ The 


Wreck of the Grosvenor,” “‘Round the Galley Fire,’ ‘‘ A Voyage to the Cape,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. 


NATURE NEAR LONDON. By RICHARD JEFFERIES. New and Cheaper 


Edition, Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d.; or, Library Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 


THE LIFE OF THE FIELDS. —'THE OPEN AIR, 
ZEPHYRUS: A HOLIDAY IN BRAZIL AND ON THE RIVER 


PLATE. By E. R. PEARCE EDGCUMBE, LL.D. With 41 Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


A DAY'S TOUR; A Journey through France and Belgium. With Sketches in facsimile 
of the original Drawings. By PERCY FITZGERALD. Crown 4to, Picture Cover. 1s 
BIRD LIFE IN ENGLAND. By EDWIN LESTER ARNOLD, Author of “On the 


Indian Hills,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


HYDROPHOBIA: An Account of M. Pasteur’s System, containing all his Communica- 


tions, the Technique of his Method, and latest results. By RENAUD SUZOR, M.B,, C.M. Edin. and 
M.D. Paris. With 7 Dlustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


HOW TO PLAY SOLO WHIST: its Method and Principles Explained, and its 


Practice Demonstrated. With Illustrative Specimen Hands, and a Revised and augmented Code of 
Laws. By ABRAHAM'S. WILKS and CHARLES F. PARDON. | Feap. 8vo, cloth, 38. 6d. {(Shortly. 






































NOVELS BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PHYLLIS” AND SARAH TYTLER. 
BELGRAVIA FOR 1888. Two New Serial Stories will begin in Belgravia for January 


and will be continued through the year- - 
UNDERCURRENTS. By the Author of “ Phyllis”; and. 
THE BLACKHALL GHOSTS. By SARAH TYTLER, 


BELGRAVIA ANNUAL FOR 1887; A Collection of powerful short stories, each 


complete in itself. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, ls. __ (Nov. 10. 


THE GENTLEMAN'S ANNUAL FOR 1887. Consisting of one entire 


Novel, entitled ; 
THE GOLDEN HOOP: An After-Marriage Interlude. 
By T. W. SPEIGHT, Author of “ The Mysteries of Heron Dyke,’ Demy 8vo, picture cover, ls. [.Vov. 10. 


LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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HEALTH MAPS. 


A Complete Series of Prescribed Exercises of 


the Body for Maintaining the Health in a state of Integrity, Correcting Functional 
Irregularities, etc. By ANNA LEFFLER ARNIM. 


Group I. General Exercises, 
Group Il. For the Liver and Spleen. 
Group III. For Weak Lungs. 


Group IV, For Slow or Imperfect Digestion. 
Group V. For Bad Circulation, 


Each Group has 12 full-length Figures, arranged in the form of a small folding screen. 


Price 5s. each, 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 





PAGE WOODCOCK'S WIND: PILLS 





GOOD.for the Cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 


GOOD for theCure off INDIGESTION. 
GOOD for the Cure of SICK HEADAC 
GOOD for the Cure of HEARTBURN 





wnteag from a disordered state of the STOMACH, BOWELS, or LIVER. 
old by all Medicine Vendors, in Boxes at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 8d., and 4s. 6d. each; or sent by post for 14, 33, 


or 64 stamps, according to size, by 


PAGE D. WOODCOCK, High Street, Lincoln. 








MESSRS. HATCHARD’S NEW BOOKS. 





NEW BOOKS BY PROFESSOR HODGETTS. 
GREATER ENGLAND. 


Being a Brief Historical Sketch of the Various Pos- 
sessions of Her Majesty the Empress-Queen in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and Oceana. 


By J. Freprrick Hopeerrs, Author of “ Older 
England,” ** England in the Middle Ages,” 
**The Champion of Odin,” etc. 


Crown 8yo, cloth, 6s. 


NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “MDLLE. 
MORI,” ETC. 


THE FIDDLER OF LUGAU. 
By the Author of ‘‘A Child of the Revolution,’” 
** The Atelier du Lys,”’ etc. 
With Six Tinted Illustrations by W. Ratston. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


A NEW STORY BY FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE. 
RIDER’S LEAP: A Story for Boys. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Nil Desperandum,”’ “ Peacock 
Alley,”’ etc. 
With Eight Illustrations by W. B. WoLLEn. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 





NEW STORY BY ISMAY THORN. 
A GOLDEN AGE. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Pinafore Days,” “ Story of a 
Secret,”’ etc. 
With Six Illustrations by Gorpon Browne. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 





NEW STORY BY L, T. MEADE. 
DADDY’S BOY. 


By the Author of “A World of Girls,” “* Scamp 
and I,” ete. 
With Nine Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


TWO NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
MADAME’S GRANDDAUGHTER. 


By Frances M. Prarp, Author of ** Mother Molly,” 
**The Rose Garden,” etc. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


‘Clever and wholesomely realistic, as is every- 
thing which this author has ever put her name to 
yet.’ — Whitehall Review. 

“A pathetic idyl. . . . Each of the personages is 
graphically sketched, and the interest of the tale 
deserves hardly less commendation than the fidelity 
of its local colouring.’’—Morning Post. 





THE 0’DONNELLS OF INCHFAWN. 


By L. T. Mgapx, Author of “Scamp and I,” “A 
World of Girls,”’ etc. 
With Frontispiece by A. Coasrmore. Crown 8v0, 6s. 

*“*Should be widely read, . . . We shall not 
attempt to tell the story, though the interest of the 
book is such that it would suffer little if we did.”— 
Saturday Review. 

“The author has done good and pleasant work in 
her time, but ‘The O’Donnells of Inchfawn’ is far 
and away the best thing she hus done yet.”— 
Whitehall Review. 

“Ellen O’Donnell is a charming heroine. The 
story is especially good on account of its pictures 
of Irish life.”—Morning Post. 





LONDON: HATCHARDS, 187, PICCADILLY, We 
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November, 1887. 
CONTENTS. 
GEORGE FoRDHAM - - < . . _ ‘ . 4 
‘ORANGE ULSTER ” - . : . “ : : ; 
(Sonnet) - - ‘ . 7 j 


‘“ Night AND MORNING” 


CoNFESSIONS OF A Younc Man . . f ke r P 
Her First BALL - . . ‘ 2 " : A J 
HERRINGS AND Herrine FISHERY - : n ‘ P a 


Docrors AND Doctors. Chap. X. - . : ‘ - 
OcEAN STEAMSHIPS . 7 ‘ i : ‘ E 7 
Tue ANncIENT UsE or Acorns as Foop < : a F 


‘ Loyre’s a Tyrant!” 


iam, XKVi-EEVEO AH 


Time’s Footsters FOR THE MonrTH - ; : ; ys 
CrrricAL Notices ° ‘ ‘ 4 ' F ‘ d 
Tue Brest Books oF THE Past MontTH - . ° : - 


EDITORI my 
NOTE. 


The Editor dis- 
claims all respon- 
sibility in M88, 
sent unsolicited, 
The name and ad- 
dress of the writer 
must be attached 
to each MS. Re- 
jected MSS. will 
be returned only 
if accompanied by 
a stamped and 
directed cover, 
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EVERY ONE SHOULD 
THESE PATENT 


PERRYIAN PLANISHED POINTED PENS. 


They are simply perfection for those persons who write rapidly. 1t is 
almost impossible make them stick in the paper, spurt, or blot, and 
they do not require dipping nearly as often as other pens. 


Price ls. per Box, or 3s. per Gross. Sold by all Stationers. 
Wholesale :—_HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 


TRY 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


Ordered to be in- 
serted until coun- 
termanded are 
received subject to 
one month's notice 
of discontinuance 
on either — side. 
Advertisements can 
be received only 
subject toapproval; 
and in all cases 
the time and mode 
of insertion must 
be at the discretion 
of the Publishers. 


All cemmunica- 
tions respecting Ad- 
vertisements to be 
addressed to Messrs. 
THROWER & R1DG- 
WAY, 20, imperial 
Buildings, Ludgate 
Hill, omen E.C. 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 





[Established 1820.] NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 1886. 


=" THE VATTED HIGHLAND 
===; SMALL STILL WHISKEY. 


ae Production of 26 different Distilleries matured in Sherry Wood. 














Havine devoted many years to the selecting and maturing of Scotch Whiskey, we 
are pleased to know that our efforts have been appreciated. 
_ The excellence of our pure Scotch Whiskey, as a wholesome and pleasing stimulant, 
is undoubted, its purity being guaranteed. It is very old, mellow, and delicious in 
flavour, equalling in all respects the finest French Brandy. 
The Analyser of our Whiskey said— 
“THE VATTED HIGHLAND SMALL STILL WHISKEY is excellent in every respect, smooth 
in taste and delicate in flavour, the result of great age and skilful blending.” 


THIS, 


“THE PERFECTION OF OLD HIGHLAND SCOTCH WHISKEY,” 


we deliver, Carriage paid, to any Railway Station in England, in quantities of One 


Dozen and upwards, price FORTY-TWO SHILLINGS PER DOZEN (or 21s. per 
half-dozen), Bottles and Case included. 


ma” We have arranged that a Sample Bottle of our Whiskey may be sent, CARRIAGE PAID, per 
Parcels Post, on receipt of P. 0. or Stamps for 3s. 6d. 


F. H. LAMB & CO., FORTH HOUSE, NEWCASTLE. 
WASHING WiItTtHovotrTrT LABOUR. 


HARMEN’S PATENT SELF-ACTING WASHING MACHINE. 


THE ONLY REALLY AUTOMATIC MACHINE MADE. AWARDED TWO GOLD MEDALS. 

The SELF-ACTING WASHING MACHINE is the most simple and effective machine 
ever offered to the public. It is perfectly AUTOMATIC, and having no mechanically 
movable parts cannot get out of order. 

Its advantages are:—(1) No rubbing whatever is required, (2) No dollies or washboards 
are used. (3) No soda or chemicals are wanted. (4) No unpleasant odours arise. (5) No 
machinery to drive. (6) No labour or attention required. 

It will wash as much in one hour at the cost of 4d. as a woman now does ina day. It is 
light, portable, and moderate in price. 

The Machine can be seen in operation daily from 10 to 5. Illustrated Cireular post free. 

Price @GSs., Carriage Free (with Directions for use). 


CHAS, HOOPER & CO., 164, Queen Victoria Street, London, B.C. 
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NEW VOLUMES OF 


SHILLING FICTION 


Af all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 





& KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, 


LADIES’ AILMENTS, 
ETC. Promptly 
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Testimonials. a 
man and woman in searc 
of Health, Strength, 
and Energy, should at once 
send a 2is,. postal order to the 
Medical Battery Coe Ltd. 


52, OX FORD ST. Cu 
LONDON, W. and procure RE 
one of these famous Belts, 
and they may rely upon being 
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BEN D'YMION, MUDDLEMARSH, 
AND OTHER PARODIES. 


By H. F. LESTER. 


LOVE AND PRIDE ON AN ICEBERG. 
By the EARL OF DESART, Author of ‘‘ Lord 
and Lady Piccadilly,” etc. 

WITH THE UNHANGED. 

By RICHARD DOWLING, Author of ‘‘ The Mystery 
of Killard,’’ etc. 
CONDEMNED TO DEATH. 


By A. WALL. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO., 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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SELECTION FROM 


Swan Sonnenschein & Co.’s List of New Christmas Books. 
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THROUGH THE WORDSWORTH COUNTRY. By Pro- 


fessor WILLIaM Kyi@ut, of St. Andrew’s University, With 56 Etchings of Lake Scenery 
by Harry Goopwin, printed on Japanese paper. 1 vol., Columbier 8vo, 42s. 

“*A charming souvenir of the lakes. . . . We have nothing but praise for Mr. Goodwin’s 
drawings.’’—Pall Mall, 

‘*An extremely handsome and very interesting book. . . . The mechanical production 
is nearly perfect. . . . For reminding those who have seen it already, and preparing those 
for whom the sight is yet to come of ascenery unsurpassed by that of any district in the 
world, it is unequalled, and is never very likely to be excelled.’”-— Manchester Examiner. 


NATURE AND ART. Illustrated with Fourteen Etchings 


by Rajon, Forberg, Gifford, Farrar, Bellows, Garrett, Moran, and others, and Fifty 
Original Woodcuts. Uniquely bound 4to, 21s. 


THE LAY OF ST. JUCUNDUS. Written by EpirH Rosrnsoy, 
Illustrated by George Hopeson. A Ballad founded on an old Yorkshire Legend, 
describing the monastic adventures of a novice, who having formally renounced the 
world is still sorely plagued by carnal desires. Every page is profusely and humor- 
ously illustrated. Imperial 4to, stiff boxras, bevelled edges, 10s. 6d. 


ASGARD AND THE GODS: a Manual of Norse Mythology. 
By Dr. W. Waener, Edited by M. W. Macvowatit. Fourth Edition. With very 
numerous full-page plates, and text illustrations. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 

‘This charming book performs the useful function of directing inquiring minds to those 
old wells from which so very much of the poetry which we most prize has been drawn. 

4 better book for this purpose could have been devised than the one before us.”—Notes and 

ueries. 


FAIRY LEGENDS AND TRADITIONS OF THE SOUTH 
OF IRELAND. By T. Crorron Croxger. Crown 8vo, 238. 6d. 


GP The above two books were recommended by Mrs. Dr. Bryant in the Pall Mail 
Gazette, as being among the best books for children. 


REYNARD THE FOX: with Kaulbach’s Famous Drawings. 


An “ ed retold by Madame Dr Sancris. Post 4to, cloth extra, full gilt side and 
top, 3s, 6d. 3 
“... An excellent edition of the delightful, humorous, cynical old story. . . . Kaulbach's 
drawings are masterpieces of skilful execution, and are full of a quaint sly humour which 
catches the meaning of the tale perfectly.’’—St. James's Gazette. 


INDIAN FABLES. Collectedand Edited by P. V. Ramswami 
Rasv, B.A., M.R.A.S., F.R.H.S. With Illustrations by F.C. Goutp. Imperial 16mo, 
cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

‘‘A charming little book. ... <A few pearls from the great treasury of wit and wisdom 
which lies beneath the surface of Indian life.’’—Echo, : 
‘*Tilustrated by F. C. Gould with his usual vigour, and the addition of more artistic 
qualities.’”-—Pall Mall Gazette. 


BARTHOLOMEW LEGATE: The Last Smithfield Martyr. 


By Furorence Greece. With three Intaglio Plates from original oil paintings, Crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

** We can cordially recommend this work.’’—Academy,. 

“Wrought with skill and vivacity.’’—Saturday Review. 


FAIRY TALES. By Jean Macé. Translated from the French 


by Carotine Genny. With Plates by Bertaty. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 38. 6d. 
“Of that delightful, improbable kind which children most love, dealing in a god- 
mothers, enchanted castles, changeling children, and bewitched animals.”— Glasgow Herald. 


STORIES OF GREAT MEN-—taken from Plutarch. By M. 


Cross and A. J. Davipson. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 3s. 


LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF A VERY LITTLE 


MONKEY, etc. By the Author of “ Moravian Life in the Black Forest.”’ 4to, cloth 
extra, gilt, 2s. 6d. 





fi Catalogue containing upwards of 100 Gift Books, at prices 
Varying from 1s.to £2 2s., will be sent post free on application. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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ESTABLISHED 1851, 


BIRKBECK BANK .— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DE- 
POSITS, repayable on demand. 


TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT AC- 
COUNTS calculated on the minimum c.onthly 
balances, when not drawn below £100. 


The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
Charge, the Custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities, 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full par- 
ticulars, post free, on application. 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 


FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 
mediate possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at 
the Office of the Brrxsgcx Buripine Socrery, 29, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF 


LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for Building or 
Gardening Purposes. Apply at the Office of the 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND Soorery, as above. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full par- 
ticulars, on application. 





FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


: | ANINFALLIBLE REMEDY 
HOLLOWAYS OINTMEN for BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS, OLD 
We ct een, WOUNDS and SORES. If effectually rubbed 
on the Neck and Chest, as Salt into Meat, it cures SORE THROATS, BRONCHITIS, 
COUGHS, COLDS, and even ASTHMA. Wonderfully efficacious for GLANDULAR 


SWELLINGS, GOUT, and RHEUMATISM; also for all Skin Diseases it is unequalled. 
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ScuwsEitzer & Co.. 


SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


ANTI-DYSPEPTIO COCOA OR CHOCOLATE POWDER. 


GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, WITHOUT SUGAR OR ADMIXTURE. 








7 
b Consisting solely of the finest Cocoa Beans, with the excess of Fat extracted. Made instan- 
Types taneously with Boiling Water, keeps in all climates, and palatable without Milk. 
ae © The Faculty pronounce it “ The most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for Breakfast, 
Lo = $84 Luncheon, or Supper, and invaluable for Invalids and young children.” 
—— 


COCOATINA A LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, cheapest Vanilla Chocolate, 
and may be taken when richer Chocolate is prohibited. 


Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air-tight tins, at ls. 6d., 38., 5s. 6d., etc. 


10, Adam Street, W.C, 














“FOR THE BLOOD {S THE LIFE? 's warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities 


CLARKES 


from whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy,’ 
Sores of all kinds, Skinand Blood Diseases, its effects 
are marvellous. Thousands of Testimonials from all 
parts. In‘bottles 2s. 9d. each, and in cases of six 
times.the quantity, 11s. each, of ally;Chemists, 


Sent to any Address for 33 or 132 Stamps, by the 
Proprietors, 





WORLD-FAMED 


‘BLOOD MIXTURE 


THE LINCOLN AND. MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG COMPANY, 


LINCOLN. 


——$—— 





























Society in the Elizabethan Age: 


By HUBERT HALL, of H.M. Public Record Office. 


With numerous Coloured and other Plates derived from contemporary drawings, and a large folding 
Coloured Map of London in the Sixteenth Century. Third Edition, 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 

Contents.—Chap. I. The Landlord. II. The Steward. TII. The Tenant. IV. The Burgess. V. The 
Merchant. VI. The Host. VII. The Courtier. VIII. The Churchman. IX. The Official. X. The Lawyer. 
Appendix I. Notes and References to Chapters I.—X. Appendix II. The Darrell Papers. 

““ People who wish to understand the manners and customs of our ancestors of the sixteenth century as 
they really were, and not as they ought to have been, cannot do better than read it.”—Truth. 

*“Mr. Hall is a complete master of the complex economic history of the time; and it is not the least o! 
the various merit* of this book that it follows out such familiar but abstract facts as the competition for 
land, or the general rise of prices, in all the granhic detail of individual lives.’”-—Academy. — 

** The volume contains some very curious illustrations and interesting statistics. Vastly entertaining is 
the account of ‘Wild Darrell’s Diet ’—just three hundred years ago—especially if we contrast it with the 
hotel bills of the present day.’’—Punch. 

“It is admirably got up, and is illustrated with a large coloured folding view of London of very great 
interest.—Nctes and Queries. **Most curious and suggestive.’’—Saturday Reveew. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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TIME ADVERTISER. ili 


STANDARD WORKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPERE. Edited, with a Life of 
the Poet, Notes, Bibliographies, etc., by Rev. ALEXANDER Dyck. Witha Preface by the 
late JOHN FORSTER, facsimile of Shakespere’s Will, and several Steel Portraits. Fifth 
Edition. Now ready, in 10 vols, 8vo, each 9s., or £4 10s. the set. Volume X. is the 
Glossary. 


‘*Mr. Dyce’s ‘ Shakespere’ is being re-issued in a new and improved form. The importance and value 
of this work can hardly be overrated. . . . In this (fourth) edition the text is printed as it left Mr. Dyce’s 
hands ; but the notes, which hitherto have been placed at the end of the plays, are to be found at the foot 
of the pages—decidedly an advantageous change.’’— TZ'imes. 


BHPICS AND ROMANCES OF THE MIDDLE AGES. By Dr. W. 
WAGNER. Edited by M. W. MAcDOWALL. Third Edition, With very numerous full- 
page Plates and Text Illustrations. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 

‘*This book may be cordially recommended to readers who wish to obtain & general idea of what the 


editor designates as ‘the principal hero lays of the six great pe cycles of the Teutonic Middle Ages,’ as 
well as of the Carolingian and Arthurian Cycles. . . . It is well and copiously illustrated.” —Atheneum, 


FLOWERS AND FLOWER LORE. By the Rev. Hilderic Friend, 


F.L.S. Ilustrated. Third Edition, in one vol, cloth extra gilt, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


“Tt introduces us to a whole library of plant lore ; indeed, throughout, the book is as painstaking as 
it is interesting. . .. Mr. Friend forgets nothing.”— Graphic. 


MOON LORE. By the Rev. Timothy Harley, F.R.A.S. Illustrated by 
facsimiles of old prints and scarce wood blocks. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 
“A pleasant excursion into one of the by-paths of literature. It bmngs together a mass of facis, 


traditions, and notions concerning the moon, collected from an infinite variety of sources, and never before 
included within the covers of a single volume.’’—Scotsman. 


THE FOLK-SONGS OF ITALY. Specimen Songs from each Province, 


with Translations of each en regard, accompanied by a Prefatory Treatise and Notes, 
By Miss R. H. Busk, Author of the “ Folk-Lore of Rome.” Printed on hand-made 
paper and bound in parchment, fcap. 8vo, 6s. 


** The choice in this graceful collection of Italian folk-songs has been well made, . . . It is pleasant 
to see these specimens of very different dialects placed side by side, and particularly to observe in them 


how they lend themselves to, and often reflect, the genius of the different races from which they spring.’’— 
Pall Mall Gazette, 


SONNETS ROUND THE COAST. By Rev. H. D. Rawnsley, Vicar 
of Keswick, Author of “ Sonnets at the English Lakes,” etc. Printed on hand-made 
paper, fcap. 8vo, bound in parchment, 6s., or cloth extra, gilt top, 5s. . 


‘‘Mr. Rawnsley shows a true poetic spirit. . . . His sonnets are of a high order, and he frequently 
invests antiquarian relics with an interest which future tourists, with his verses in their hands, will readily 
appreciate,’’—Scoteman. 


SIX CENTURIES OF WORK AND WAGES. A History of English 


Labour. By Prof. J. E. THOROLD RoGERS, M.P. Second and cheaper edition (revised) 
inl vol. Thick demy 8vo, cloth extra, 15s. 
** One of the most important of economic books.’’—Contemporary Review. 


‘A vast amount of minute information, bearing upon the agricultural and social condition of 
England.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO. 
HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF PERU. 
HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA. 


By W. H. Prescott. Edited by JOHN FosTER KirK. In uniform volumes, with Maps, 

etc. Thick large 8vo, cloth extra, gilt tops, each 7s. 6d, 

** Wherever the English language is spoken over the whole earth his name is perfectly familiar. We 
all of us know what his place was in America. But I can also say that in eight years (1851-59) passed abroad, 
I never met a single educated person of whatever nation that was not acquainted with his fame, and hardly 


one who had not read his works. No living American name is so widely spread over the whole world.”’— 
J. LorHrop Morey. 


THE LITTLE CYCLOPHDIA OF COMMON THINGS. By Sir 
GEORGE W. Cox, Bart., M.A. Fifth Edition. Well Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 7s. 6d. 

““Has deservedly reached a third edition. For handy reference and information on subjects of common 

interest, it is to be preferred to the big encyclopedias. . . . The numerous illustrations are often a material 

help in clearing away difficulties and misapprehenssons that widely prevail with regard to common things. 

The volume has also the important recommendation of being remarkably cheap.””—Scotsman. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE, 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 





WALTER SMITH & INNES’ 
RECENT AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 





Now Ready. 


THE READER’S 


Complete in Nine Volumes, with Portrait, 


Vols. I.—ITII. COMEDIES. 
Vols. IV., V. HISTORIES. 


SHAKESPEARE. 


Crown 8vo, extra, price 6s. each volume. 


Vols. VI.—VITI. TRAGEDIES. 
Vol. IX. POEMS. 





Each Volume sold separately. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


** Besides being convenient, it is remarkably handsome. For what may be called library use, it is- the 
best Shakespeare we know.”’— Guardian. 

“The attempt is very successful. The volumes are of a convenient size, and exceptionally well got 
up.’’—Saturday Review. 

“If any one wishes to read, either for himself or aloud, a play of Shakespeare with pure uninterrupted 
enjoyment of Shakespeare’s genius, he will find this edition the very thing for him.’’— Scotsman. 

**It promises to be a thoroughly good library edition, and it is certainly cheap.’’—St. James's Gazette. 

“It is thoroughly well got up; and may be cordially recommended as a not too expensive library 
edition.” —Literary Churchman. 

** It is a real treasure.””—Church Times. 

“* The volumes are of handy size, paper good, the type clear and pleasant to read.’’—Evening Standard. 


Prospectus sent post free. 





NOW READY. 
MISS MARGERY’S WAYS. By J. A. LEFrRoy. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“OUR BOBBIE,” and other Tales. By Lucy SILVESTER. Crown 8vo, parchment cover, 
with Illustration, 2s. 
“HEAR THE CHURCH”: Lectures on Church Principles. By the Rev. G, E. JELr, 
Canon of Rochester. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


PARISH LENDING LIBRARIES: How to Manage and Keep Them Up. By C. M. 


Hawttettr, Revised and Enlarged Edition, ls. 6d, 
LANGLEY SCHOOL. By C. M. Yon@z. New Edition. With Illustration. Royal 18mo, 
2s. 6d. 


THE ART SCHOOLS OF MEDIZVAL CHRISTENDOM. By A. C. Owen, 
Editeé by J. Ruskin, M.A., late Slade Professor. Crown 8vo, 73. 6d. 
“Written by Miss Owen and edited by John Ruskin, this volume carries weight and value in every 
ar ; Fon we heartily congratulate the art world on such an acquisition being made to its literature.’’ 
—The Reliquary. 


GREEK AND GOTHIC : Progress and Decay in the Three Arts of Architecture, Sculpture, 


and Painting. By the Rey. R. St. Joan Tyrwuzrtt, Christ Church, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 12s. 





THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF 


THE ‘*MONTHLY PACKET” 


Edited by Cuartotte M. Yonce. 
Demy 8vo, in Coloured Wrapper, with frontispiece, price 2s. Now Ready. 
CONTENTS :— 


Uncle Bednigger’s Christmas Turkey. By Mrs. , The Vicar’s Point of View. By M. 8. Ler. 
K, W. Latimer. Master Roger’s Bride. By M. Bramston. 
=~ oe Progress of King Pepito. By Miss B. | A Grain of Incense. 
- CRESSWELL. - 
Miss Tippet’s Birthday. By Emiry C. Tar tor. 
eee eee, By Rowen Teowreor. Idylis and Ideals. By Maewect. 


“Mrs. Ted.” . 
By Mad GUIZOT DE 
Has Every Man his Price? By EF. M. Lyncu. A Godless Hospital. By Madame Gu 


The Belfry at Bruges. By F. M. Prarp. The King’s Court. By Firorence WitrorD. 
“Hors Concours.” By Catserine Lee. Thirty Years Ago. By Ricwanrp F. Jurr. 
De Facto and De Jure. By C. M. Yona. The Master's Power. By Boe Oak. 
Daisy’s King. By EsMk Stvakt. In Memory of June 1887. 


The Royalty of Self-Control. By Miss Frances | “where the King is there is his Court.” By 
M. WILBRAHAM. Tom-TiIt. 


London: WALTER SMITH & INNES, 31 & 32, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


FOR 1887. 
































TIME ADVERTISER. 





PRICE 10s. 6d. 


Demy 8vo, cloth lettered, 560 pages, with Plain and Coloured 
Illustrations of various British and Foreign Orders 
of Chivalry. 





The British 
Roll of Honour. 


A DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF THE 


VARIOUS ORDERS OF CHIVALRY, ete, 


AND 











Detailed Record of those British Subjects who have been 
Decorated by the Queen and Foreign Sovereigns 


during the last Fifty Years. 
By P. LUND-SIMMONDS, F.L.S., F.R.C.I, ete. 


This book will be invaluable to Editors, Literary Men, etc., and 
will be of great and permanent value as a book of reference. 





DEBRETI’S PEBRAGE OFFICE, 1604, FLEET STREET, E.C, 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


NAPOLEON AND HIS DETRACTORS. By H.I.H. Prince Jerome Navorxon, 


Translated by RaruagL L. pE Beaurort. Demy 8vo. With Portrait. [Nearly Ready. 


COMO AND ITALIAN LAKE LAND. By T. W. M. Lunn, M.A., Chaplain to 


the School for the Biind, Liverpool. Crown 8vo, with 3 Maps and Illustrations. 10s. 6d. 


OTHER SUNS THAN OURS. A Series of Essays on Suns, Old, Young, and 


Dead. With other Science Gleanings, and Correspondence with Sir Joun Herscuet. By Ricuarp A. 
Proctor, Author of ‘‘ Otber Worlds than Ours.” Crown 8vo, with Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 


THE NEW PARIS SKETCH BOOK: Manners, Men, and Institutions. By 


J. G Ate@er. Crown 8vo. 86s. 


A LADY’S RANCHE LIFE IN MONTANA. ByI.N. Feap. 2s. 6d. 
SERVICE AFLOAT; or, The Naval Career of Sir William Hoste. Crown &vo. 


78. 6d. 


THE SILVER TROUT AND OTHER STORIES. By Sir Ranvat H. Roserrs, 


Bart. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MY LIFE AND BALLOON EXPERIENCES. By Henry Coxwett. Crown 


8vo. 3s. 6d. With Portrait. 


“ TAKEN IN”: Being a Sketch of New Zealand Life as seen by “ HopPErvt.” 


Fecap. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 


EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. Edited by Joun H. InGRam. 
MADAME DE STAEL. By BELLA Durry. 3s. 6d. 


IN THE PRESS. 
THE ORDERS OF CHIVALRY, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN, Existing and 


Extinct, brought down to the Present Time. Compiled from Original Authorities by Major J. H. 
LAWRENCE-ARCHER, Author of ‘‘ Commentaries on the Punjab Campaign, 1848-9,’’ etc. Medium 4to, 
350 pages, 64 Plates. £6 6s. coloured; £3 3s. plain. 


ADELAIDE RISTORI: An Autobiography. Crown 8yo. 5s 
JAMES’ NAVAL HISTORY. Epitomised in One Volume. A Narrative of the 


Naval Battles, Single Ship Actions, Notable Sieges, and Dashing Cutting-Out Expeditions, fought in 
the days of Hood, St. Vincent, Nelson, Sidney Smith, etc. By Rosert O’Byryez, F.R.G.8. Crown 8vo. 


THE ROMANCE OF LIFE PRESERVATION. By James Burnuizy, Author 


of ** Romance of Invention.’’ Crown 8vo. 5s. 


WATCHED BY THE DEAD. Dickens’s Master-Plot. Analysed by RicHarp 


A. Proctor. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


SHEYKH HASSAN THE SPIRITUALIST. By S. A. Hrtam. Crown 8vo. 


8s, 6d. 


MODERN TACTICS. By Captain H. R. Gatt, late Sth Fusiliers. With 


Illustrations. 


SOME HOBBY-HORSES AND HOW TO RIDE THEM. By C. A. Monrrzssor. 


Crown 8yo. 6s. With numerous Illustrations. 


FRENCH SELF-TESTS. By J. Barrineton. Being the First of a Series. 


Crown 8yo. 5s. German and Latin to follow shortly. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE LESTERS: a Family Record. By F. M. F. Sxrens. 2 vols. 
GABRIELLE; or, Worth the Winning. By Mrs. Joun Brapsnaw. 1 vol. 
UNA’S REVENGE. A Picture of Real Life in the Nineteenth Century. By 


MELVILLE Gray. 1 vol. 


IN HIS GRASP: A Psychological Romance. By Esme Srvuarr. 1 vol. 
Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN & ©O., 13, WarTertoo Puace,. Pati: MAtt, S8.W. 
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WARD, LOCK & CQ.’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 








GOETHE’S FAUST. Translated by Bayarp Taytor. Complete Edition. With 


Retsch’s Outline Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, uncut edges, 656 pages, 5s. Cheaper Editions 
at 3s. 6d. and 2s. 


<< This is a full and complete visiebal of Bayard Taylor’s rendering of Goethe's Masterpieces. It is published by 
special arrangement with Mrs, Bayard Taylor, and is the only edition issued at a popular price which contains the 
whole of the Translator’s copious and extremely valuable Notes, Introductions and Appendices. 


MRS, BROWNING’S POEMS. The Poetical Works of Etimzarerny Barrerr 
BROWNING, 1826-1844, Edited, with a Memoir, by Joun H. Ineram, Author of “ The Life of Edgar Allan 
Poe,’’ etc. With a Portrait ‘of Mrs. Brow ning. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, uncut edges, 416 pages, 5s. 
Cheaper Editions at 3s. 6d. and 2s 


*,* The Memoir of Mr. Ingram, which is included in this new edition, furnishes some fresh items of interest, and 
aives for the first time correct data of Mrs. Browning’s life. 


+ 


a 


THE GATES BETWEEN. By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. Author of “The 


Gates Ajar,” etc. Second Edition now ready. Crown 8vo, attractively bound in cloth, 2s. 


‘*The book cannot fail to be widely read, both in England and America, and it is one that cannot be laid 
down without having awakened deep and serious thoughts in the mind of the reader.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE EARTH TREMBLED. A New Copyright Novel by E. P. Rox. Author of 


‘*From Jest to Earnest,” ‘‘An Original Belle,’ etc. Second Edition now ready. Crown 8vo, attract- 
ively bound in cloth, 2s. 


‘* The characters are well drawn, the descriptions finely written, and the whole plot and construction of 
the story are admirable.’’—Shejfield Telegraph. 


POPULAR HISTORIES OF THE GREAT NATIONS. Edited by H. 


Dutcxen, Ph.D. Profusely Illustrated with full-page and other Engravings. Crown 8vo, cloth 
wilt, 3s. 6d. each. The Volumes now ready are :— 


1. A POPULAR HISTORY OF ROME. By D. Roser. 500 pages. 
2. A POPULAR HISTORY OF GREECE, By,D. Rosr. 480 pages. 
3. A POPULAR HISTORY OF FRANCE... Condensed from the Text of Donnrecnoss. 520 pages. 


AMATEUR WORK. Illustrated. Edited by the Author of “ Every Man His Own 
Mechanic.”’, Vol, VI. Containing Practical Instruction in av a of subjects connected with Construct- 
ive and Decorative Art and Manual Labour, With Foldmg Supplements, containing Designs, Sketches, 
and Working Drawings, and about 1,000 Wood Engravings in the Text. Crown 4to, cloth gilt, 580 
pages, 7s. 6d. 


FIRST AID IN ACCIDENT AND SUDDEN ILLNESS. A Book of 
Ready Reference in Times of Emergency, a Manual of Instruction for Ambulance Students, and a 
Plain Practical Guide to the Rendering of Help in case of Accident or Sudden Illness, By GEORGE 
Brack, M.D. Edin. With numerous Explanatory Engravings. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


BEETON’S DICTIONARY OF INDUSTRIES AND COMMERCE: 
Inciuding Accounts, Agriculture, Building, Banking, Engineering, Mechanism, Mining, Manufactures, 
Seamanship and Shipping, Steam Engines, and many other Practical aud Useful Articles. Illustrated 
with separate full-page Plates on tinted paper. Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


BEETON’S DICTIONARY OF LITERATURE, FINE ARTS. AND 
AMUSEMENTS: Including Architecture, Books jof all Nations, Heraldry, Journalism, Music, Musical 
Instruments, Painting, Sculpture, and many other angers Subjects pertaining to Culture and General 
— Illustrated with separate full-page Plates on tinted paper. Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 
48 


A COMPLETE ENCYCLOPEDIA FOR THIRTY SHILLINGS. 
BEETON’S ILLUSTRATED ENCYCLOPZDIA OF UNIVERSAL 


INFORMATION. New and Revised Edition. Comprising Geography, History, Biography, Science, 
Art, and Literature, and containing nearly 4,000 pages, 6 50,000 Distinct Articles, 2,000 Engravings and 
Coloured Maps. In Four Vols., half persian, 42s. ; Cheaper Edition, cloth gilt, 30s.; in Six Vols., 
clo t, 368, 





Lonpon: WARD, LOCK & CO., Warwick Hovuss, Sauispury Squarz, E,O, 
| NEw YorRK: BOND STREET. 
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viii TIME ADVERTISER. 


The Weslminsfer Keview. 


PRICE TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 


SPS OOS 








~/ 





OCTOBER, 1887. NOVEMBER, 1887. 


CONTENTS, | CONTENTS. 
I. How THE UNION OF IRELAND WITH | I. LORD HARTINGTON. 
GREAT BRITAIN WAS EFFECTED I . 
" , I. THE FRENCHMAN OF THE CENTURY. 
Il. THE CHANGING STATUS OF WOMEN, _—* 
Ill. THE FREE TRADE STRUGGLE IN THE IIT. THE PROGRESS OF THE MASSES. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, IV. THE DoN GIOVANI CENTENARY. 


IV. A NEw NOVELIST. 

V. A DECADEOFAMERICAN JOURNALISM. V. THE LAND QUESTION IN AMERICA. 
VI. ARE WE EDUCATING OUR CHILDREN ? VI. RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 
VIT. SOME SOCIAL ASPECTS OF CANADA. VII. THE PovERTY OF INDIA. 

VIII. THE QUEEN’s “ REBEL SUBJECTS. adil 

IX. INDEPENDENT SECTION : VIII. Dr. InGRAM’s “How THE UNION 

~ 9 

THE ECLIPSE OF THE SouL. II. WAS CARRIED. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE : 


1, Scrence. 2. Potitics, SocrioLogy, VoYAaGESs aND TRAVELS, 
3. HistorRY AND BIOGRAPHY. 4, Beitugs LETTRBES. 


HOME AFFAIRS, 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW continues to give voice to what is best in the Liberal 
aspirations of the time. An excellent and valuable feature of this Review is supplied by the 
opportunities it gives for the formation of some opinion on the political and social life of 
America.” — Wakefield Free Press. 


“The October number of the WESTMINSTER is full of good matter.”"—Liverpool Mercury. 
“ An unusually interesting number.”—Bradford Daily Telegraph. 


“THE WESTMINSTER sets about its task of informing the public, and does it ad- 
mirably.”—Norwich Mercury. 


“This magazine has become the consistent supporter of advanced Liberalism and the 
leader of thought.”—Dewsbury Reporter. 


“The October number of this magazine is one of the best of the new series yet issued, 
and contains some capital papers on both English and American topics.”—Northern Daily 
Telegraph. 


“ There can be no doubt that this old-established magazine, in its new and more popular 
form, takes the very foremost place among the leading organs of Liberal opinion. The fact 
that four of the nine subjects considered are trans-Atlantic does not lessen but enhances the 
general interest of the number, and makes its influence more broadly educative.’-—Kilmarnock 
Standard, 


“A mine of information and brilliant thought. A monthly epitome of the philosophy of 
Radicalism.”— Hampshire Telegraph. 





LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., 57, LUDGATE HILL. 
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| RIVATE PERSON having occasion to Dispose of or Procure 
any Article of Personal Property, would 


find that they could SELL, BUY or EX- 

CHANGE to the best advantage through 
the medium of THE BAZAAR, EXCHANGE AND MART, The Globe says :— 
“ Like all grand conceptions, the process is remarkable for its simplicity ; ” whilst 
the Saturday Review says :—“ Subscribers to this periodical, besides the oppor- 
tunity of buying and selling every possible and impossible thing, enjoy the 
advantage of knowing what are the best novels and the best articles in the 
magazines and reviews, Correspondents may obtain answers to questions almost 
as various as the articles offered for sale, or the tastes of the ladies who deal 
in them. . . . But more wonderful even than this (the Editor’s) knowledge is the 
extent of his transactions. When strangers are dealing together, the purchase 
money for the articles sold may be deposited at his office, and he charges 
a moderate fee for the accommodation. But persons who advertise frequently 
find it convenient to give references as to position and character, and thus to 
avoid the necessity of deposit. The references must be “ first class ” in London, 
and in the country they must be lawyers, clergymen, or doctors. He decides 
all disputes between buyers and sellers, on inspection of the article, and perusal 
of the correspondence respecting it.”’ 








THE BAZAAR has been Established upwards of Nineteen Years, and during 
that time many millions’ worth of Property have been BOUGHT, SOLD, and 
EXCHANGED through its columns, and, in very many instances, Articles for 
which there had previously been no market found ready sale. The Announce- 
ments are carefully classified to assist both Buyers and Sellers, and the necessity 
of this will be recognised when it is remembered that frequently a single issue 
of the Paper contains more than 3,000 Announcements. The following are the 
DEPARTMENTS, each of which is again thoroughly classified :-— 


Amateurs’ Work Ecclesiastical Kennel Rabbits 

Aviary Financial Library Riding and Driving 
Bric-a-Brac Fine Arts Mechanics Scientific 

Country House Garden Music Sports and Pastimes 
Domestic Jewellery and Pigeons and 

Dress Plate Poultry Unclassified. 


In these Departments, during the last twelve months, no fewer than 365,242 
Advertisements appeared, concerning property estimated to be 
worth between £750,000 and £800,000. 7HE BAZAAR also 
gives a vast amount of information of use or interest in every 
household, Specimen Copy post free for Two Penny Stamps. 





OFFICE: 170, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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BOOKS FOR PRIZES. 


AT FOURPENCE EACH. 

20 pages, 4to, Beautifully Illustrated in Pictorial Cover. 
THE DOG: Its Instincts and Usefulness. 
ELEPHANTS, and all about them, 

THE HORSE, and its Master. 
THE PIPER OF HAMELIN, and other 
Stories about Rats. 


**We wish them a wide circulation, because books so 
— and so good are seldom met with.”—Teachers’ A id. 

** The pictures are excellent. They are a very attractive 
series of remarkably cheap animal books for little folks.” — 
School Board Chronicle. 





AT ONE SHILLING EACH. 
Royal 16mo, cloth, neat. 
CLAUDE SPENCER: AND WADDLES. by 
Mrs. MAarsHatt Warp. 
GERTY ROSS: AND LITTLE BLUE-COAT 
BOY. By Mrs. MarsHatt WARD. 
THROUGH LIFE AND BEYOND: AND 
PAUL FENTON. By Mrs. Marsnatt Warp. 


THE VAGABOND. By Mrs. MARSHALL WARD. 
CRIS MILLER. By Mrs. MARSHALL WARD. 
CHARLIE BELL. By Mrs. MARSHALL WARD. 


THE RIVER SINGERS. By Wo. ROBSON, 
“Very touchingly and interestingly told.”"—Christian 
weit is a story which is sure to be found attractive, and 
can be cordially recommended.”—/John Bull, 
AT THE LION. By the Author of “An 
tlder Sister.”’ 
‘It is clever, and it is interesting.”"—Atheneun. 
AN OUTLYING HAMLET. By the Author of 
* At the Lion.” 
64 pp., 4to, in Illuminated Cover, with Illustrations. 


FIFTY YEARS A QUEEN. A Memorial of 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 
‘*A book to charm young people, the simply written 
narrative being _— in large type, and accompanied by 
a number of striking illustrations.”— Daily Chronicle. 





AT TWO SHILLINGS EACH. 
16mo, cloth, gilt. 
KILKEE. By EvIzA KERR. 
“It is a well-told story of Irish life, full of pathetic 
interest. Miss Kerr is a good writer for children; her 


books are attractive, healthy in tone, and on the whole 
well written.”—Christian Miscellany. 





AT TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 
PLEASANT TALKS ABOUT JESUS. By JOHN 
COLWELL. 
“ The contents are very good indeed.”"—Church Bells. 
**We have been delighted with this volume of addresses 
to children.” —Christian. 
THE LADY'S EVERY-DAY BOOK. By the 
Author of “‘ Enquire Within.” 





AT THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH. 
Royal 16mo, cloth. 

SHORT STORIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

_ By Mrs. MarsHactt Warp. 
**Mrs. Marshall Ward knows well how to write ‘Short 

Stories for Young People.’”— Literary World. 

BRIDE PICOTEE. By the Author of “The 
Atelier du Lys.”’ 


“It is a charming story. "—Scofsman. 
“We have not read for many years a tale of greater 
beauty and simplicity than ‘‘ Bride Picotee.”—Spectator. 





AT THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH. 
Royal 16mo, cloth. 


MISS JEAN’S NIECE. By the Author of 
** Bride Picotee.”’ 

“Full of that freshness and delicate feeling which 
readers of ‘ L’Atelier du Lys’ and ‘ Bride Picotee’ will be 
prepared to find.”"—Saturday Review. 

MR. BARTRAM’S DAUGHTER, By C. J. 
HAMILTON, 

THE LOOKING-GLASS. 
MARCLIFFE. 

“A charming little book which ought to make all ‘ts 
readers ‘ quite good.’ ”"—Saturday Review. 


By THEOPHILUS 





AT FOUR SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 
THE TONGUE OF FIRE: or, the True 


Power of Christianity. By Wiittam Arruvr. 


“One of the most influential books for good, and it is 
also one of the most eloquent and attractive.”—Christian. 





AT FIVE SHILLINGS EACH. 
Small 4to, cloth, gilt. 
MARMADUKE MERRY, THE MIDSHIPMAN., 
By W. H. G. Krnestron. 
* This is a tale in which the young folk—boys especially 
—will take delight.”— Mirror. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 
GEORGE BIRKBECK, the Pioneer of 
Popular Education. A Memoir and a Review. 
By J. G. GoDArD. 
Crown 4to, cloth. 
A MANUAL OF WOOD CARVING. By Wo. 
BEMROSE. 


**The examples are well selected, and engraved with 
much accuracy and delicacy.”—Art Journal, 


Demy 4to, cloth. 
FRET CUTTING AND PERFORATED 
CARVING. By Wm. Bemrose. 


“The illustrations are inimitable, and the book is a 
marvel of cheapness.”—John Bull. 


AT SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
Demy 4to, cloth. 
MANUAL OF BUHL-WORK AND MAR- 
QUETRY. By Wm. Bremrossz. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 
THE SUCCESSFUL MERCHANT. By Wo. 
ARTHUR. 
“One of the finest biographies ever written.”—Sword 
and Trowel. 


AT SEVEN SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 
GOD WITHOUT RELIGION: Deism and Sir 
Fitzjames Stephen. By Wm. ARTHUR. 
RELIGION WITHOUT GOD. 


I.—-PoSITIVISM AND Mr. FrREDERIC HARRISON. 
Il.—AGNOSTICISM AND Mr. HERBERT SPENCER. 
By Wo. ARTHUR. 


AT TEN SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 


THE ART OF THE OLD ENGLISH POTTER. 
Second Edition, Revised. By L. M. Sonon. 





Lonpon : BEMROSE & SONS, 23, Otp Barry; anp DeEpsy, 
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“MESSRS. MAGMILLAN & G02S NEW BOOKS. 


PERSONAL REMEMBRANCES OF SIR FREDERICK POLLOCK, Second 


Baronet, some time Queen’s Remembrancer. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 16s, 


ULYSSES; or, Scenes and Studies in Many Lands. By Wri11am Girrorp 


PatGRave, H.M.’s Minister Resident in Uruguay, Author of “ A Narrative of a Year’s Journey through 
Central and Eastern Arabia, 1862—1863,’’ ‘‘ Essays on Eastern Questions,” *‘ Dutch Guiana,” ete. 8vo. 
12s, 6d. 


GREEK LIFE AND THOUGHT FROM THE AGE OF ALEXANDER TO 


THE ROMAN CONQUEST. By J. P. Manarry, Professor of Ancient History in the University of 
Dublin ; Author of “ Social Life in Greece,”’ “‘ Rambles and Studies in Greece,” etc. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


ESSAYS CHIEFLY ON POETRY. By Avprey De Verr. 2 vols. Globe 8vo. 


12s. Vol. I., Criticisms on certain Poets. Vol. II., Essays, Literary, and Ethical. 


AN IMPORTANT WORK ON ART. 
A HISTORY OF MINIATURE ART; with Notes on Collectors and Collections. 


By J. LuMsSDEN Prorert. With Illustrations. Super royal 4to. £3 13s. 6d. 
*,* Alsoa LIMITED EDITION, bound in Vellum, £4 14s. 6a, 


A NEW PRESENTATION BOOK. 
SONG OF THE RIVER. By Cuarues Krvasiey, [lustrated with 15 Full-page 


Photogravures. Printed on superfine paper, 4to. 21s. 
*,* Also a LIMITED EDITION, with the Plates on Japanese Paper. 31s. 6d. 


THE ART OF CONVERSATION. By J.P. Manwarry. Crown 8vo. 4s. 61. 
THE LIFE OF WILLIAM BARNES, Poet and Philologist. By his Daughter 


Lucy Baxter (“‘ Leader Scott”), Hon. Member of the Academy of Fine Arts, Florence ; Author of *‘ A 
Nook in the Apennines,” ‘‘ The Renaissance in Italy,’”’ etc. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ELIZABETH GILBERT; and Her Work for the Blind. By Frances Marriy, 
Author of “ Angelique Arnauld.” With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


NEV NOVELS. 
PAUL PATOFF. By F. Marion Crawrorp, Author of “A Tale of a Lonely 


Parish,’’ *‘ Mr. Isaacs,’ ** Doctor Claudius,”’ etc., etc. 3 vols. Crown 8yo. 3ls. 6d. 


HITHERSEA MERE. By Lady Aveusta Norn, Author of “ Wandering 


Willie,” ‘‘ From Generation to Generation.’’? 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
ISMAY’S CHILDREN. By the Author of “ Flitters, Tatters, and the Coun- 
sellor,’’ “‘ Hogan, M.P.,’’ ‘“‘ The Hon. Miss Ferrard.’’ 3 vols, Crown 8yo. 81s. 6d. 


THE NEW ANTIGONE: A Romance. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
MARZIO’S CRUCIFIX. By F. Marion Crawrorp, Author of “Mr. Isaacs,” 


**Dr. Claudius,” “‘ Zoroaster,” etc. 2 vols. Globe 8vo. 12s. 


HARMONIA. By the Author of “ Estelle Russell.” 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


MRS. MOLESWORTH’S STORY BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


With Illustrations by WatTER Crane. In crown 8vo. 4s, 6d. each. 
Four Winds Farm. | Us. | Christmas-tree Land. | Two Little Waifs. 


LITTLE MISS PEGGY, New Volume. 


With Illustrations by WattEeR Crane. In globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 
Tell Me a Story. | Grandmother Dear. | . Rosy. | The Cuckoo Clock. 

















The Tapestry Room. A Christmas Child. ** Carrots.” Herr Baby. 





Order | The Christmas (December) Number of the 
from your English Illustrated Magazine. 





Bookseller. Now Ready. Price ls. By Post, ls. 3d. It contains Contributions by 
Laurence Oliphant. | George Meredith. Mrs. Molesworth. 
The Author of “John Herring.” | J. Fitzgerald Molloy. J. S. Winter. 
Professor W. Minto. |  W. Outram Tristram. H. D. Traill. 
~_ ~ And PICTURES by 

Frederick Leigiiton, P.R.A. C. Napier Hemy. | Hugh Thomson. 

Sir Joshua Re ide | W. D. McCormick. Zoffany. 
Rembrandt. ~- Herbert Railton. | And other Artists. 





MACMILLAN & CO., BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


\ : IN EXCHANGE FOR A SOUL. By MARY LINSKILL, Author of “The Haven 


under the Hill,” etc. Three vols., crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 

















SUE ae 


THE DEEMSTER;;: A Romance of the Isle of Man. “By HALL CAINE, Author of « A 


i 
‘| 
} | Son of Hagar,” etc. Three vols., crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 
} : 
} 
| 





OLD BLAZER’S HERO, By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, Author of “Joseph's Coat,” 
etc. With 3 Illustrations by A. McCORMICK Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 











ONE TRAVELLER RETURNS, By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY and HENRY 


1 ! HERMAN. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 





| JACK THE FISHERMAN. By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. With twenty- 
me) i! 4 two Illustrations by C. W REED. Large 8vo, picture cover, ls.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
th PINE AND PALM, By MONCURE D. CONWAY. Two vols., crown 8vo, at all 


I 
4 
| 
H Libraries. 


SETH’S BROTHER'S WIFE: A Novel. By HAROLD FREDERIC. Two vols., 


‘i *  erown 8yo. 

















THE PASSENGER FROM SCOTLAND YARD. By H.F. WOOD. Crown 


8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 





[Preparing. 





i 
: Bi COUNTRY LUCK; A Novel. By JOHN HABBERTON. Post 8vo, illustrated 


boards, 28.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 





nt LITTLE NOVELS. By WILKIE COLLINS. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 
y cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 





(Immediately. 


THE WORLD WENT VERY WELL THEN. By WALTER BESANT, 


Author of ‘‘ Children of Gibeon,” etc. With Illustrations by A. FORESTIER. New and Cheaper Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


‘ mK | RED SPIDER: A Romance. By the Author of “John Herring,” etc. New and Cheaper 



































) Lh Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. Se (Preparing. 
a | } GLOW-WORM TALES. By JAMES PAYN, Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd.” New 
| and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. [Preparing. _ 
, ADRIFT FROM REDWOOD CAMP, etc. By BRET HARTE. Post 8vo, 
Hie illustrated boards, 28.5 cloth, 2s. . ae tt hog tas vi, ____ [Shortly 
aM EVERY INCH A SOLDIER. By M. J. COLQUHOUN. Three vols. — [shortly. 
| -—- - ———— : ——— —-- eee 
a PASTOR CAREW, MILLIONAIRE AND MISER. By E. LYNN LINTON, 
mii | Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. os : (Shortly. _ 
Bit FIFTY YEARS AGO; or, the Queen’s Accession, By WALTER BESANT 
a With over 100 full-page Plates and Woodcuts. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 16s. [Shortly 
a 





THE EULOGY OF RICHARD JEFFERIES. By WALTER BESANT. Demy 


8vo, cloth extra, 9s. wa [Shortl; : 


TANGLEWOOD TALES FOR GIRLS AND BOYS, By NATHANIEL 
a ange E. With Numerous fine Illustrations by G@. WHARTON EDWARDS. Large quarto, 
cloth extra, 10s. 6d. a Saal 


‘ \ 
Bo. LIBRARY EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF WALTER BESANT AND JAMES RICE. 

















Now issuing. The Volumes (each containing a complete Novel), printed from new type, on a large crown 
8vo page, and handsomely bound in cloth, are publishing Monthly, at 6s. each. 


1. Ready-Money Mortiboy. 8. With Harp and Crown. 6. The Monks'of Thelema. [/v«: 


With a Portrait of JAMES RICE, 4. This Son of Vulcan. 7. By Celia’s Arbour. 
bl A A yyreface by WALTER 5, The Golden Butterfly. 8. The Chaplain of the Fleet. 
ert . With a Portrait of WALTER Seamy Side. 
sila 2. My Little Girl. ™ BESANT. sien sé 








LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS (Continued). 


LOCRINE: A Tragedy. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Crown 8vo, cloth 


; extra, 6s. [Shortly. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE POETICAL WORKS OF ALGERNON 


CHARLES SWINBURNE. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS IN VERSE AND PROSE OF PERCY 


BYSSHE SHELLEY. Edited, Prefaced, and Annotated by RICHARD ‘pP ie 
vols., crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6. each. ” AnD HEENS SHEl Te a “ 


ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS: Chapters in the History of Journalism. By H. R. FOX 


BOURNE, Author of “ English Merchants,” etc. Two vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 25s. 


THE CITY OF DREAM: An Epic Poem. By ROBERT BUCHANAN.  Feap. 8vo, 


cloth extra, 6s. [In the Pres, 
VICTORIAN POETS, By EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. A New (The Thir- 


teenth) Edition, Revised, Enlarged, and brought down to the present time. Crown 8vo, cioth extra, 9s. 


UNDERWOODS By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Second Edition. Post bye. 


cloth extra, 6s. 
































VIRGINIBUS PUE RISQUE, and other Papers. By ROBERT LOUIS STEVEN- 
SON. A New Edition, revised. _Feap. 8vo, buckram extra, /6e. 


MEMORIES AND PORTRAITS, By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Feap. 8vo, 


buckram extra, gilt top, 6s. 


A BOOK FOR THE HAMMOCK. By W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of “The 


Wreck of the Grosvenor,” “‘ Round the Galley Fire,” ‘‘ A Voyage to theCape,” etc. Crown 8vyo, cloth 
extra, 62. 


NATURE NEAR LONDON, By RICHARD JEFFERIES. New and Cheaper 


Edition, Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d.; or, Library Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 























THE LIFE OF THE FIELDS. THE OPEN AIR. 
SOCIETY IN PARIS: The Upper Ten Thousand. By Count PAUL VASILI. Trans- 
- lated by RAPHAEL LEDOS DE BEAUFORT. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, [Prepari ng. 








ZEPHYRUS: A HOLIDAY IN BRAZIL AND ON THE RIVER 


PLATE. By E. R. PEARCE EDGCUMBE, LL.D. With 41 Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


A DAY'S TOUR: A Journey through France and Belgium. With Sketches in facsimile 
of the original Drawings. By PERCY FITZGERALD. Crown 4to, Picture Cover, ls. 


BIRD LIFE IN ENGLAND. By EDWIN LESTER ARNOLD, Author of “On the 


Indian Hills,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


HYDROPHOBIA: An Account of M. Pasteur’s System, containing all his Cosamauniica- 


tions, the Technique of his Method, and latest results. By RENAUD SUZOR, M.B., C.M. Edin. and 
M.D. Paris. With 7 Dlustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


HOW TO PLAY SOLO WHIST;: its Method and Principles Explained, and its 


Practice Demonstrated. With Illustrative Specimen Hands, and a Revised and augmented Code of 
Laws. By ABRAHAM S8. WILKS and CHARLES F, PARDON. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [Shortly. ‘ 


BELGRAVIA FOR 1888. _ Two New Serial Stories will begin in Belgravia for January 


and will be continued through the year- - 
UNDERCURRENTS. By the Author of ‘ Phyllis” ; and 
THE BLACKHALL GHOSTS. By SARAH TYTLER. 


BELGRAVIA ANNUAL FOR 1887: A Collection of powerful short stories, each 


complete in itself. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, ls. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S ANNUAL FOR 1887, Consisting of one entire 


Novel, entitled 





























THE GOLDEN HOOP: An After-Marriage Interlude. 
By T. W. SPEIGHT, Author of “ The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.” Demy 8vo, picture cover, |*. 


LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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pat Published. Fifth Edition, parr and enlarged, ae a 


new chapter and fresh engravings. 


HOW TO USE OUR EYES, 


Ul 








OD. 








And HOW TO PRESERVE THEM, from 
INFANCY to OLD AGH, with special infor- 
mation about Spectacles. By Joun Brownine, 
F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., etc. With 55 Illustra- 
tions. Price ls., cloth. 


Extract from Notices of the First Edition. 


‘““¢How to Use Our Eyes,’ by John Browning, F.R.A.S., is a 
thoroughly practical little manual.” — Graphic. 

“Gives many a useful hint to those who enjoy good eyesight and 
wish to preserve it, and gives the advice of an oculist to those 
obliged to wear Spectacles.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PIccADILLY, LONDON, W.,, 
And all Booksellers. 
Sent free for ls. 2d. by the Author, 


JOHN BROWNING, wonoow. wic 





DEUS G RIAIVIE’S 


PATENT VENTILATING SLOW COMBUSTION STOVES, 


~~ 
ee —————» = 
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Gold Medal, Health Exhibition, London, 1884. 


PRIZE MEDALS. 


Antwerp, 1885; London, 1884; Amsterdam, 1883; Melbourne, 1880; 
Sydney, 1879; Paris, 1878; Brussels, 1876; 
Paris, 1867; London, 1862. 


MUSGRAVE’S 


NEW PATENT 


ULSTER’ SJOVES 


Are Superior to Any ever made. 








Priced Catalogue of the above, and also of MUS- 
GRAVE’S PATENT STABLE FITTINGS and 
MUSGRAVE’S SANITARY COW FITTINGS, post 
free from 


MUSGRAVE & CO. (Lim.), 97, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W. ; 


Ann Street Iron Works, Belfast; and 240, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 
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CONTENTS. 


‘tue FRENCH SCANDALS - - - 


An Irtsu Trip: 1634 - ‘ 


A Party oF Four 
DARKEST BEFORE Dawn: 
PLANTATION LIFE 
Doctors AND Doctors. 


WINTERLIED - 
WINTER Sone 


SwINBURNE ON’ WALT WHITMAN 


TuscAN HIGHLANDERS AT HoME 


‘“ Love’s A Tyrant!” 


Time’s Footsteps FoR THE Month - 


CRITICAL NOTICES 


A New Theory . : 7 3 


Chap. XI. 


Chaps. XXVIIIL—XXX - - 


THe BEst Booxs OF THE PAsT Monta ‘ . F ae 


EDITORIAL 
NOTE. 


The Editor dis- 
claims all respon- 
sibility in M88. 
unsolicited. 
The name and ad- 
dress of the writer 
must be attached 
to each MS. Re- 
Jected MSS. will 
be returned only 
if accompanied by 
a stamped and 
directed cover, 


sent 
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They are sim 
almost impossi 


EVERY 


ONE SHOULD TRY 


THESE PATENT 


PERRYIAN PLANISHED POINTED PENS. 


aply y perfection for those persons who write rapidly. It is 
le PS make them stick in the paper, spurt, or blot, and 
they do not require dipping nearly as often as other pens. 


Price ls. per Box, or 3s. per Gross, 


Sold by all Stationers. 


Wholesale :—HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


Ordered to be in- 
serted until coun- 
termanded are 
received subject to 
one month's notice 
of discontinuance 
on either side. 
Advertisements can 
be received only 
subject to approval; 
and in all cases 
the time and mode 
of insertion must 
be at the discretion 
of the Publishers. 


All communica- 
tions respecting Ad- 
vertisements to be 
addressed to Messrs. 
THROWER & RIDG- 
WAY, 20, Imperial 
Buildings, Ludgate 


Hill, London, E.C. 
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FANCY BALLS AND PRIVATE THEATRICALS. 


FANCY * DRESSES # DESCRIBED : 
Or, What to Wear at FANCY BALLS. 


BY ARDERN HOLT, 


Fifth and Enlarged Edition, with 64 Pen-and-Ink Sketches, and 16 Full-page Coloured Hlus- 
trations of Favourite Models, and Descriptions of upwards of 700 Costumes. 
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** What to wear at a Fancy Ball is often a question of momentous interest, and it is answered in every 
particular by a little book called ‘Fancy Dresses Described,’ by Ardern Holt. Not only is an alphabetical 
catalogue of eligible costumes arrayed in tempting order, but practical hints are given, as--for instance, 
how best to suit complexions and ages, how to avoid incongruities, how to improve dresses for home occa- 
sions, and how to arrange hairdressing with or without powder. In short, all that can be desired in the 
way of information, besides a great deal which, not being looked for, comes with the agreeable surprise of 
novelty, will be found in this concise and judicious manual.”— Daily Telegraph, 

‘‘Fancy Dress Balls are being constantly given, and the question of ‘What to wear’ daily crops up as 
@ puzzling problem. ‘To solve such knotty queries, Ardern Holt has compiied this small handbook in a 
most practical manner. She gives, in alphabetical order, a descriptive list of suitable costumes for matrons, 
young ladi¢s, as well as for girls and boys. Suggestions are offered for historical characters, for elderly 
ladies, for sisters, for brunes and blondes, and many valuable hints are given on powdering the hair and 
hairdressing generally. The illustrations are extremely pretty and graceful ; they include the most popular 
personations, so that there is abundant choice for se'ection.”— The Queen. 

** The season for giving Fancy Dress Balls is now in progress, and a glance at our columns will show 
that hardly a week elapses without one or more Costume Balls taking place, The question so frequently 
asked by ladies on receiving their invitation is ‘What shall I wear?’ and it is for the purpose of dissolving 
this doubt that Ardern Holt has compiled this admirable little volume. She has given, in alphabetical 
order, a descriptive list of suitable costumes for young ladies, matrons, girls, and boys, and the book is 
freely interspersed with illustrations.’’—Court Journal, 

**Messrs. Debenham and Freebody, of Wigmore Street, have issued a very elaborate, and indeed, 
valuable pamphlet, on Fancy Dress, by Ardern Holt, a well-known correspondent of The Queen Newspaper. 
No expense has been spared to make this little volume all that is attractive. The plates are admirable, and 
the descriptions of the various Fancy Dresses will be found most useful, combining as they do simple 
instructions with most elaborate results.” — Vanity Fair. 

‘Fancy Ball Dresses are by no means to be obtained everywhere, and even the cleverest dressmaker is 
often at fault in the composition of t 1ese costumes. To find, therefore, a prettily illustrated book ot! 
picturesque fancy costumes clearly described, with an Appendix giving full information respecting the 
materials best to employ, and lastly, and most important, to be told where these said costumes can be made, 
is a real trouvaille.’’—Myra’s Journal, 


PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS. 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, 
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